We  are  living  in  a  miracle.  And  you  simply  cannot  tell  these 

America’s  teen-agers  have  come  from  people  to  continue  any  institution  or 

the  "lost  generation”  of  the  20’s.  ideal  that  they  don’t  approve  of. 

through  the  “beat  generation”  of  the  50’s,  We  think  this  is  the  brightest,  quickest. 

and  are  currently  in  the  full  flower,  most  sophisticated  generation  of 

reign  and  power  of  the  Now  generation.  kids  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

And  they  are  really  something  else.  And  we  love  them  for  it. 

Look  what  they’re  doing.  That’s  why  we  don’t  talk  down  to  them. 
They’re  changing  our  morals.  They’re  When  we  tell  them  the  news,  we 

changing  our  laws.  They’re  changing  tell  them  the  news.  When  we  have 
our  art  and  culture.  And  they  take  an  opinion,  we  tell  them  our 

nothing,  absolutely  nothing  for  granted.  opinion.  We  don’t  sugar-coat,  slant. 
They’re  developing  new  ways  to  distort  or  pretend, 

look  at  God,  science,  politics  We  deal  with  the  world.  And 

and  themselves.  we  tell  it  like  it  is. 

Chicago  SunTimes 
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And  Record  American  readers  must  like  what  they  see 
in  our  sports  writers’  straight-from-the-shoulder  de¬ 
livery.  Why  else  would  more  than  724,000  men  reach 
for  the  Record  American  when  they  want  to  know 
what’s  going  on  at  the  Garden,  Fenway  Park  or 
Suffolk  Downs? 

Fans  go  for  the  way  Larry  Claflin  and  Joe  Cashman 


pitch  baseball  news  .  .  .  Dave  Wilson,  Bob  Waldo,  Dan 
Pace  and  Milt  Greenglass  cover  all  racing  results  .  .  . 
Arthur  Sullivan  casts  outdoor  doings  and  Arnold  Pal¬ 
mer  tees  off  on  golf.  Same  for  the  way  John  Gillooly, 
Jimmy  Cannon,  D.  Leo  Monahan,  Murray  Kra- 
mer.  Bill  McSweeney  and  Pat  Horne  call  them, 
fair  or  foul.  And  don't  forget  the  expert  Mr.  Z.  ||^i| 
Busy  Bostonians  like  their  news  clear,  concise,  capsuled 


Record  American  Sunday  Advertiser 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  in  Boston 
For  rates,  see  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


“We  calls  'em  as  we  sees  ’em !” 


The  9600 acre 

yard 


One  of  a  series  on  the  SKILLionaire  and  his  community  ThC  RochcStCr  SKlLLiOMUire  haS  6500  aCTCS  of 

parks  in  his  back  yard,  with  3100  acres  more  in 
the  offing.  That's  1 3  acres  for  every  thousand  of 
population.  His  famed  Highland  Park  lilac  display 
every  May  attracts  many  thousands  of  visitors. 

This  is  one  reason  why  Rochester  is 
called  The  Flower  City.  Another  reason  is  the 
SKlLLionaire’s  penchant  for  natural  beauty,  which 
shows  wherever  there's  a  plot  of  ground  that  can 
make  a  flower  bed. 

Last  year  the  SKILLionaire  spent  four 
times  the  national  average  per  household  for 
lawn  and  garden  products. 

In  a  city  that  cares  that  much  for 
beauty,  you'd  expect  to  find  newspapers  that  take  the 
lead  in  providing  news  and  articles  about 
beautification  year  round.  We  do. 

Ask  Robert  W.  Fromm,  Manager,  General 
Advertising  for  The  Times-Union  and  the 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Or  ask  our  representative. 
Story  and  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.  Ask  them  about  our  new, 
equalized  rate  that  makes  it  even  more  economical 
to  reach  the  SKILLionaire. 

The  Times-Union 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Members  of  the  Prize-winning  Gannett  Group 
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ampersand . . . 

It’s  the  middle  initial  of  A&P,  L&M, 
B&O,  S&H  .  .  .  and — of  course — Editor 
&  Publisher.® 

The  ampersand  in  the  middle  is  part  of 
E&P’s  name,  and  trademark.  Last  year 
E&P  was  quoted  in  the  nation’s  press 
1,476  times,  and  we’re  quite  proud  of  it. 
We’re  pleased  every  time  you  pick  some¬ 
thing  up  from  our  pages  and  reprint  it 
in  your  newspaper.  But,  be  sure  to  use 
our  ampersand.  It’s  part  of  our  name. 

Incidentally,  we're  also  proud  to  remind  you 
that  Chesebrough-Pond's,  Inc.;  Amana  Refrig¬ 
eration,  Inc.;  Wallace  Laboratories;  Dow  Chemical 
Co.;  Idaho  Potato  &  Onion  Commission;  Johnson 
&  Johnson;  Coca-Cola;  Formica  Corporation; 
Teletype  Corporation;  Caterpillar;  Calgon  Corpo¬ 
ration  ...  all  use  the  advertising  pages  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  promote  and  protect 
their  trademarks. 

Be  sure  to  quote . . . 

Editor  &  Publisher 


4- 16 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  on  management.  Columbia  Univer¬ 

sity,  New  York. 

5- 13 — Communication  Arts  Institute.  New  Mexico  State  University,  lov 

Cruces,  N.M. 

8-10 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Hotel  Andrew  Jackson,  Oak  Ridge. 

8- 10 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Treadway  Inn 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

9- 10 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Wort  Motor  Hotel,  Jackson. 

10- 14— American  Advertising  Federation.  Shamrock  Hotel,  Houston. 

11- 15 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference 
(with  Mid  America  Merchanical  Conference).  Hotel  Muehlebach  and 
Municipal  Auditorium,  Kansas  City. 

12- 13 — Utah-ldaho  Associated  Press.  Spokane,  Wash. 

12-14 — Pacific  Nor+hwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Bayshore  Inn,  Vancouver. 

14- 17 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

15- 17 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

16- 17 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Los  Alamos  Inn,  Los  Alamos,  N.M. 

18- 22 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Dora! 
Beach  Hotel.  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

19- 22 — International  Press  Institute.  General  Assembly.  Hotel  Inter¬ 
continental,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

21-25 — National  Newspaper  Association.  John  Marshall  Hotel,  Richmond, 
Va. 

21- 25 — Virginia  Press  Association.  John  Marshall  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

22- 25 — Texas  Press  Association.  The  Flagship,  Galveston. 

23- 24 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

23-25 — California  Press  Photographers  Association.  Harrah's  Lake  Tahoe, 
Stateline,  Calif. 

25-29 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Lafayette  Hotel,  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

25-30 — Newspaper  Research  Workshop  (ANPA  and  INPA).  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder. 

27-29 — International  Advertising  Association.  World  Congress.  Royal 
Festival  Hall,  London. 

29-30 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Santa  Barbara. 


2-6 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Boston 
Hotel,  Boston. 

5-8 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

9-21 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  circulation  managers.  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

13-14 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  weeklies  conference. 

Treadway  Inn,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

13-15 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Florence.  Ala. 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  LeChateau 

Champlain,  Montreal. 

23-Aug.  4 — American  Press  Institute  for  city  editors.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

27-29 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 


27-31 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo. 


14-16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 

Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

17-19 — UPl  Editors  Conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

23 — Texas  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Oasis  Motel,  Bay  City. 
28-30 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Howard  Johnson 
Hotel.  Atlantic  City,  NJ. 


8-14— National  Newspaper  Week. 

12- 14 — Oregon-Washington  AP  Association.  Eugene,  Ore. 

13- 20 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Dorado  Beach  Hotel,  San  Juan, 
P.R. 

15-17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Broadmoor,  Col¬ 
orado  Springs,  Colo. 
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He  stands  where  man  last  walked  1200  years  ago 


He  is  a  man  with  one  foot  in  the 
past,  one  foot  in  the  present  and  he 
faces  the  future. 

He  searches  for  facts  and  artifacts. 

He  digs  for  cultures  that  lived, 
flourished  and  vanished  when  records 
were  painted  on  cave  walls  and 
written  on  papyrus.  He  ranges  from 
the  deserts  of  the  Near  East  to  the 
rain  forests  of  Central  America,  from 
Israel  to  Guatemala. 

Adolph  Katz  is  a  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  rewrite  man  who  knows  that 
history  has  a  habit  of  repeating  itself 
.  .  .  that  what  happened  yesterday  is 
a  guide  to  what  is  happening  today, 
what  may  happen  tomorrow. 


Unusual  that  a  rewrite  man  is  an 
amateur  archeologist? 

Not  at  all.  Katz  is  a  rounded 
individual  who  brings  to  his  daily 
assignments  a  combination  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  accuracy  and  inquisitiveness. 
He  seeks  knowledge  that  he  shares 
with  Philadelphia  Bulletin  readers. 

Katz  is  one  of  a  battalion  of 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  writers  and 
editors  who  each  day  take  the  bits 
and  pieces  of  the  news  and  fit  them 
into  the  ever  changing,  complex 
jigsaw  puzzle  that  chronicles  our 
lives  and  times. 

As  the  result.  Bulletin  readers  get 
a  new  picture,  a  true  picture,  a 


different  picture,  the  whole  picture 
every  day.  When  they  read  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  they  hold  24 
hours  of  history  in  their  hands. 

They  know  more,  understand 
better,  talk  authoritatively. 

That’s  another  reason  why  The 
Bulletin  is  a  welcomed,  invited  friend 
of  the  family  in  the  homes  of  Greater 
Philadelphia. 

So  strong  is  this  welcome  that  The 
Bulletin  has  a  million  more  circula¬ 
tion  every  7  days  in  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia  than  any  other  newspaper. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with 
The  Bulletin... it  may  be  ail  you  need. 


A  Million  Market  Newspajjer:  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Member  Metro  Sunday  Newspapers. 
Miami;  The  Leonard  Company.  Toronto: 
American  Publishers’  Representatives. 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  THE  BULLETIH 
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After  71  years, 
what  s  so  new 
about  a  new 
S6H  Catalog? 


Enough  to  make  us  old  folks  think  it’s  the 
best  we’ve  ever  published.* 

The  catalog’s  theme  promotes  travel  in  the 
United  States.  Copy  and  photos  on  49  pages 
feature  200  fe.stivals  and  fairs  that  are  part 
of  the  government’s  Festival  U.S.A.  program 
and  the  pri\’ately-sjX)nsored  Disco\’er  Ainer- 
ica  program.  Chances  are  your  state  is  men¬ 
tioned. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  2,0(K)  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise  are  new  or  impros  wl  this  vear. 

The  immense  distribution— nearlv  34  mil¬ 
lion  copies  —  means  we  have  a  lot  of  stamp 
savers  to  satisfy.  We  work  hard  at  it,  and  the 
result  is  more  c-ompetition  in  the  market¬ 
place. 

Competition  being  what  it  is,  we  can  still 
mu-ster  a  lot  of  enthusiasm— we  have  to. 


*Get  your  copy  now  at  any  one 
of  the  70,000  retailers  issuinK 
SitH  Green  Stamps. 


Newspaper  work’s  lure,  habit-formin"  as  a  narcotic. 

is  diagnosed  and  analyzed  by  Pbil  Ranallo  in  his  column 
in  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express-. 

‘‘The  newspaper  business,  Sam^for  the  fellow  who  day  after 
day  sits  there  and  peeks  away  at  the  typewriter  building  sentences 
and  paragraphs— is  sort  of  a  disease,”  Honest  Harry  said. 

“The  newspaper  guy  usually  gets  into  the  game  very  youn|[, 
and  before  he  realizes  it— once  he’s  been  exposed  to  the  printer’; 
ink  and  the  buzz  of  a  city  room— he’s  got  the  newspaper  habit, 
.4nd  he  just  can’t  kick  it. 

“The  printer’s  ink,  Sam,  finds  a  way  of  seeping  into  the  fellow’s 
bloodstream— and  when  it  does,  the  newspaper  guy,  whether  hr 
be  top-rung  or  bottom-rung,  is  hooked.  There’s  nothing  he  can 
do  but  sit  there  at  the  typewriter  and  peck  away. 

“The  monkey  on  his  back— the  daily  column  commitment,  the 
never-ending  deadline,  the  challenge  of  writing  the  big  story- 
torment  him  incessantly.  But  he  can’t  shake  them.  And  deep  down, 
he  doesn’t  want  to  shake  them— because  without  the  monkeys, 
he  would  regard  himself  as  nothing. 

“The  newspaper  guy  ...  if  he  happens  to  be  married  ...  is 
an  out-and-out  polygamist.  He  is  wedded  to  his  wife  and  to  his 
newspaper.  He  is  as  dedicated  and  as  faithful  to  his  paper  as  hr 
is  to  his  wife  and  often  times  more. 

“The  newspaper  guy’s  wife — at  least  most  of  the  newspaper 
wives  I  know— is  a  lady  who  learns  almost  on  her  wedding  das 
not  to  compete  with  a  big  story  for  her  husband’s  affections.  She 
learns  this  because  she  does  not  relish  finishing  second.” 

Want  Money* s  Worth 

There  are  some  firms  you’re  bound  to  find 
Who’ll  buy  a  dollar  ad^ 

Then  want  a  page-one  story  or 
They’ll  go  away  quite  mad. 

— Lawrence  A.  Barrett.  Sun,  Pittsburg,  KanNis 

— An  old  friend.  Holt  McPherson,  editor  of  the  Hiph  Point 
(N.  C.)  Enterprise,  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
High  Point  College,  accepted  for  it  a  Silver  Anvil  Award  for 
outstanding  performance  in  promotional  publicity  at  the  awards 
dinner  of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America  at  the 

Plaza  Hotel,  New  York . Hanover  Trust  in  New  York 

offers  reproductions  of  famous  oil  paintings  in  its  windows 
with  this  sign:  “Give  yourself  something  else  to  look  at  besides 
tv — $5.95.”  ....  Erma  Bombeck,  Detroit  Free  Press  columnist, 
paid  a  deserved  tribute  in  a  column  called  “Let’s  All  Salute 
The  Newsboy’s  Mom,”  often  his  substitute  when  camp  trips  or 
after-school  sports  events  take  precedent  over  the  paper  route. 
....  Incidentally,  the  UPI  reports  an  18-year-old  newsboy  in 
Bristol,  England,  makes  his  rounds  in  a  1929  Rolls-Royce,  a 
family  heirloom  his  father  gave  him  when  he  passed  his  driver’s 

test . Robert  B.  Allen,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman 

and  Times  reporter,  posed  as  an  ex-convict  and  lived  for  three 
days  on  the  $25  that  represents  the  amount  that  prisoners  will 
receive  on  leaving  the  penitentiary  under  pending  legislation 
(the  amount  is  $5  at  present).  After  finishing  the  assignment, 
.Alien  found  his  friends  had  substituted  a  prison  number  for 
his  name  on  his  office  mail  box. 

High  Speed  Teletype 

Tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow 
No  longer  creeps  into  our  petty  pare; 

^'hat  hath  the  AP  done? 

And  all  our  yesterdays  become  Thursdays 
Before  the  set  of  sun. 

What  hath  the  AP  done? 

— Bramwell  Terrill,  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 

■ — Similarity  of  names  caused  some  confusion  when  the  byline 
of  A1  Dieffenbach,  medical  editor,  Seattle  Times,  appeared  over 
a  report  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Viron  L.  Diefenbach.  “Our 
Dieffenbach  is  known  around  the  office  as  ‘doctor,’  ”  reports 
Charles  Eick. 
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BUSY  BIRMINGHAM  MOVES  UP  AND  OUT . . . 


BIRMINGHAM 

STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

INCREASED  TO 
THREE  COUNTIES 


Now  44th  Largest! 
Population  UP  91,000 

It  had  to  happen! 

Birmingham— bursting  at  the  seams— 
growing  in  every  phase  of  its  economy 
has  been  officially  recognized  by  the  U.S. 
as  a  3-County  S.M.S.A.  through  the  addition  of 
Walker  and  Shelby  Counties! 

This  brings  Birmingham  into  sharper  focus- 
boosts  it  into  the  44th  position  nationally— 
and  permits  advertisers  to  more  easily  recognize 
and  evaluate  the  growing  importance  of  this 
major  Metro  Area  of  the  New  South! 

C'mon  down! 

Sirimn^ham  Netiwi 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 


MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


editorial 

Startling  Contrast 

'Oritish  newspaper  craft  unions  have  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
International  Publishing  (Corporation  whereby  the  money-losing 
Sun  of  London  may  trim  ll^f  from  its  mechanical  department  |>erson- 
nel  in  an  attempt  to  avert  closure.  It  is  rejxtrted  also  that  Tfte  (iuard- 
ian  has  reathetl  agreement  with  the  unions  to  j)ermit  savings  in  pro¬ 
duction.  A  recent  study  revealed  that  most  pid)lications  there  could 
reduce  their  prcKluction  and  distribution  staffs  by  84%  without  affect¬ 
ing  the  prcxluct. 

Newspaj>er  unions  in  the  U.K.  have  a  reputation  for  being  every 
bit  as  tough  in  their  dealings  with  employers  as  those  in  the  ll.S.  But 
this  latest  news  indicates  they  are  a  lot  more  realistic.  Instead  of 
expediting  the  demise  of  unprofitable  operations  they  are  willing  to 
coo|)erate  in  trying  to  save  them. 

Expression  of  willingness  to  soften  demands  and  make  concessions 
to  the  money-losing  \Vorld  Journal  Tribune  came  from  some  union 
leaders  only  after  the  death  of  that  paper.  The  words  have  a  hollow 
ring  with  the  up-to-now  fruitless  effort  of  the  Long  Island  Star-Journal 
to  get  automation  concessions  from  the  ITl^  in  spite  of  management’s 
statement  that  the  pa|>er  may  face  susjiension  without  them.  'I'he 
arbitrary  attitude  of  this  union  makes  it  more  and  more  doubtfid  that 
anyone  else  will  risk  venturing  into  the  afternoon  field  in  New  York 
City. 

No  union  leader  seems  to  have  enough  guts  to  take  the  leadership 
in  stopping  the  residting  slaughter  of  newspaper  jobs  in  our  largest 
city. 

Freedom  of  the  Press  Day 

‘rRF.F.DOM  of  the  Press  Day  will  be  observed  again  on  June  7  by 
meml>ers  of  the  Inter  .American  Press  Association  throughout  this 
hemisphere.  I'he  date  was  selected  by  IAP.\  many  years  ago  for  this 
purpose  and  is  observed  widely  in  Latin  .America. 

Several  months  ago  various  U.S.  newspajier  groups  expressed  an 
interest  in  establishing  a  Free  Press  Day  in  which  all  would  participate. 
E8cP  suggested  they  embrace  the  already-established  LAP.A  date  of  June 
7.  It  makes  sense. 

So  does  the  sjjecial  statement  of  LAP.A  President  Julio  tie  Mesquita 
Filho  of  O  Estado,  Sao  Paulo  Brazil,  issued  for  that  (x:casion:  “This 
is  a  date  which  actually  should  be  exalted  more  by  the  readers  than 
by  journalists,  more  by  public  opinion  than  by  the  newspapers  rep¬ 
resenting  it,  because  freedom  of  the  press  is  the  fundamental  liberty 
of  the  civilization  we  lielong  to  and  the  one  which  marks  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  vassal  into  citizen  and  makes  of  him  a  free  man  in  a 
democratic  nation.” 

Landmark  Decision 

^1^  HF.  Pennsylvania  court  decision  rejecting  the  attempt  of  Helen 
(day  Frick  to  suppress  a  historical  book  because  of  what  she  thought 
were  derogatory  comments  alxmt  her  father  will  serve  as  a  landmark 
ruling  for  publishers  of  newspajx^rs  and  magazines  as  well  as  for 
books.  The  right  to  suppress  publication  in  one  field  could  easily 
be  applied  to  the  printed  word  in  general.  As  the  learned  judge 
said,  if  this  sort  of  thing  were  jjermitted  “our  bookshelves  would 
either  be  empty  or  contain  books  written  only  by  relatives  of  the 
subject.” 


*‘And  behold,  I  am  icith  thee,  and  will 
keep  thee  in  all  places  ichither  thou 
Genesis  28:IS 
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ADS  OR  NEWS 

I  was  fascinated  by  your  article  con¬ 
cerning  the  editor  of  the  Smoky  Mountain 
Times  and  the  Andrews  Journal  saying  he 
now  charges  for  publicity  releases. 

Question:  Does  he  mark  these  items 
“advertising”  which  he  considers  them,  or 
does  he  pass  them  off  on  his  readers  as 
news? 

Roger  Barkann 

New  York 


LUDICROUS  THREAT 

Oh  dear.  Another  of  that  (hopefully) 
fast-disappearing  breed  of  money-hungry 
weekly  job  shops  is  busily  sniping  at  the 
public  relations  business  again  with  its 
popgun. 

1  don’t  suppose  the  influence  of  the 
dusky  Mountain  Times,  Brier  City,  N.  C. 
(like  him.  us  press  agents  don’t  read  or 
write  too  good)  is  such  as  to  throw  the 
Dr  Pepper  or  Toyota  folks  into  complete 
panic.  Still  the  windy  editor  Smiley’s  out¬ 
burst  calls  for  a  reply  (Smiley?  Probably 
a  typo;  surely  it’s  Ted  Surly). 

Apart  from  the  ludicrous  threat  of  im¬ 
posing.  and  attempting  to  enforce,  a  uni¬ 
lateral  advertising  contract  on  the  supplier 
of  unsolicited  manuscripts,  it’s  difiicult  to 
understand  why  the  big  league  news¬ 
papers  are  so  much  more  aware  of  the 
help  they  need  from  outside  news  sources 
than  are  the  hush  league  ones.  No  major 
daily  newspaper  could  survive  without  the 
substantial  assistance  it  receives  regularly 
from  public  relations  sources,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  area  of  financial  news.  As  to 
national  and  international  news,  a  good 
many  papers  even  pay  for  such  material. 
Among  the  more  well-known  sources  for 
this  kind  of  service  are  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  International. 

1  fear  Mr.  Smiley’s  bias  is  revealed  in 
his  phrase  concerning  a  newspaper’s  get¬ 
ting  paid  “for  running  Ford  and  Chevro¬ 
let  advertising.”  I’m  sure  he  would  dearly 


like  to  find  a  way  of  getting  paid  for  run¬ 
ning  last  week’s  story  about  the  ice 
cream  social. 

Having  said  this,  I  must  add  that  I 
don’t  have  much  sympathy  for  the  zealous 
Dr  Pepper  and  Toyota  “flackeries,”  who 
are  now  outcasts  in  western  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Their  releases — if  Mr.  Smiley’s  out¬ 
raged  charges  are  to  be  believed — surely 
were  misdirected.  But  doesn’t  his  oflSce 
have  that  great  labor-saving  device,  a 
wastebasket? 

Donald  P.  McEwan 

Chicago,  Ill. 

(Mr.  McEwan  is  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  Kemper  Insurance.) 


PRESS  RELEASES 

During  my  short  lifetime  I  have  edited 
a  half  dozen  papers  during  which  time  I 
have  examined  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  news  releases  and  still  do  so  today, 
considering  it  a  part  of  my  business  and 
a  part  of  my  job. 

I  am  griped  by  all  the  cry  babies  who 
are  too  lazy  to  examine  what  comes  in  or 
too  lazy  to  throw  it  away.  When  editors 
learn  that  using  a  release  that  fits  their 
needs  or  interests  their  readers  regardless 
of  whom  it  serves  they  will  produce  better 
newspapers. 

I  could  cite  numerous  examples  where 
the  releases  either  provided  a  good  story 
with  a  little  cutting  or  chopping;  but  even 
more  important  they  often  led  to  good 
local  stories.  Instead  of  condemning  pub¬ 
lic  relation  firms  or  crying  about  their 
jobs  newspaper  people  should  use  this 
material  where  they  can  apply  it.  All 
this  complaining  and  talk  of  “charging 
for  releases”  is  so  ridiculous  that  I’m  even 
surprised  our  trade  publishers  even  dig¬ 
nify  these  “publicity  releases”  by  printing 
them.  These  cry  babies  are  doing  exactly 
what  they  condemn  in  others. 

I  for  one  defend  the  public  relations 
man  and  like  the  press  release.  I  may 
only  use  one  in  a  thousand  but  even  that 
is  worth  the  trouble  of  sorting  them  or 
looking  at  them. 

Victor  C.  Leiker 

General  Manager 
Middletown  (N.J.)  Courier 


COLLEGE  PRESS 

For  years  I  have  been  reading  about 
the  importance  of  a  “free  college  press”, 
and  always  there  has  seemed  to  be  some¬ 
thing  missing  in  the  discussion. 

Can  or  should  a  college  newspaper  be 
“free”  when  its  editors  are  irresponsible? 
Is  there  anything  noble  about  having 
been  free  to  express  yourself  when  you 
operate  free  of  the  responsibilities  that 
accompany  the  ownership  of  a  news¬ 
paper? 

An  irresponsible  person  can  be  quite 
flamboyant  in  his  opinions  and  it  won’t 
cost  him  anything.  Does  not  this  cheapen 
him  and  his  ideas? 

The  flywheel  on  the  old  steam  engine 
would  run  wild  but  for  the  arms  on  the 
governor.  They  are  responsible. 

Until  a  man  owns  a  newspaper  and  op¬ 
erates  it  courageously  he  cannot  expect 
credit  for  his  ideas  and  expressions.  Col¬ 
lege  editors  are  getting  a  false  picture 
of  the  publishing  business  and  their  de¬ 
bates  about  freedom  of  the  college  press 
are  largely  sophomoric. 

Dan  L.  Beebe 

Editor-Publisher, 

Oroville  (Calif.)  Mercury-Register 


DESIGN  FEATURE 

Good  idea !  A  full  page  for  Howard 
Taylor’s  guide  to  better  makeup — with 
three-ring  binder  holes  for  convenience. 
This  excellent  new  feature  and  Ed 
Arnold’s  “Page  of  the  Week”  combine  to 
make  E&P  the  magazine  for  the  Fourth 
Estate. 

Frank  Romano 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

( M r.  Romano  is  manager  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  at  Merlin  Advertis¬ 
ing,  a  Division  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company.) 

iiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!i:iiii^ 

Short  Takes 

Gov.  David  F.  Cargo’s  news  confer¬ 
ence  was  delayed  when  his  press  secre¬ 
tary,  Bill  Previtti,  became  clocked  in  the 
governor’s  executive  rest  room. — Albu¬ 
querque  (N.M.)  Journal. 
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AFGHANISTANISM 

Can  any  E&P  reader  refer  me  to  a 
published  use  of  the  expression  Afghanis- 
tanism  (editorial  escapism)  prior  to  1948? 
That  is  as  far  back  as  I  can  push  the  word 
in  published  form.  It  was  used  by  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones  in  a  talk  before  the  1948  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  (published  in  Problems  of 
Journalism,  ASNE,  1948). 

Although  I  have  found  no  pre-1948  pub¬ 
lished  evidence  of  this  usage,  I  am  morally 
certain — as  are  a  number  of  my  newspaper 
friends — that  the  expression  is  much  older. 
Can  anyone  help  me  prove  it? 

Joseph  L.  Morrison 
School  of  Journalism 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


The  result  will  probably  be  that  Mr. 
Martin  will  have  to  contend  with  a  broad 
somewhat  more  in  tune  with  President 
Johnson’s  economic  views. — Wall  Street 
Journal. 

• 

After  a  record-sized  peach  march, 
demonstrators  quietly  dispersed.  —  Salt 
Lake  (Utah)  Tribune. 

• 

He  told  police  he  was  in  a  nearby 
restaurant  when  he  was  told  that  five 
youths  were  eating  a  man. — Washington 
(D.C.)  Star. 


Waitresses:  Attractive  hourly  rate 
plus  free  males  and  uniforms. — Dear¬ 
born  (Mich.)  Press. 
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May 
will  be  me 
of  thesB  daye 
Uvatapalfiiiial 
atthoFIC 

One  of  those  days  when  he'll  have  time  for  only 
one  newspaper.  And  most  likely  it  will  be 
The  Washington  Post.  For  not  only  is  The  Post  read 
by  95%  of  all  key  government  people - 
plus  every  Senator  and  almost  every  Representative 
—  it  is  the  newspaper  they  read,  by  a  margin 
of  nearly  three  to  one,  when  there’s  time  for  only  one. 
And  these  days,  Washington  is  a  busy  town. 


Source:  Ctrl  J.  Ntlion  Researen,  Irtc. 


New  York  is  where  you  sell  like  a  pro 
...or  you  don’t  sell  at  all.  It’s  where 
you  go  to  make  the  big  sale.  And  the  big 
profit.  New  York  is  the  market  place  of 
The  New  York  Times.  Where  The 
Washington  Post  comes  to  sell  national 
advertising.  For  good  reason:  The 
New  York  Times  is  daily  trade  news 
headquarters  for  advertising  men  in 
New  York... where  more  advertising  is 
billed  than  in  the  next  13  top-ranking 
markets  combined.  Ask  us  for  full  details: 
Media  Advertising  Dept.,  229  West  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036; 

Tel.  (212)  556-1455. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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No  Shortage  of  Applicants 
For  Newsroom  Intern  Jobs 


Recruiters  Went  14,000  Miles; 

Program  Refinements  Outlined 

With  an  inoreuiiiii^  niiiiiber  of  editors  heconiin^  iii- 
\olved  in  snninier  intern  programs,  this  report  from  the 
Washington  l*ost  may  serve  as  a  gui<le  to  operations  as  well 
as  an  outline  for  similar  undertakings,  with  a  hit  of  advice 
thrown  in.  The  report  was  prepared  hy  James  (daytoii,  an 
assistant  managing  editor,  and  Robert  Baker,  a  reporter  as- 


•ijined  to  the  program. 

This  year,  the  Washington 
Post  launched  an  intensive  re¬ 
cruitment  of  applicants  for  its 
summer  intern  program.  This 
immediately  raises  the  question 
why — a  good  question  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Post  has  had 
little  difficulty  in  filling  intern 
positions  in  the  past  without 
such  a  recruiting  effort. 

This  is  why: 

1.  To  improve  the  over-all 
quality  of  our  interns.  Let  it  be 
said  at  once  that  excellent  pros¬ 
pects  have  emerged  from  past 
intern  programs.  But  there  were 
others  who  were  only  average. 
Intensive  recruitment,  inter¬ 
news  and  examinations  are 
guards  against  disappointments. 

2.  To  eliminate  the  interns  not 
really  interested  in  journalism 
as  a  career.  Some  of  the  past 
summer  interns  were  eventually 
hired  as  staffers.  But  too  many 
in  the  past  were  simply  bright 
students  interested  in  a  summer 
job  that  provided  good  pay,  ex¬ 
citement,  prestige  and  a  lively 
town  to  visit  before  going  on  to 
other  chosen  fields. 

Z.  To  broaden  the  over-all  base 
of  the  intern  group.  Many  news¬ 
papers  still  are  provincial  in 
their  intern  outlook.  Some  have 
a  policy  of  restricting  summer 
jobs  to  students  in  their  area, 
others  simply  don’t  bother  to  look 
any  further.  Consequently,  stu¬ 
dents  look  for  jobs  in  their  own 
area. 

Beyond  Ivy  I>eague 

In  the  case  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  we  have  had  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  applicants  from 
Northeast  colleges — fine  schools, 
fine  applicants.  But  this  has 
given  us  a  certain  sameness  of 
background  and  outlook,  and  has 


tended  to  preclude  us  from  get¬ 
ting  outstanding  prospects  else¬ 
where  in  the  country.  We  found, 
for  example,  that  many  college 
officials  and  students  thought 
that  the  Washington  Post  was 
interested  only  in  Ivy  League 
prospects. 

A.  To  establish  a  source  of  out¬ 
standing  permanent  job  appli¬ 
cants  through  a  well-grounded 
summer  intern  program.  For  its 
junior  reporters,  the  Post  should 
be  getting  the  best  young  people 
coming  off  the  college  campuses. 
But  in  the  past  we  have  not  been 
exposed,  or  have  not  exposed 
ourselves,  to  what  is  available. 
If  our  present  program  is  as 
successful  as  it  should  be,  we 
should  have  established  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  job  applicants  of 
superior  rating — on  whom  we 
already  have  a  book. 

5.  To  prove — as  many  pub¬ 
lishers  apparently  doubt — that 
there  are  plenty  of  bright,  eager, 
competent  college  students  who 
want  to  enter  the  newspaper 
field,  if  only  they  are  given  the 
chance. 

We  believe  we  have  met  these 
goals.  The  proof,  of  course,  will 
not  be  available  immediately. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  summer 
the  editors  will  be  able  to  judge 
how  well  we  have  done  in  im¬ 
proving  over-all  quality  of  the 
interns  and  in  establishing  a 
source  for  prospective  employes. 

We  believe  we  have  eliminated 
those  not  really  interested  in 
journalism  as  a  career — al¬ 
though  college  students  ought  to 
l)e  free  to  change  their  minds 
and  we  should,  therefore,  expect 
some  dropouts. 

Certain  the  base  of  the  intern 
group  has  been  broadened.  Of 
last  year’s  12  interns,  nine  came 
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from  Eastern  schools.  Of  the  15 
coming  this  summer,  six  are 
from  the  East,  four  from  the 
South,  two  from  the  Midwest 
and  thi*ee  from  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

We  think  we  have  established 
that  there  are  plenty  of  bright 
college  students  who  want  to  be 
in  journalism. 

The  .Appeal 

In  early  January,  we  sent  an 
announcement  to  281  colleges, 
asking  interested  students  to 
reply  with  a  letter  of  intent  by 
February  6.  This  announcement 
outlined  the  program  and  prom¬ 
ised  that  we  would  conduct  as 
many  personal  Interviews  as 
possible. 

The  Kesponse 

We  got  700  letters  from  more 
than  200  schools  in  46  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  More 
than  600  students  filled  out 
formal  application  forms  and 
.500  sent  us  examples  of  their 
work. 

The  Interviews 

With  City  Editor  Steve  Isaacs, 
we  interviewed  about  75  appli¬ 
cants  at  the  office  here  and  in 
early  February,  often  as  a  three- 
man  team  which  helped  produce 
a  fairly  standardized  interview. 
We  thus  were  able  to  discuss 
candidates  readily  and  develop  a 
standardized  scoring  system. 

It  was  obvious  that  we  could 
not  visit  the  campuses  of  all  who 
applied.  So  we  set  up  regional 
interviewing  points.  We  sent  out 
notices,  telling  applicants  that 
we  would  be  at  such-and-such 
place  at  a  certain  time  for  inter¬ 
viewing.  We  did  not  want  them 
to  get  their  hopes  too  high,  so 
we  told  them  in  advance  that  we 
had  600  applicants  for  the  12 
jobs.  This  obvious  damper  had 
little  effect ;  the  response  of  these 
eager  students  was  fantastic. 

Our  travels  took  us  14,000 
miles.  Both  of  us  interviewed 
applicants  in  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Boston  and  New 
York,  spending  two  days  in  each 
place,  because  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  applicants  there.  In  be¬ 
tween,  we  traveled  our  separate 
ways  to  take  in  as  many  inter¬ 
viewing  points  as  possible. 
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We  interviewed  in  18  states: 
California,  Utah,  Colorado, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Florida,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  New  York  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

We  interviewed  on  13  cam¬ 
puses:  Berkeley,  UCLA,  Stan¬ 
ford,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
University  of  Kansas,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  Ohio  State, 
University  of  Michigan,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  University  of  Indiana, 
Vanderbilt  University,  Fisk  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Excited  and  Eager 

Examples  of  the  excitement 
and  eagerness  that  our  trip 
caused : 

•  Two  students  drove  all 
night  from  Tucson  to  Los  An¬ 
geles,  527  miles,  for  their  inter¬ 
views  the  next  morning,  and 
then  drove  back  the  same  day. 

•  One  student  hitch-hiked  the 
420  miles  from  Minneapolis  to 
Chicago,  through  10-degrees-be- 
low-zero  weather,  for  his  inter¬ 
view. 

•  Another  drove  167  miles 
from  Pocatello,  Idaho,  for  an 
interview  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Airport. 

•  Two  girls  drove  the  110 
miles  from  Searcy,  Ark.,  to 
Memphis,  then  flew  the  222  miles 
to  Nashville  on  the  chance  they 
might  be  interviewed.  They  were, 
at  2  a.m.  in  the  deserted  restau¬ 
rant  of  the  Holiday  Inn  motel, 
under  the  suspicious  eyes  of  a 
policeman. 

•  At  the  University  of 
Kansas,  where  we  had  17  appli¬ 
cants  to  interview,  another  large 
metropolitan  paper  had  only 
four  applicants  to  interview  the 
same  day. 

•  One  student  in  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.  M.,  stood  by  on  flights 
to  Oklahoma  City  or  Denver, 
whichever  came  first,  finally 
catching  one  to  Denver,  415 
miles  away,  where  he  was  inter¬ 
viewed  at  the  airport. 

•  Placement  officers  at  Berke¬ 
ley  said  they  certainly  were 
anxious  to  meet  us  because  never 
before  had  they  seen  such  inter¬ 
est  in  a  summer  job  offer  (we 
had  31  applicants  there). 

•  A  girl  took  her  first  air¬ 
plane  flight,  from  Fresno  to 
San  Francisco,  where  she  was 
interviewed  at  the  airport  motel. 

•  On  campuses,  we  found 
generally  that  we  had  far  more 
students  to  interview  than  other 
companies  on  the  same  day; 

(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Prison  Interview 
Barred  By  Court 


Waukesha,  Wis. 

A  i)risoner’s  request  for  an 
interview  with  a  reporter  was 
denied  in  Circuit  Court  here 
May  31. 

Judge  William  Gramling 
ruled  that  Robert  D.  Kramer, 
accused  in  the  knife  murders  of 
two  young  women,  cannot  be  in¬ 
terviewed  while  he  is  being  held 
in  the  county  jail. 

The  judge’s  action  reversed  a 
lower  court’s  ruling  that  Kram¬ 
er  could  be  inteiwiewed  by 
William  B.  Hale  Jr.,  a  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  reporter.  The  inter¬ 
view  had  been  requested  re¬ 
peatedly  by  Kramer  and  his  at¬ 
torney,  Peter  Panos,  and  re¬ 
jected  by  the  sheriff  and  dis¬ 
trict  attorney. 

Judge  Gramling  said  he  was 
not  ruling  “that  as  a  matter  of 
principle  a  newspaper  reporter 
may  never  interview  a  prisoner 
confined  in  the  county  jail.” 

He  said  he  could  imagine  cir¬ 
cumstances  where  it  would  be 
proper  for  the  sheriff  to  allow 
a  reporter  to  conduct  an  inter¬ 
view  and  circumstances  where 
the  sheriff  might  be  derelict  if 
he  refused  to  allow  the  inter¬ 


a  person  in  jail  to  communicate 
was  not  limited  to  his  attorney, 
but  includes  others  whose  con¬ 
ference  with  the  defendant 
“may  have  some  useful  purpose 
in  the  defense.” 

The  judge  ordered  both  Panos 
and  Murphy  to  make  no  public 
statement  about  the  case. 

Kramer  indicated  that  he 
wanted  to  defend  his  case  in  the 
press  rather  than  in  the  court¬ 
room,  Murphy  said. 

“As  far  as  publicity  is  con¬ 
cerned,  bit  by  bit,  Murphy  and 
law  officers  have  leaked  out  to 
the  press  evidence  that  Kramer 
is  guilty,”  Panos  declared. 


Ingersoll  Unconcerned 
About  Partner  Rumors 


view. 

The  sole  issue  in  the  case,  in 
the  court’s  opinion,  was  wheth¬ 
er  the  sheriff  could  set  up  rules 
and  regulations  which  were  rea¬ 
sonable.  “If  so,”  Gramling 
asked,  “is  a  rule  prohibiting  the 
defendant  from  talking  to  Mr. 
Hale,  a  reporter,  reasonable?” 

The  judge  said  he  believed  the 
rule  would  be  reasonable.  He 
pointed  out  that  all  attorneys  in 
the  case  had  agreed  that  the 
sheriff  was  in  charge  of  the  jail. 

Panos  maintained  that  “my 
man  professes  his  innocence  and 
I  think  the  press  and  public 
have  a  right  to  know.” 

Kramer  refused  to  talk  to 
law  officers. 

Dist.  Atty.  Roger  P.  Murphy 
said  no  prisoners  may  be  inter¬ 
viewed  by  reporters  “when  they 
are  in  our  custody.” 

Panos  contended  that  this  de¬ 
prives  Kramer  of  his  right  to 
free  speech,  and  that  incarcera¬ 
tion  does  not  also  include  the 
right  to  deprive  Kramer  of  this 
freedom. 


Newspaper  publisher  Ralph 
Ingersoll  said  this  week  he  did 
not  think  there  was  “any  truth 
in  reports”  that  the  partnership 
betw'een  the  television  produc¬ 
ers,  Mark  Goodson  and  William 
Todman,  would  soon  be  termi¬ 
nated. 

Ingersoll,  who  is  associated 
in  eight  daily  newspapers  with 
Goodson  and  Todman,  said  there 
had  been  many  similar  rumors 
in  the  past — “typical  show  busi¬ 
ness  stuff.” 

He  also  noted  that  if  the  tv 
producers  did  part  company — 
“which  I  do  not  believe  to  be 
likely”  —  such  a  division  “will 
not  involve  our  new'spaper  in¬ 
terests.” 

“We’re  all  partners  together,” 
he  said,  “their  tv  commitments 
have  no  relationship  to  their 
newspaper  interests.” 


Newhouse  Enlarges 
His  CATV  Interest 


Neither  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  nor  Hale  was  involved  in 
legal  steps  to  have  Hale  inter¬ 
view  Kramer. 

On  May  18,  Waukesha  County 
Judge  William  G.  Callow  ruled 
that  Kramer  had  the  right  to 
talk  with  a  reporter  selected  by 
his  attorney. 

Judge  Callow  said  the  right  of 


General  Manager 
For  Cowles  Paper 


Lakeland,  Fla. 

J.  T.  (Tom)  Ricketson  has 
been  named  general  manager  of 
the  Lakeland  Ledger  Publishing 
Corporation  and  Richard  E.  Day 
has  been  named  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Ledger,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  R.  Harrison, 
president  of  the  corporation 
which  is  a  subsidiary  of  Cowles 
Communications  Inc. 


Robert  E.  Hughes,  classified 
manager,  was  named  an  as¬ 
sistant  vicepresident  of  the  com¬ 
pany  here. 


Newspaper  1  Opens 
Offiee  in  Detroit 


Day,  who  previously  was  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager,  was 
also  elected  a  vicepresident  of 
the  Lakeland  subsidiary.  Ricket¬ 
son,  who  formerly  w’as  adver¬ 
tising  director,  continues  as  a 
vicepresident  of  the  corporation 
and  becomes  a  vicepresident  of 
the  Gainesville  Sun  Publishing 
Co.,  another  CCI  subsidiary. 


Harold  H.  Jaeger,  president 
of  Newspaper  1,  announced  this 
week  the  appointment  of  Jack 
Sterling  as  manager  of  the 
newly  established  Detroit  office. 

Sterling,  who  has  been  senior 
vicepresident  and  Detroit  man¬ 
ager  of  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc.,  will 
handle  sales  and  service  in  the 
automotive  area. 

Newspaper  1,  an  organization 
supported  by  30  newspapers,  has 
up  to  this  time  concentrated  in 
the  package  goods  field.  It  has 
offices  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 


Daly  Will  Direct 
Voice  of  America 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 


Corning,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Fribley 
of  Corning  announce  that  they 
have  sold,  subject  to  Federal 
Communications  Commission  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  transfer,  their  re¬ 
maining  50%  interest  in  New 
York-Penn  Microw’ave  Corp.  to 
the  50%  owner,  Newhouse 
Microwave  Inc.  of  Syracuse. 

New  York-Penn  Microwave 
carries  the  signals  of  the  New 
York  City  independent  stations 
to  numerous  CATV  systems 
along  the  southern  tier  of  New’ 
York  and  down  into  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  has  applications  on 
file  before  the  FCC  to  extend 
this  service  as  far  south  as  West 
Virginia. 

Broker  in  the  transaction  w’as 
Daniels  &  Associates,  Denver. 


Washington 

John  Charles  Daly  Jr.  the  new 
director  of  the  Voice  of  America, 
will  bring  to  a  world-wide  news 
operation  a  w’orld-w’ide  experi¬ 
ence  in  reporting  the  news. 

He  w’ill  shift  from  “What’s  My 
Line”,  a  specialized  tv  panel 
show’,  to  a  broadcast  line  that 
carries  new’s  of  the  United 
States  in  38  languages  over  92 
transmitters  to  3,000  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  all  parts  of  the  w’orld. 

Daly’s  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  May  29  by  Leonard  H. 
Marks,  director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Service,  of 
w’hich  the  Voice  is  a  part.  His 
selection  to  succeed  John  W. 
Chancellor  had  been  forecast 
since  Chancellor  announced 
several  w’eeks  ago  his  intention 
to  return  to  electronic  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  national  affairs  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company.  Daly 
W’ill  take  over  about  Labor  Day. 

Except  that  Daly,  53,  has  been 
in  the  new’s  business  longer  than 
Chancellor,  39,  their  professional 
experiences  have  been  somewhat 
parallel.  Each  has  been  a  White 
House  correspondent,  covered 
political  campaigrns,  and  re¬ 
ported  from  all  over  the  w’orld, 
Daly  for  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Company  and 
Chancellor  for  NBC.  Daly  joined 
CBS  in  1937.  Chancellor  had 
been  w’ith  NBC  since  1950  until 
President  Johnson  appointed 
him  to  head  the  VoA  tw’o  years 
ago. 


Chancellor  was  the  first  pro¬ 
fessional  broadcaster  to  head  the 
Voice. 

The  question  being  asked  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere  is 
w’hether  the  change  from  Chan¬ 
cellor  to  Daly  W’ill  result  in  a 
change  of  programming  and 
policy  at  the  VoA.  That  question 
W’as  not  answ’ered  by  Marks  or 
by  Daly  at  the  new’s  conference 
at  W’hich  Daly’s  appointment  w’as 
announced.  A  consensus  appears 
to  be  that  basic  procedures  and 
policies  will  be  maintained,  with 
possible  changes  in  methods  of 
operation.  Daly  will  bring  to  the 
Voice  w’ider  experience  as  an 
administrator  than  Chancellor 
and  some  employes  w’hose  assign¬ 
ments  w’ere  shifted  by  Chancel¬ 
lor  are  hopeful  that  their  old 
jobs  W’ill  be  restored. 


‘Chancellor  Swing' 


EDITOR  & 


Last  November,  Chancellor  in¬ 
troduced  a  new’  program  tech¬ 
nique,  designed  to  give  w’hat  he 
said  was  a  “new  sound”  to  the 
overseas  broadcasts.  He  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  quarter-hour  and 
half-hour  programs  of  music, 
editorial  roundups  and  feature 
pieces,  a  larger  variety  of 
shorter  items  intended  to  hold 
listeners’  attention.  Voice  broad¬ 
casts,  he  said,  must  “sound 
American,”  and  “reflect  the  cur¬ 
rent  image  of  the  United  States 
as  an  interesting  dynamic,  up¬ 
tempo  place.”  His  program  be¬ 
came  know’n  as  the  “Chancellor 
sw’ing.” 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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Sameness  of  Papers 
Their  Basic  Strength 


Apart  from  general  news,  reg¬ 
ular  features  on  sports  and 
society,  the  weather  and  the  tele¬ 
vision  log  are  the  most  universal 
elements  of  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States.  This  finding 
comes  from  a  new  survey  of  all 
daily  newspapers  in  the  country, 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“This  new  survey  documents 
the  truly  encyclopedic  range  of 
content  in  the  U.S.  daily  press,” 
said  Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau.  “The  find¬ 
ings  are  particularly  remarkable 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
median  daily  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  has  a  circulation 
of  only  slightly  over  10,000.” 

“The  vast  range  of  subjects  on 
which  newspapers  carry  regu¬ 
lar  features  illustrates  the  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  coverage 
which  is  a  basic  strength  of  the 
medium,”  Bogart  observed.  “No 
editor  expects  every  reader  to 
read  everything  placed  before 
him.  He  expects  the  reader  to 
select  the  information  he  knows 
will  be  useful  for  him  from  the 
wide  cafeteria  array  of  choices. 
For  this  reason  it  is  wrong  to 
compare  the  information  and 
news  function  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  that  of  broadcast 
newscasts  which  deal  mainly 
with  the  top  headlines  or  with 
events  which  lend  themselves  to 
a  newsreel  type  of  pictorial 
treatment.” 

Regular  Features 

At  least  three-fourths  of  the 
newspapers  surveyed  report  that 
they  regularly  carry  editorial 
features  (special  columns  or  sec¬ 
tions)  dealing  with  business  and 
finance,  fashion,  food  and 
recipes,  health  and  medical 
news,  personal  advice  and  tele¬ 
vision.  Between  three-fifths  and 
three-quarters  regularly  carry 
features  dealing  with  beauty, 
books,  bridge,  farm  and  ranch 
activities,  motion  pictures,  secu¬ 
rity  and  commodity  quotations, 
sewing  patterns,  teen-age  activi¬ 
ties  and  the  theater. 

Between  half  and  three-fifths 
of  the  papers  carry  features  on 
diild  care,  “do-it-yourself”  activ¬ 
ities,  home  building,  home  fur¬ 
nishings  and  science. 

Between  a  third  and  one-half 
carry  regular  editorial  features 
on  automotive,  men’s  fashions, 
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boating,  etiquette,  college  activi¬ 
ties,  resort  and  travel,  radio  and 
teen-age  fashions. 

The  study  shows  that  news¬ 
papers  published  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  are  remark¬ 
ably  similar  in  their  treatment 
of  different  subjects.  Larger 
papers,  the  survey  shows,  regru- 
larly  carry  more  different  types 
of  editorial  features.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  virtually  all  papers  in 
the  big  cities  carry  regular  busi¬ 
ness,  tv,  w'eather,  sports  and 
society  features.  About  half  of 
these  big-city  papers  carry  regu¬ 
lar  features  on  pets,  and  nearly 
tw’o  out  of  five  carry  regular 
features  on  photography  and 
farm  and  ranch  news. 

Leltpr»  to  the  Editor 

The  Bureau’s  study  is  based 
on  nearly  1,200  questionnaires 
(69%  of  1,714  questionnaires 
mailed  out  to  every  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States).  The 
findings  were  projected  to  the 
entire  daily  press  by  a  method 
that  gives  proportionate  weight 
to  every  newspaper  circulation 
bracket. 

Among  the  incidental  findings 
of  the  research  are  these  points : 

•  Virtually  all  big  news¬ 
papers  of  over  200,000  circula¬ 
tion  receive  over  3,000  letters  to 
the  editor  each  year. 

•  Wednesday  is  the  major  day 
for  food  advertising  for  57%  of 
all  the  newspapers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Thursday  is  the  runner-up, 
named  by  35%.  However,  the 
pattern  is  strikingly  different  in 
big  cities  and  small  ones.  For 
big  papers  with  circulations  over 
200,000,  59%  report  Thursday  is 
the  major  day  for  food  adver¬ 
tising.  That  proportion  drops  to 
32%  in  papers  under  200,000 
circulation.  Wednesday  is  the 
major  food  advertising  day  in 
the  New'  England,  Mid-Atlantic 
and  North  Central  States,  and  in 
the  Pacific  Coast,  Thursday  is 
the  most  important  day  in  the 
Southern,  South  Central  and 
Mountain  States.  National  food 
advertising  follows  the  same 
day-by-day  pattern  as  local  food 
advertising,  but  it  is  somewhat 
more  dispersed  over  the  days  of 
the  week. 

•  Friday  is  named  by  45% 
of  the  papers  as  the  principal 
food  shopping  day.  Friday  is  the 
best  day  in  every  city  size  group. 
Thursday  and  Saturday  rank 
next  in  importance. 

•  The  typical  daily  publishes 
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several  hundred  inches  of  food 
and  recipe  columns  each  year. 
Among  the  biggest  papers,  over 
200,000  circulation,  a  majority 
publish  more  than  750  food  col¬ 
umns  and  recipes  every  year. 

•  For  40%  of  the  papers, 
Thursday  is  the  biggest  depart¬ 
ment  store  merchandising  day. 
Wednesday  is  the  runner-up, 
with  34%.  In  the  biggest  cities 
of  over  one-half  million,  Sunday 
is  the  most  important  day  for 
this  type  of  advertising. 

•  Friday  is  named  by  31%  of 
the  papers  as  the  most  important 
day  for  automotive  advertising, 
with  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
next  in  importance.  In  the  big¬ 
gest  cities,  Saturday  is  also  an 
important  automotive  adver¬ 
tising  day. 

•  Nine  out  of  ten  papers  with 
circulations  of  over  100,000  have 
facilities  for  carrying  split  run 
advertising.  Such  facilities  are 
also  reported  by  71%  of  those 
with  50-100,000  circulation  and 
by  51%  of  the  papers  in  the 
25,000-50,000  circulation  bracket. 


Daly  to  VoA 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

Daly  was  asked  if  he  intended 
to  impart  a  “Daly  swing”  to  the 
Voice.  He  replied:  “I  don’t  know' 
whether  we’ll  swing,  but  I  hope 
we  will  keep  up  with  things.” 

Daly  said  that  he  did  not  think 
the  Voice  w'as  suffering  from 
any  “credibility  gap.”  Henry 
Loomis,  who  was  Chancellor’s 
predecessor,  asserted  that  his 
resignation  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  news  broadcasts  were 
being  diluted  with  propaganda 
as  a  result  of  which  the  Voice 
was  losing  credibility. 

Daly  said  he  saw  nothing  in 
the  operation  that  would  w'ar- 
rant  a  change  of  a  “credibility 
gap  on  the  part  of  the  Voice  of 
America’s  operations.” 

Daly  said  that  he  intended  to 
use  “integrity,  skill  and  imagi¬ 
nation”  in  the  Voice  program  and 
that  the  broadcasts  would  in¬ 
clude  such  controversial  national 
subjects  as  the  current  dissent 
over  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

This  remark  created  a  stir 
among  several  Congressmen 
who  said  Daly  should  devote  his 
talents  to  management  and  al¬ 
low  the  Voice  to  present  the  of¬ 
ficial  government  policy  abroad. 

Reduction  in  Income 

Marks  said  that  Chancellor 
would  be  returning  to  NBC  at  a 
substantially  increased  salary. 
Daly  said  that  he  w'ould  be 
leaving  CBS  at  a  “substantially 
reduced  one.”  His  government 
salary  will  be  $24,500.  He  has 
been  credited  with  an  annual 


income  of  as  high  as  $250,000. 

Daly  was  born  in  Johannes¬ 
burg,  South  Africa,  where  he 
acquired  the  trace  of  a  British 
accent  noticed  in  his  broadcasts. 
He  left  Boston  College  in  1932 
and  worked  at  various  things 
until  he  landed  a  radio  job  with 
NBC  in  Washington.  His  later 
assigrnments  with  ABC  and  CBS 
included  war  reporting  from 
London,  Algiers,  Italy  and  the 
Middle  East  and  coverage  of  the 
Nuremberg  trials  and  the  Berlin 
airlift. 

When  he  takes  over  the  Voice 
he  will  head  a  force  of  1,360 
persons  in  this  country  and 
1,012  overseas.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
pected,  however,  that  his  own 
mellifluous  voice — something  of 
a  trade  mark  in  broadcasting — 
will  be  heard  often  on  the  inter¬ 
national  air  waves.  He  will  be 
busy  planning  programs  and 
directing  the  work  of  others. 

Daly  was  divorced  in  1960 
from  his  first  wife,  the  former 
Margaret  Creswell  Neal,  and  the 
same  year  he  married  Virginia 
Warren,  the  daughter  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  three  children  by 
his  first  marriage  and  has  three 
by  his  second. 


N.Y.  City  Promised 
Shopping  Weekly 

Plans  were  announced  this 
w’eek  for  publication  “by  the  end 
of  the  month”  of  a  new  weekly 
newspaper  for  New  York  City. 

Titled  Shopping  News,  a  first 
issue  of  300,000  copies  is 
planned.  Behind  the  project  is 
Leland  Merrick,  who  heads  up  a 
publishing  firm  which  specialize 
in  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing. 

Merrick  told  E&P:  “We  will 
distribute  on  a  city-wide  basis 
selling  from  new'sstands  at  5 
cents  per  copy,  distributing  free 
copies  to  airlines,  hotels  and 
railroads.  We  will  publish  regu¬ 
lar  city  news  but  w’ill  feature 
news  and  stories  of  interest  to 
the  buying  public.” 

The  tabloid  weekly,  it  was 
stated,  will  be  published  letter- 
press  and  has  a  staff  of  11.  Of¬ 
fices  are  at  22  East  Kingsbridge 
Road,  Bronx. 


Flores  in  Lisbon 

Isaac  M.  Floi-es  succeeds 
Dennis  F.  Redmont  as  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent  in 
Lisbon.  He  was  the  AP  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Havana  from  1965 
until  recently.  A  native  of  Dom¬ 
ing,  N.M.,  Flores  attended  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  AP  service  at 
Albuquerque  in  1958.  Redmont 
moves  to  Rome. 
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Printer’s-Eye  View 
Of  N.Y.  Automation 


New  York  City  printers,  mem- 
l)ers  of  Typographical  Union  No. 
<>,  are  in  favor  of  automation 
in  the  composing  room. 

However,  “Big  6”  officials — 
“known  for  driving  the  hardest 
bargain  on  automation  of  any 
of  the  60,000  or  more  local 
(trades)  unions  in  the  U.S.” — 
are  guided  by  very  distinct  prin¬ 
ciples  when  contemplating  news¬ 
paper  requests  to  introduce 
technological  improvements. 

According  to  a  new  book 
(“Union  Printers  and  Controlled 
Automation”)  to  be  published 
this  month,  in  shaping  its  atti¬ 
tude  toward  new  typesetting 
techniques,  the  union  was  guided 
by  the  following  five  factors: 

•  “First,  the  union  concen¬ 
trated  on  winning  complete 
jurisdiction  over  every  new  ma¬ 
chine  or  process  that  impinged 
on  or  replaced  existing  methods 
of  preparing  forms  of  type  for 
the  printing  press  .  .  . 

•  “Second,  Local  6  took  steps 
to  retrain  its  members  in  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  to  operate  any  of 
the  new  typesetting  equipment 
within  its  jurisdiction  .  .  . 

•  “Third,  Local  6  insisted 
that  any  publisher  or  printing 
proprietor  who  wished  to  intro¬ 
duce  computerized  labor-saving 
machinery  would  have  to  get  the 
union’s  prior  approval  .  .  . 

•  “Fourth,  Local  6  demanded 
a  share  in  any  benefits  that 
might  accrue  from  the  use  of 
high-speed  electronic  appa¬ 
ratus  .  .  . 

•  “Fifth,  Local  6  negotiators 
refused  to  water  down  economic 
demands  in  order  to  stress  job 
security  .  .  .” 

Fast  Experience 

According  to  authors  Harry 
Kelber  (Associate  Professor, 
New  York  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology)  and  Carl  Schlesinger 
(Local  6  official),  in  forming  its 
policies  “Big  Six  drew  on  its 
experience  with  the  introduction 
of  the  Linotype  machine  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  before,  but 
it  also  improvised  responses  to 
contemporary  conditions  .  .  .” 

The  book,  to  be  published  by 
the  Free  Press,  a  division  of  the 
Macmillan  Company,  also  notes 
that  the  union  local  (currently 
refusing  automation  concessions 
to  the  Long  Island  Star-Journal 
without  which  the  publisher  says 
the  future  is  doubtful)  can  point 
to  agreements  with  other  city 
newspapers  as  evidence  that  its 
“terms  were  not  intolerable.” 

It  is  conceded  that  automa¬ 
tion  is  “the  key  to  expansion.” 


The  authors  write:  “The  typo¬ 
graphical  union’s  limited  experi¬ 
ence  with  automation  seemed  to 
prove  that,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  the  new  typesetting  tech¬ 
niques  could  mean  more,  rather 
than  fewer,  job  opportunities. 
At  the  Times,  where  tape  and 
photographic  typesetting  sys¬ 
tems  had  been  in  operation  for 
several  years,  the  number  of 
Local  6  situation  holders  and 
substitutes  had  grown  from  743 
in  1960  to  846  in  October  1966. 
The  News,  which  had  installed 
the  Linofilm  process,  employed 
990  regular  printers  and  substi¬ 
tutes  in  1966,  compared  with  669 
six  years  earlier — an  increase  of 
more  than  48  percent. 

“These  two  dailies,  eager  to 
expand  their  readership  and  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue,  regarded  the 
new  printing  technology  as  an 
important  factor  for  producing 
a  better  newspaper  faster.  The 
same  favorable  impact  on  em¬ 
ployment  was  noted  at  two 
Washington  papers,  the  Post, 
and  the  Star,  both  of  which  were 
fully  automated  and  thriving.” 

In  discussing  a  “Balance  Be¬ 
tween  Jobs  and  Men,”  the  book 
notes  that  Local  6  negotiators 
will  continue  to  be  guided  by  the 
union’s  policy  of  controlled  auto¬ 
mation  in  any  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  over  new  printing  methods. 

High  Price 

“They  would  cautiously  assess 
the  jol^displacing  potential  of 
each  new  machine  or  process, 
and  then  calculate  the  price  they 
would  want  an  employer  to  pay 
for  permission  to  use  it.  The 
price,  while  high,  would  presum¬ 
ably  still  be  an  acceptable  in¬ 
vestment  for  any  employer  who 
was  interested  in  improving  his 
competitive  position  and  ex¬ 
panding  his  business.” 

The  authors  also  note:  “The 
typographical  union  was  quite 
willing  to  see  the  city’s  news¬ 
papers  and  print  shops  fully 
automated,  provided  three  condi¬ 
tions  were  met:  1)  no  one  pres¬ 
ently  employed  in  the  industry 
— situation  holders,  substitutes, 
and  apprentices — would  be  laid 
off  as  a  result  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  automated  machinery; 
2)  printers’  w’ages  would  rise  as 
a  result  of  the  increased  produc¬ 
tivity;  and  3)  employers  would 
make  the  necessary  payments  to 
protect  the  union’s  welfare  and 
pension  funds.  From  the  union’s 
viewpoint,  these  demands  were 
not  excessive,  and  were  readily 
justifiable  .  .” 

Expressing  satisfaction  with 


the  printers’  policies,  the  authors 
note:  “By  the  beginning  of  1967, 
the  leadership  and  members  of 
New  York  Typographical  Union 
No.  6  could  look  back  on  two 
decades  of  sharp  conflict  with 
the  employers,  during  which  the 
most  dramatic  technological 
changes  in  the  history  of  print¬ 
ing  had  occurred,  and  report 
that  they  had  successfully  sur¬ 
vived  the  initial  impact  of  an 
electronic  revolution.” 

• 

Chalk  Tells 
Plans  for 
New  Papers 

W.^sniNGTON 

O.  Roy  Chalk,  publisher  of 
El  Dia/rio-La  Prensa,  New  York 
City  Spanish-language  daily, 
and  owner  of  an  airline  and 
the  Washington  transit  system, 
told  a  news  conference  on 
Wednesday  that  he  would  start 
publication  of  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Washington  area 
“about  July  15.”  The  tabloid¬ 
sized  Washington  paper  would 
become  a  seven-day  morning 
daily.  Chalk  also  announced  that 
he  would  have  a  five  times  a 
week  afternoon  newspaper 
ready  to  publish  in  New  York 
“within  two  or  three  months.” 

After  the  demise  of  the  World 
Journal  Tribune,  Chalk  said  he 
was  considering  starting  an 
afternoon  tabloid  in  New  York. 
He  said  here  that  he  had  reached 
an  “oral  agreement  with  union 
leaders  in  New  York”  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  ready  to  publish 
there  within  two  or  three 
months. 

Names  Nut  Disclosed 

He  said  that  he  and  Bertram 
A.  Powers,  president  of  Local  6 
of  the  International  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union,  “see  eye  to  eye  on 
both  automation  and  long-term 
contract.”  Chalk  said  that  he 
had  “a  world  famous  editor,” 
ready  to  sign  to  man.age  the 
New'  York  paper  and  that  he 
was  discussing  w'ith  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  “a  really  excellent 
list  of  former  WJT  talent.”  He 
did  not  disclose  the  names  of 
any  prospective  editors  or  em¬ 
ployees.  The  New’  York  paper  is 
still  unnamed,  but  Chalk  said  he 
w’ould  attain  a  circulation  of 
“500,000.” 

Chalk  had  previously  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  to  start  a 
newspaper  in  Washington  and 
the  Virginia  State  Corporation 
Commission  had  issued  a  char¬ 
ter  to  the  D.  C.  Virginian  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  a  corporation  set 
up  by  Chalk.  At  one  time  he 


said  the  paper  would  be  called 
the  D.  C.  Virginian  and  would 
be  published  in  nearby  Vii  ginia. 
At  Wednesday’s  news  confer¬ 
ence  he  did  not  disclose  the  name 
of  the  paper  or  the  place  of 
publication. 

Limpert  Named  Editor 

Chalk  has  hired  John  Lim¬ 
pert,  currently  managing  editor 
of  a  group  of  weeklies  in  the 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  area  as  editor 
of  the  paper.  Chalk  said  Lim¬ 
pert  would  come  to  Washington 
on  June  8  and  would  begin  hir¬ 
ing  around  the  first  of  July.  He 
also  said  he  was  negotiating 
with  United  Press  International 
for  wire  service.  He  foresaw  a 
circulation  of  600,000  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  600,000 
in  the  Washington  suburban 
area.  The  Washington  paper, 
according  to  Chalk,  will  be  “in¬ 
dependent,  conservative  and 
democratic”  patterned  after  the 
Chicago  Tribune  which  he  ad¬ 
mires. 


Wilhelm  Retires; 
Dooley  Is  Named 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Four  promotions  have  been 
announced  in  the  South  Bend 
Tribune’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  the 
retirement  of  Dean  J.  Wilhelm, 
director  of  advertising,  and 
Walter  H.  Housman,  letail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Edward  G.  Dooley,  assistant 
advertising  director  since  June, 
1966,  becomes  adv’ertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

Zane  P.  Trinkley,  classified 
manager  for  four  years,  becomes 
local  retail  advertising  manager. 

Emery  L.  Hirschler,  assistant 
CAM,  moves  up. 

Frank  J.  Csenar,  of  the  retail 
advertising  staff,  has  been 
named  supervisor  of  makeup  and 
copy  dispatch  service. 

Wilhelm,  who  has  had  a  news¬ 
paper  career  of  .50  years  in 
South  Bend,  has  served  as  the 
Tribune’s  advertising  director  | 
since  1950.  He  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  News-  ! 
paper  .Advertising  Executives. 

Housman,  in  the  newspaper 
business  since  1919,  joined  the 
Tribune’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  in  1931. 

Dooley  was  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.) 
Democrat  before  joining  the 
Tribune  lest  year.  He  entered 
the  newspaper  business  as  an 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  He 
has  also  held  executive  posts 
with  the  Miami  Herald  and  the 
Miami  Beach  Sun. 
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Local  Service  Theme 
Emphasized  In  Trial 


Los  Angeles  Another  witi 
The  Times  Mirror  Company  fense  was  Jar 
continued  this  week  to  call  wit-  publisher  of  th« 
nesses  who  testified  before  a  said  his  papers 
Federal  Judge  that  the  Lon  An-  cover  national  i 
,jeles  Times  and  the  San  Ber-  news  as  the  " 
nordino  Siin  have  never  been  therefore  the  ps 

competitors.  pete. 

The  company  is  attempting  to  i  .  l  v 
disprove  contentions  by  the  gov-  Local  .  ews 

emment  that  the  1964  purchase  -phe  advanta 
of  the  Sun  papers  by  the  Times  papers,  he  said 
Mirror  tended  to  create  a  mo-  jj^g  qJ  local  nev 
nopoly  and  unreasonable  re- 
stramt  of  trade.  (E&P,  May  Oran 

1  1.^  o  he  described  as 

Times  Mirror  bought  the  San 

Bernardino  papers  and  other 

assets  for  $15  million  in  cash  in  ’ 

As  far  as  th 

U.  S.  District  Judge  Warren  ^rned  this  ye; 
J  Ferguson  is  hearing  the  case  Drange  Show  v 
without  a  jury.  of  the  y. 

Times  Mirror  attorneys  claim  f'^red. 
the  Times  and  the  Sun  did  not  Guthrie  said 
and  do  not  compete  because  San  circulation  in 
Bernardino  residents  buy  the  of  San  Berr 
Sun  for  local  news  and  adver-  Government  i 
tising.  him  scripts  f 

radio  station 

Chandler  TeMifie^  commercial  £ 

Norman  Chandler,  chairman  .  ®”*^**’*°' 

and  chief  executive  of  Times  Guthrie  repli. 
Mirror,  said  the  company  had 
no  plan  to  monopolize  the  news-  holding  the  cir 
paper  business  in  Southern  ‘han  in  trying 
California.  Also  testifyi 

In  cross-examination,  Chan-  fense  was  R( 
(Her  admitted  the  Los  Angeles  president  of  Hi 
Examiner  was  going  out  of  and  an  officer 
business  when  he  folded  the  Shopping  Centf 
Mirror  in  1962.  sociation.  He 

Department  of  Justice  at-  t^ates  his  advei 
tomey  Bernard  Hollander  also 
brought  out  that  Chandler  had  i^^wspapers. 
tried  to  buy  Hearst’s  afternoon  cially  prohibits 
Herald-Express  in  1961  for  $5  vertise  in  th 
million.  Times,  he  said 

Chandler  said  that  as  early  it  to  see  the  a 
as  1958,  he  and  Hearst  officials  which  have  sto 
discussed  making  the  Times  an  ping  Center. 

“all  day  paper,”  or  to  have  one 
morning  paper  and  one  after¬ 
noon  paper  in  Los  Angeles.  As 
the  “only  way  to  remain  Scliolarsilip 
healthy.” 

He  claimed  the  Mirror  had  Prnnt  H  Rn 

only  one  black  week  in  its  his-  <  v 

tory  and  lost  a  total  of  $12  ‘ 

million  for  the  company.  Press  Internat 

Chandler  had  testified  he  was  lished  a  scholai 
at  one  time  interested  in  pur-  versity  of  Ne 
chasing  papers  in  Riverside,  grants  will  be 
Santa  Barbara  and  Bakersfield,  dents  majorinj 
Hollander  asked  if  he  would  The  gift  is 
still  be  interested  if  the  papers  Bartholomew  ii 
were  available  today  Kate, 

t ne  witness  replied :  I  would  . 

he  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  ”  ® 

Sun  and  Telegram  (The  San  demons 

Bernardino  papers),  but  maybe  enter  the  profe 
you  fellows  wouldn’t  look  with  ism,  need  for  i 
favor  on  it.”  successful  acad 

editor  PUBLISHER  for  June  3,  1967 


Another  witness  for  the  de¬ 
fense  was  James  K.  Guthrie, 
publisher  of  the  Sun  papers.  He 
said  his  papers  cannot  afford  to 
cover  national  and  international 
news  as  the  Times  does,  and 
therefore  the  papers  do  not  com¬ 
pete. 

Local  News  Emphasized 

The  advantage  of  the  Sun 
papers,  he  said  is  their  report¬ 
ing  of  local  news. 

He  cited  as  an  example,  the 
National  Orange  Show,  which 
he  described  as  the  biggest  an¬ 
nual  event  in  San  Bernardino 
County. 

“As  far  as  the  Times  was  con¬ 
cerned  this  year,  the  National 
Orange  Show  was  the  best  kept 
secret  of  the  year,”  Guthrie  de¬ 
clared. 

Guthrie  said  the  Sun  has  little 
circulation  in  the  “West  End” 
of  San  Bernardino  County. 
Government  counsel  showed 
him  scripts  from  a  Pomona 
radio  station  which  contained 
commercial  advertising  the 
Sun’s  Ontario-Upland  edition. 
Guthrie  replied:  “We  were 
probably  more  interested  in 
holding  the  circulation  we  have 
than  in  trying  to  increase  it.” 

Also  testifying  for  the  de¬ 
fense  was  Robert  P.  Howe, 
president  of  Howe  Shoe  Stores, 
and  an  officer  of  the  Inland 
Shopping  Center  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation.  He  said  he  concen¬ 
trates  his  advertising  in  the  Sun 
newspapers.  It  would  be  finan¬ 
cially  prohibitive  for  him  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  he  said,  but  he  watches 
it  to  see  the  ads  of  the  chains 
which  have  stores  in  the  Shop¬ 
ping  Center. 


Scholarship  Posted 

Reno,  Nev. 

Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  United 
Press  International,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  scholarship  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada.  Two  $500 
grants  will  be  awarded  to  stu¬ 
dents  majoring  in  journalism. 
The  gift  is  being  made  by 
Bartholomew  in  memory  of  his 
mother,  Kate,  L.  Bartholomew. 
Criteria  for  selection  will  in¬ 
clude:  demonstrated  desire  to 
enter  the  profession  of  journal¬ 
ism,  need  for  assistance,  and  a 
successful  academic  record. 


Strauss  Retires 

Enid,  Okla. 

Excluding  some  time  out  as  a 
state  legislator  and  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  football  player,  A.  J. 
(Dutch)  Strauss,  70,  has  been 
employed  by  the  Enid  Morning 
News  and  Daily  Eagle  47  years. 
Managing  editor  30  years,  he 
has  retired  because  of  poor 
health  but  will  continue  to  do 
part  time  work  for  the  papers. 
Milton  Garber,  editor,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Robert  E.  Lee,  for¬ 
merly  news  editor  of  the  Wood¬ 
ward  County  Journal,  h£is  been 
added  to  the  news  department. 


16  Nations 
Rated  High 
In  Freedom 

Columbia,  Mo. 

More  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion  is  exposed  to  a  free  press 
than  to  a  controlled  press,  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Center 
at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
reports. 

The  Center  study,  which  in¬ 
vestigated  press  freedom 
throughout  the  world  for  1966, 
found  that  45.2  percent  of  the 
earth’s  population  is  free,  39.2 
percent  is  not  free  and  another 
13  percent  is  somewhere  in  be¬ 
tween,  at  least  on  the  basis  of 
their  press  systems. 

The  study  rated  94  of  the  115 
independent  nations  of  the 
world  with  population  over  one 
million.  The  21  countries  not 
ranked,  because  of  insufficient 
information,  represent  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  world’s  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  freest  region  of  the 
world,  according  to  the  report, 
is  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
where  more  than  96  percent  of 
the  population  lives  under  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  free  press  condi¬ 
tions.  The  most  oppressive  area 
of  the  world  in  regard  to  the 
press  is  the  Middle  East,  where 
72  percent  of  the  population  is 
subject  to  a  controlled  press. 

Some  450  newsmen,  broad¬ 
casters  and  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  in  virtually  every  nation 
of  the  world  participated  in  the 
10-month  study. 

The  16  countries,  listed  in  the 
highest  category  of  press  free¬ 
dom  were:  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Guatemala,  The  Neth¬ 
erlands,  Norway,  Peru,  Philip¬ 
pines,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
United  States,  Uruguay  and 
Venezuela. 

Ralph  L.  Lowenstein,  publi¬ 
cations  editor  of  the  Center,  de¬ 


signed  the  survey  and  super¬ 
vised  the  first  year’s  measure¬ 
ment. 

The  Center  study  enlisted  the 
services  of  native  newsmen  and 
foreign  correspondents  in  all 
the  countries.  Native  newsmen 
from  85  different  countries  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  survey. 

Center  officials  pointed  out 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to 
measure  press  “responsibility” 
or  press  “stability.”  Each 
“judge”  rated  the  country  in 
which  he  lived  or  was  stationed 
along  23  criteria  of  press  free¬ 
dom.  These  included  such  fac¬ 
tors  as  legal  controls  on  the 
press,  government  policies  re¬ 
garding  the  press,  government 
ownership  of  media  and  monop¬ 
oly  ownership  of  media. 

Radio  and  television,  as  well 
as  books,  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers,  were  included  in  the 
survey. 

The  study  found  a  close  rela¬ 
tionship  betw’een  political  democ¬ 
racy  and  press  freedom.  Dr. 
Paul  Fisher,  director  of  the 
Center,  said  that  the  Center 
hopes  to  continue  the  press  free¬ 
dom  measurement  —  called  the 
Press  Independence  and  Critical 
Ability  (PICA)  Index  —  each 
year.  He  said  he  believes  it  can 
l)e  used  as  a  political  barometer. 


Report  on  ‘The  Pill’ 
Wins  Lasker  Prize 

The  Albert  Lasker  Medical 
Journalism  Award  in  the  news¬ 
paper  category  went  to  Barbara 
Yuncker  of  the  New  York  Post 
for  a  series  entitled  “The  Pill.” 
The  prize  was  one  of  five  ($2,- 
500  and  statuette)  awarded  in 
the  18th  annual  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Albert  and 
Mary  Lasker  Foundation. 

Other  winners: 

Law’rence  Lessing,  Fortune 
magazine,  for  “The  Biology 
Revolution.” 

Albert  Rosenfeld,  science  edi¬ 
tor  of  Life,  for  the  “consistent 
excellence  of  the  medical  arti¬ 
cles  in  recent  years.” 

American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  for  its  special  on  mental 
retardation,  “The  Long  Child¬ 
hood  of  Timmy.” 

WXYZ-tv  (Detroit),  for  “Red 
Measles  Sunday,”  a  program 
which  promoted  an  inoculation 
drive. 


Jensen  Heads  Group 

Michael  C.  Jensen,  editor  of 
American  Metal  Market,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Business  Pi-ess 
Editors.  He  was  formerly  ex¬ 
ecutive  financial  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler. 
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‘Bill’  Hears!  Laments 
End  of  New  York  Era 


By  Tony  Brenna 


His  jacket  off,  William  Ran-  the  death  of  a  baby  to  me  — 
dolph  Hearst  Jr.,  was  winding  even  though  only  a  third  of  it 
up  the  business  week.  An  im-  was  ours  and  parenthood  was 
posing  but  weary  figure  in  sus-  shared  with  Jack  Howard  and 
penders,  he  stood  behind  the  John  Hay  Whitney,”  said 
broad  desk  in  the  pine-panelled  Hearst,  who,  like  others  in  the 
office  in  the  Hearst  Corporation  partnership,  claims  that  the 
headquarters.  “potentially  healthy  baby  was 

“As  you  know,”  he  said,  “we  smothered  to  death  by  unreal- 
have  published  at  least  one  New  istic  burdens  piled  upon  it  by 
York  City  newspaper  for  as  long  the  unions.” 
as  I  can  remember.  Now,  there  Hearst,  reported  to  be  the 
are  no  Hearst  papers  here.  The  most  reluctant  of  the  three  part- 
conditions  that  exist  —  and  ners  to  quit  the  city,  was  asked 
there’s  not  much  promise  of  a  if  there  was  truth  in  the  report 
change  —  preclude  the  Hearst  that  he  would  be  joining  multi¬ 
organization  from  making  a  millionaire  Howard  Hughes,  a 
come-back  in  the  afternoon  or  family  friend,  in  a  new  paper, 
the  morning  field.  .  .”  “We  have  talked  about  it.”  he 

It  was  quiet  in  the  comfort-  said.  “In  fact,  we’ve  talked 
able  sanctum.  Just  two  floors  about  it  for  years.  Like  any  new- 
below  could  be  heard  the  mur-  comer,  if  he  decided  on  such  a 
mur  of  8th  Avenue  traffic.  From  venture  he  would  start  half-way 
the  windows  could  be  seen  side-  down  the  track;  without  the 
walks  packed  with  people.  Of-  burdens  and  obligations  that, 
fice,  shop  and  store  workers  say,  this  corporation  would 
hurried  for  home  for  the  start  face.  However,  he  has  merely 
of  the  long  Memorial  Day  week-  indicated  an  interest,  not  stating 
end  —  very  few  of  them  carried  an  intention.  We’ve  had  similar 
a  newspaper.  discussions  many  times.  .  .” 

“We’ve  poured  millions  of  Hearst  declined  to  comment 
dollars  into  this  market.  And  as  to  his  role  —  if  any  —  in  the 
what  have  we  got  to  show  for  eventuality  of  a  Hughes  backed 
it?”  asked  the  Editor-In-Chief  paper.  He  has  been  variously  re- 
of  Hearst  Newspapers.  ported  as  advisor  and  co-finan- 

In  even  tones  he  explained:  cier. 

“We’ve  done  our  best  to  give  Returning  to  the  WJT  in- 
New  Yorkers  the  newspapers  quest,  Hearst  denied  the  wide- 
they  seemed  to  like.  We’ve  put  spread  reports  of  discord  among 
up  with  inflated  staffs,  union  the  partners,  saying:  “I  don’t 
harassment.  We’ve  been  pre-  know'  w'hy  these  stories  were 
vented  from  attempts  to  achieve  given  such  currency.  In  the 
efficiency,  to  correct  inefficiency,  main,  they’re  completely  untrue. 

As  I’ve  said  in  my  ow’n  column.  Yes,  we  had  disagreements, 
businessmen  will  continue  to  normal  disagreements  but  not 
take  losses,  even  for  years,  as  serious  disputes.  We  were  in  ac- 
long  as  there  is  a  reasonable  cord  on  most  things,  but  people 
chance  their  plans  will  pay  out  don’t  talk  about  that.  This  was 
eventually ...”  a  prestige  partnership  which 

,  ,  „  ,  ,  mainlv  worked  well,  taken  on 

Death  of  a  Babv  „ 

For  the  59-year-old  Hearst,  «  . ,  •  wrn.  o 

.,  ,  Considered  W  JT  a  Success 

there  was  reason  for  sorrow. 

How  his  father,  the  “Chief,”  Had  he  and  his  partners  been 
came  from  the  Coast  to  do  battle  satisfied  with  the  paper  edito- 
in  the  East,  was  to  him  more  rially?  “Sure  we  were.  I  consid-  the  partners,  Hearst  and  to  continui 
than  newspaper  history.  While  ered  it  a  success.  It  was  liked  Scripps-Howard,  were  left  to  continuing 

Hearst  properties  flourished  in  and  appreciated  by  the  public  “foot  the  bill”  involved  in  meet-  ers’  wage 

other  markets,  in  other  fields,  —  circulation  is  the  yardstick  ing  WJT  costs.  “It  w'as  a  three-  News  and 

the  newspaper  heritage  in  New  there.  There  were  areas,  about  way  partnership,”  he  stressed,  tractual 
York  City  was  one  of  blighted  which  as  ‘Pop’  used  to  say,  “and  no  one  partner  was  ob-  “would  ha 
hopes.  It  started  with  the  fold-  ‘everybody  was  mutually  dis-  ligated  to  continue  deficit  fi-  erance  paj 
ing  of  the  American  in  depres-  satisfied.’  But  these  were  not  nancing.  Mr.  Whitney  decided  in  the  eve 

sion  days,  then  demise  of  the  serious.”  that  it  was  pointless  making  later  date, 

tabloid  Mirror  in  1963,  merger  Asked  who  had  been  the  most  further  financial  commitments.  ^ 

of  the  Journal  American  and  critical  of  the  partners,  Hearst  Nobody’s  mad  at  ‘Jock’  for  not  D 

the  World  Telegram  in  1966,  replied:  “I  suppose  you  might  staying  to  the  bitter  end.  In  the  “The  al 
and  concluded  when  the  World  say  Whitney  was.  Not  expressly  circumstances  it  was  his  pre-  “for  the 
Journal  Tribune  foundered  last  from  his  comments,  but  from  his  rogative.”  was  to  paj 

month,  actions  it  might  be  concluded  He  explained  that  when  Whit-  increase.  T 

“The  death  of  WJT  was  like  that  he  was.”  ney  refused  further  funds,  the  (Conti 


FANCY  THAT! — Af  59fh  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 
and  retail  hub  of  Manhattan,  a  newsstand  proclaims: 

in  Your  City  ...  Be  Informed." 


JUST  PLAIN  EMPTY — Signs  in  the  windows  of  the  vending  machine 
read  "Sold  Out"  but  half  of  the  bins  are  empty  all  the  time  now 
because  the  city  has  only  three  daily  newspapers  .  .  .  the  News,  the 
Times  and  the  Post. 


UWSUIT  IN  MOBILE 


Judge  Keeps  an  Eye 
On  Papers’  Stock 


Mobile,  Ala. 

Circuit  Judge  William  D.  Boll¬ 
ing  set  aside  a  sweeping  re¬ 
straining  order  against  the 
Mobile  Press  Register,  Inc.,  and 
ordered  attorneys  for  the  news¬ 
paper  and  a  group  of  minority 
stockholders  to  prepare  a  modi¬ 
fied  order  intended  only  to  main¬ 
tain  the  capital  structure  of  the 
corporation. 

The  judge  said  his  ruling  was 
designed  to  allow  him  to  “keep 
a  judicial  eye  on  the  stock  struc¬ 
ture  but  not  to  interfere  with 
normal  operation  of  the  news¬ 
papers.” 

The  minority  stockholders  suit 
was  filed  May  15  by  G.  Cabell 
Outlaw  Jr.  and  Arthur  R.  Out¬ 
law  as  executors  of  the  estate  of 
their  late  father;  Atty.  Thomas 
E.  Twitty;  N.  Floyd  McGowin, 
Earl  M.  McGowin  and  Julian  F. 
McGowin  as  individuals  and 
trustees  under  the  will  of  Essie 
S.  McGow’in;  Estelle  McGowin 
Lawson;  William  C.  Perdue; 
Myrtle  M.  Robinson;  Joseph  H. 
Helmsing;  Fred  F.  Smith  Jr. 
and  Southland  Investment  Co. 

The  judge  instructed  attorneys 
for  the  corporation  and  the 
minority  stockholders  to  jointly 
prepare  a  “status  quo”  main¬ 
taining  compromise  decree  for 
his  sigrnature. 

Financial  Information 

He  suggested  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  be  covered : 

— Under  the  injunction,  the 
corporation  is  to  be  restricted 
from  refusing  to  furnish  finan¬ 
cial  information  to  the  minority 
stockholders;  changing  the  capi¬ 
tal  structure  of  the  new'spaper; 
making  any  substantial  change 
in  cash  or  assets  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  through  dealings  with  other 
corporations. 

— The  corporation  is  not  to  be 
enjoined  from  redeeming  at  book 
value  the  executive  stock  owned 
by  Press  Register  executives, 
including  William  J.  Hearin,  co- 
publisher,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  The 
minority  stockholders  had  asked 
Hearin  be  excluded  from  a  re¬ 
purchase  agreement.  Testimony 
revealed  that  a  little  more  than 
$8  per  share,  or  book  value,  in 
addition  to  a  $2-per-share  sup¬ 
plement  has  been  offered  for  the 
outstanding  executive  stock.  The 
amended  minority  complaint 
would  allow  the  company  to  pay 
the  book  value,  but  not  the  $2 
supplement.  The  $2  supplement 


payment  has  been  offered  by  S.  I. 
Newhouse  from  his  personal 
funds. 

— The  newspaper  is  to  be 
allowed  to  make  any  purchases, 
sales,  trades,  leases  or  other 
business  arrangements  con¬ 
sidered  “reasonably  necessary” 
for  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
newspaper  business. 

‘Feelings  Were  Hurt* 

Atty.  DeWitt  Reams,  repre¬ 
senting  the  company,  contended 
that  there  had  been  no  evidence 
to  justify  any  order  interfering 
with  normal  operation  of  the 
newspaper. 

He  contended  that  the  minor¬ 
ity  stockholder  suit  stems  from 
“their  feelings  having  been  hurt 
because  a  premium  price  w’as 
paid  for  a  majority  interest  in 
the  corporation  by  Mr.  Samuel 
I.  Newhouse  to  Lillian  McGowin, 
Joyce  McGow’in,  Joe  McGowin, 
all  of  Mobile,  and  Robin  Al¬ 
dridge  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  and  they  want  the  same 
offered  for  their  stock.” 

Reams  said  Newhouse  had 
paid  $23  a  share  for  a  53  per¬ 
cent  interest  in  the  corporation 
last  year  and  that  $17  has  been 
offered  for  the  minority  holdings. 

“They  really  have  no  interest 
in  dividends,”  Reams  contended. 

The  company  attorney  said  the 
business  must  be  operated  for 
all  the  stockholders,  not  a  4  per¬ 
cent  minority,  and  said  its  suc¬ 
cess  over  the  past  35  years  under 


management  of  Publisher  Ralph 
B.  Chandler  and  William  J. 
Hearin,  co-publisher,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  is  proven  by  the  corporate 
records. 

Reams  said  the  company  was 
in  debt  in  1932  when  Chandler 
stepped  in  as  publisher  and  that 
the  newspaper  property  now  has 
a  book  value  alone  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

“It  is  abundantly  clear  that 
you  have  able  and  efficient  man¬ 
agement,”  Reams  told  Judge 
Bolling  in  arguing  against  any 
order  that  would  hinder  con¬ 
tinued  operations. 

At  the  recent  stockholders’ 
meeting,  five  directors  of  Mobile 
Press  Register  Inc.  were  re¬ 
elected.  They  are:  S.  I.  New¬ 
house,  Donald  Newhouse, 
Charles  Sabin,  R.  B.  Chandler 
and  William  J.  Hearin. 

The  directors  declared  a 
dividend  of  6  cents  a  share,  pay¬ 
able  June  1. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
directors  at  the  meeting  that  the 
minority  shareholders’  suit  was 
an  “harassment”  action  brought 
in  an  effort  to  force  Newhouse  to 
pay  a  higher  price  for  outstand¬ 
ing  stock.  More  than  100  minor¬ 
ity  shareholders  have  sold  their 
stock  to  Newhouse  at  the  price 
he  offered.  This  was  said  to  be 
at  least  $3  per  share  higher  than 
the  market  price  at  the  time 
Newhouse  purchased  the  major¬ 
ity  interest. 

• 

Fire  Closes  Paper 

Fair  Haven,  Vt. 

Fire  has  destroyed  the  plant 
of  the  Canfield  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  173-year- 
old  weekly  newspaper,  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Era.  The  tabloid-size  new’s- 
paper  had  a  circulation  of  about 
1,500. 


GAL  TALK — Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty,  president  and  editorial 
head  of  the  Tufty  News  Service,  Washington,  left,  chats  with  Mairy 
Jayn  Woge,  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator,  during  Pennsylvania 
Press  Conference.  Miss  Woge  is  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Women's  Press  Association. 
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3  Editors  Favor 
Campaigns 
And  Leg  Work 

Moscow,  Idaho 

Three  editors  were  in  agree¬ 
ment  at  a  news  seminar  here 
recently  that  shorter  election 
campaigns  would  improve  reader 
interest  in  political  news. 

Student  journalists  and  pro¬ 
fessionals  from  four  states 
(Oregon,  Montana,  Idaho  and 
Washington)  attended  the  con¬ 
ference  where  the  principal 
speakers  were  William  Hall, 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune; 
Sam  Day  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Idaho  Observer,  Boise;  and 
Perry  Swisher,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Pocatello  Intermountain. 

Day  suggested  the  way  to 
cover  “the  guts  of  a  campaign” 
is  by  such  leg  work  as  “follow¬ 
ing  the  candidate  to  the  airport 
to  see  w’hose  plane  he  is  flying 
in”  and  “evaluating  the  degp-ee 
of  emotional  breakdown  that 
may  come  to  a  candidate”  under¬ 
going  the  terror  of  an  open 
question  period. 

‘Incredible  Grocery  Polls’ 

Swisher,  who  had  been  tem¬ 
porarily  detached  from  news 
duties  to  run  for  Governor  of 
Idaho,  recalled  the  state  strug¬ 
gle  through  which  he  had  been 
as  “like  the  plot-line  for  the 
book,  “Advise  and  Consent”.  He 
said  a  few  Idaho  papers  had 
“conducted  the  most  incredible 
grocery  store  polls  I  have  ever 
seen.” 

Hall  blasted  “wire  editors  who 
don’t  get  out  of  their  offices” 
yet  sympathized  with  most 
newspapers  as  “understaffed 
and  with  too  many  8  to  5ers.” 

Kinder  words  about  political 
reporting  and  impartiality  of 
newspapers  came  from  Con¬ 
gressman  Robert  Duncan,  Port¬ 
land  attorney,  who  had  missed 
in  a  try  for  the  Senate.  He 
sportingly  blamed  his  loss  on 
“too  few  votes”  and  summarized 
the  few  minor  complaints  he 
offered  in  retrospect  as  “bland 
and  mild”  while  his  praise  was 
generous  “in  view  of  the  ama¬ 
teur  campaign  we  ran.” 

Duncan  had  sharp  words  for 
“any  reporter  or  news  media 
anywhere  making  or  reporting 
intemperate  attacks.”  He  asked 
those  tempted  to  do  such  to  con¬ 
sider  “the  suffering  of  the  in¬ 
nocent  —  the  relatives.”  He 
said,  for  example,  that  he  won¬ 
dered  at  the  “calm  way  in  which 
Mrs.  Wayne  Morse  conducted 
herself”  following  some  charges 
that  have  been  leveled  at  her 
husband,  the  Senator. 
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EXECUTIVES  OF  KRAFT  FOODS  visited  the  New  York  News  to 
present  the  News  with  an  award  for  "outstanding  merchandising 
efforts."  Pictured  |l.  to  r.)  John  O'Neil,  Kraft's  N.Y.  sales  manager; 
Richard  N.  Courtice.  Kraft's  director  of  marketing  services,  who 
made  the  award  to  John  F.  Herrick,  advertising  manager.  New  York 
News,  and  Roy  Duckworth,  the  News'  national  advertising  manager. 


Huge  Edition  Salutes  Kelly  .4ir  Force  Base 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  107  pages — 31  of  them  devoted 


The  San  Antonio  Light,  on 

o  j  nr  n  u  .1  „  Q-A  log  48,400  lines.  Another  13 

Sunday,  May  7,  published  a  3o4-  »  ’u.a.a  «Hitn. 


OU..U.X,  included  full-color  edito- 

paee  edition  with  106  pages  de-  j  i.  4. 

f  j  4.  in  1  4^-  rial  illustrations  and  photos  pro- 


voted  to  10  special  sections  on  Light’s  coloi- 

the  r>0th  Anniversary  of  Kelly  engraving  plant. 


Air  Force  Base,  the  largest  and  Executives  of  the  Hearst 
oldest  military  airbase  in  the  .  ^aid  it  was  the 

U.S.  and  San  Antonio  s  leading  published 

employer.  by  a  daily  newspaper  in  South- 

The  paper  included  color  on  west  Texas. 


Linage  Leaders . . .  First  4  Months 


1967 

Morning 


1966 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Washington  Post  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

New  York  Times  . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

San  Jose  Mercury . 

Dallas  News  . 

Phoenix  Republic  . 

Santa  Ana  Register . 


Los  Angeles  Times . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Washington  Post  . 

Chicago  Tribune 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

New  York  Times  . 

Phoenix  Republic  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . 

Orlando  Sentinel . 


20,i83.804 
17,104,135 
18,200,240 
14,514,580 
12,447,202 
12,332,841 
1 1 ,874,287 
11,293,813 
11,109,342 
10,844,799 


Evening 


Evening 


Milwaukee  Journal  ... 
Houston  Chronicle 
Fort  Lauderdale  News 
San  Jose  News  . 

Detroit  News  . 

Dallas  Times-Herald  . 
Cleveland  Press 
Toronto  Star 
Montreal  La  Presse 
Phoenix  Gazette  . . 


Milwaukee  Journal  .  . 

Detroit  News  . 

San  Jose  News  . 

Houston  Chronicle  . 
Fort  Lauderdale  News 

Cleveland  Press  . 

Atlanta  Journal  . 

Dallas  Times-Herald 

Montreal  Star  . 

Montreal  La  Presse  . . 


Sundav 


Sunday 


New  York  Times  . 

Los  Angeles  Times 
Philadelphia  Inguirer 
Chicago  Tribune 
Miami  Herald  . 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Boston  Globe 
Washington  Post 
New  York  News  . 
Baltimore  Sun  . . 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  14,298,320 

New  York  Times  .  13,328,478 

Chicago  Tribune  .  7,859,834 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  . .  7,598,205 

Miami  Herald  .  7,208,233 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  7,030,848 

New  York  News  .  8,948,430 

Washington  Post  .  8,594,757 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  .  8,357,472 

Baltimore  Sun  .  8,288,148 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  32,899,187 

New  York  Times  MS .  27,598,875 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  24,253,427 

Washington  Post  MS  .  22,842,127 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  22.423,788 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  19,927,931 

Detroit  News  ES  .  18,218,984 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS  17,479,324 
Minneapolis  Star  B  Tribune  ES.  17,353,393 
Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  17,348,888 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 


Los  Angeles  Times  MS  . 

New  York  Times  MS  . 

Miami  Herald  MS  . 

Washington  Post  MS  . 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  . 

Detroit  News  ES  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  . 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  ES  . 

Source:  Media 


For  the  Record 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr._ . 


...  34,982,124 
...  25.200,783 
...  24,310,388 
...  22,794,997 
...  22,374,194 
...  19,807,408 
...  18,482,992 
...  17,314,381 
...  18,980,545 
. ..  18,543,404 
Records,  Inc. 


Statistics  about  1966  advertising  expenditures  continue  to  come 
in  from  various  sources.  A  report  from  Travel  Research  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.  on  the  amount  spent  by  states  to  advertise  for 
tourists  in  1966  shows  total  expenditures  increased  3%  to  $7,165,- 
130.  This  represents  a  smaller  increase  than  was  registered  be¬ 
tween  1965  and  1964,  when  state  advertising  expenditures  in 
measured  media  were  up  7%.  Of  the  total  expenditure,  magazine 
advertising  accounted  for  63%,  compared  with  60%  in  1965; 
newspapers  30%,  compared  wdth  33%  in  1965;  television  6%, 
compared  with  4%  in  1965;  and  spot  radio  1%,  as  against  4%  in 
1965.  The  top  10  states  ranked  by  size  of  1966  ad  outlay  were: 
California  ($1,234,295),  New  York  ($565,415),  Virginia  ($368,- 
443),  Florida  ($352,893),  Michigan  ($306,79'7),  Hawaii  ($304,- 
910),  Oregon  ($*271,089),  Wisconsin  ($239,267),  North  Carolina 
($233,777),  and  Mississippi  ($220,258).  Those  states  in  the  top  10 
which  cut  back  from  1965  levels  were  Florida  (28%)  North 
Carolina  (20%)  Virginia  and  Oregon  (8%)  and  Hawaii  (2rc), 
Ohio  and  Delaware  spent  nothing  on  resort  and  tourist  adver¬ 
tising  during  1966. 

The  other  statistical  analysis,  from  the  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  shows  a  comparison  of  newspaper  and  television 
investments  of  the  Top  100  national  advertisers  (E&P,  May  20). 
TvB  notes  that  the  newspapers’  best  customers  spent  $1.3  billion 
in  network  and  spot  television  in  1966,  or  3.7  times  greater  than 
in  newspapers,  and  that  “new  dollars  in  newspapers  totaled  $54..'l 
million,  as  compared  to  $161.8  million  additional  in  television.”  . . . 
The  catch  in  the  comparison  is  that  newspapers  have  no  record  of 
how  much  national  advertising  money  is  channelled  into  news¬ 
papers  through  retailers.  TvB’s  expenditures  by  national  adver¬ 
tisers  in  tv  include  production  costs.  It  might  be  a  good  idea  if 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  compiled  newspapers’  national 
revenue  via  co-op  expenditures.  One  firm  with  an  “inside”  to  many 
co-op  plan  details  that  might  be  willing  to  help  is  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  Inc.  ACB  has  inaugurated  a  confidential  report 
to  subscribers  on  new'  co-op  plans.  .  .  . 

Philco-Ford  Corp.  has  announced  a  $2%  million  summer  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign.  Charles  S.  Grill,  director  of  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts  advertising,  said  it  is  the  “largest  in  years”  and  is  designed 
to  back-up  merchandising  programs  from  June  1  through  mid- 
September.  All  media  will  be  used  for  “hard-sell  ads”  designed 
to  insure  store  traffic.  More  than  100  dailies  are  on  the  schedule. 
The  corporate  program  for  dealer  listing  ads  in  newspapers  alone 
will  total  nearly  million  lines  and  additional  tens  of  thousands 
of  lines  w’ill  be  run  from  coast  to  coast  by  distributors  and  dealers 
in  support  of  the  national  campaign.  Grill  said.  .  .  .  William  J. 
Snyder,  a  former  advertising  sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  has  joined  Guns  &  Ammo  magazine 
as  western  ad  manager  .  .  .  Philip  Miele,  who  has  worked  as  an 
editor,  reporter  and  writer  for  the  New  York  Daily  News,  station 
WNEW  and  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star  Ledger,  has  been  named 
public  relations  director  of  A1  Paul  Lefton  ad  agency  .  .  .  George 
Lemons  ad  director  of  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  and  Record  re¬ 
tired  after  40  years  with  the  papers.  His  successor  is  William  T. 
Saunders,  a  Sears,  Roebuck  sales  promotion  manager  in  Norfolk, 
Va.  .  .  .  Jack  W.  Gillis  retires  June  1  after  38  years  of  newspaper 
w'ork,  the  last  18  as  advertising  director  of  the  Tri-City  (Wash.) 
Herald  ...  .  Onetime  Hartford  Courant  reporter,  William  Niles 
has  joined  sales  development  staff  of  Ladies’  Home  Jounuil.  .  .  . 

New’  president  of  Affiliated  Advertising  Agencies  International, 
70-member  network  in  U.S.  and  21  countries  abroad:  Donald  B. 
Kraft,  of  Kraft,  Smith  &  Erig,  Seattle  .  .  .  Another  refugee 
joining  the  “Madison  Avenue”  colony  on  Third  Avenue:  Need¬ 
ham,  Harper  &  Steers  taking  three  floors  of  the  Post  Office  struc¬ 
ture  at  909.  Neighbors  will  include  Benton  &  Bowles.  .  . 

Fifty-nine  years  with  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  —  that’s 
the  record  of  Ralph  Benjamin  Franklin  Stone  Mowery,  who  re¬ 
tired  on  his  74th  birthday.  May  26.  The  veteran  ad  salesman 
joined  the  paper  on  Christmas  Eve,  because  “I  w’anted  to  earn 
504  for  Christmas”  .  .  .  Hallmark  Cards  (Foote,  Cone  &  Belding) 
becomes  first  book  publisher  to  advertise  on  nationwide  tv  this 
fall.  .  . 
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Shortage  Is  Critical 
On  Copy  Desk  Rims 

By  Robert  G.  Fiehenlterg 


If  there  is  anyone  in  our  pro¬ 
fession  who  is  not  yet  convinced 
that  we  have  a  critical  shortage 
of  copy  readers,  let  him  consider 
this:  Recently,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  the  New  York 
Times  advertised  in  a  trade  jour¬ 
nal  for  a  copy  reader,  offering  a 
$250-a-week  starting  salary  for 
a  qualified  man.  Convinced? 

Obviously  if  the  Times  is  hav¬ 
ing  its  problems  in  this  field,  we 
all  are. 

The  two  key  follow-up  ques¬ 
tions,  then,  are: 

(1)  What  are  the  causes  of 
the  problem?  and 

(2)  What  can  we  do  about 
them? 

Over  the  last  three  months. 
I’ve  surveyed  a  dozen  represent¬ 
ative  editors  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Their  papers  encomiiass  a 
broad  cross-section  in  size  and 
geography  —  from  the  largest 
to  the  small  and  from  coast  to 
coast.  While  their  experiences, 
thoughts  and  plans  naturally 
don’t  coincide  in  all  respects, 
they  do  suggest  certain  pat¬ 
terns. 

Why  the  Shortage? 

The  first  and  most  obvious 
cause  is  the  nationwide  short¬ 
age  of  skilled  professionals  in 
all  fields,  resulting  from  such 
factors  as  booming  employment, 
the  draining  of  potential  new 
talent  by  the  military  services 
and  the  lure  (often  as  a  draft- 
deferment  measure,  no  doubt) 
of  graduate  study.  Thus  we’re 
in  a  sellers’  market. 

But  our  survey  indicates  that 
this  isn’t  the  only  cause  and  it 
may  not  even  be  the  principal 
cause.  There’s  a  wide  feeling 
among  members  of  our  craft 
that  we  —  the  editors  —  have 
allowed  the  aura  of  glamour, 
excitement  and  prestige  that 
surrounded  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  —  including  the  desk  —  to 
slip  away. 


(Mr.  Fichenberg,  who  is  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News, 
wrote  this  report  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association.  He  is  vicechair¬ 
man  of  the  Personnel  Commit¬ 
tee.) 


genei  ally  over  the  years.  And  if 
this  is  true  generally,  it  seems 
to  be  particularly  true  of  the 
copy  desk.  You  don’t  hardly  find 
people  anymore  who  take  much 
pride  in  working  with  someone 
else’s  copy.  They  want  to  get 
out  of  the  office,  meet  the  news¬ 
makers,  get  the  story.  That,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.” 

A  collateral  factor  is  that  the 
prestige  and  pay  of  copyread- 
er’s  job  have  slowly  deteri¬ 
orated.  Once  a  copyreader  was 
recognized  as  a  man  who  had 
won  his  spurs  as  a  crack  re¬ 
porter,  who  was  an  authority 
on  form  and  style  and  a  walk¬ 
ing  encyclopedia  and  was  paid 
considerably  above  scale.  Today, 
the  copyreader’s  job  generally 
is  considered  just  another  news¬ 
room  job,  and  the  pay  often  is 
no  more  than  that  of  a  reporter 
with  the  same  experience  rat¬ 
ing. 

What  can  we  do  to  attract  and 
retain  excellent  copy  readers  and 
restore  the  prestige  of  these 
valuable  people? 

First  and  obviously,  we’ve 
got  to  raise  the  pay  levels  to 
make  them  more  attractive  and 
reflective  of  the  skills  the  job 
should  demand.  This  procedure 
already  is  in  progress  in  many 
papers.  An  upstate  New  York 
newspaper  executive  reports, 
“We  have  been  upgrading  our 
copy  desk  pay  regularly  on  a 
merit  basis  and  the  best  in  our 
city  are  approaching  $190  a 
week.” 


$192.50  for  the  copy  desk.  This 
is  $5  above  the  scale  for  report¬ 
ers.” 

$10,000  a  Year 

We  seem  to  be  moving  tow'ard 
the  area  of  the  $10,000  a  year 
deskman.  He  already  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies  —  and  the  smaller  papers 
are  going  to  have  to  compete  at 
or  near  this  level  in  order  to 
survive.  Several  weeks  ago  I 
interviewed  a  deskman  now  on 
a  10,000-circulation  daily  who 
said  he  wouldn’t  think  of  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  desk  of  another  paper 
for  less  than  $10,000.  Ten  years 
ago  he  would  have  been  de¬ 
lighted  to  move  for  $7,500  and 
the  opportunity  to  work  on  a 
larger  paper. 

Second  —  Transfer  reporters 
to  the  copy  desk.  Since  it’s  some¬ 
what  easier  to  recruit  reporters 
than  copy  desk  people,  many 
papers  are  having  success  in 
switching  selected  reporters  to 
the  desk  and  hiring  replacement 
reporters.  This  requires  some 
careful  groundwork,  including 
the  emphasis  that  the  move  is, 
in  effect,  a  promotion  (which  a 
modest  raise  would  prove)  and 
a  well-planned  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

Third  —  Women.  This  idea 
hasn’t  yet  caught  on,  but  as  the 
manpower  pinch  (no  pun  in¬ 
tended)  tightens,  it  probably 
will.  The  copydesk  is  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  male  in  the 
newsroom  and  there  remains 
some  resistance,  based  mostly 
on  tradition,  to  women  on  the 
desk. 

Fourth  —  Hiring  college  grad¬ 
uates  directly  from  the  campus 
for  the  desk.  This  practice,  once 
unheard  of,  is  increasing  among 
papers  of  all  sizes.  Frank  Haven 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  says, 
"We  do  some  recruiting  from 
the  colleges  and  have  found  that 
taking  applicants,  both  recent 
graduates  and  those  from  small 
dailies,  and  placing  them  in  our 
training  program,  is  the  most 
successful  source  of  new  talent.” 

Vernon  Croop,  general  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers 
in  charge  of  personnel  recruit¬ 
ment,  is  an  enthusiastic  and 
tireless  visitor  to  college  cam¬ 
puses  for  copydesk  material. 


tary  service  in  their  mid-40s  and 
with  skills  (such  as  public  in¬ 
formation  specialists,  publica¬ 
tions  editors,  etc.)  readily 
adaptable  to  copy  desk  work. 
There  also  are  more  teachers, 
especially  English  teachers,  f'an 
you  might  suspect  who  would 
iike  to  switch  to  the  newspaper 
desk  jobs  if  the  proper  oppor¬ 
tunities  arose. 

Sixth  —  Fringes.  Along  with 
pay,  the  big  problem  remains 
prestige.  As  Vern  Croop  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  puts  it, 
“We’ve  got  to  take  better  care 
of  desk  people  in  personal  recog¬ 
nition,  as  w’ell  as  pay,  if  we 
want  to  avoid  a  shortage  in 
these  times.”  Vern  suggests 
“It’s  not  a  bad  idea  to  give  a 
desk  man  a  shot  at  a  prize  re¬ 
porting  assignment  from  time 
to  time.”  On  many  papers,  desk- 
men  double  as  specialists  in 
other  fields,  such  as  fish-and- 
game  columnists,  dog  colum¬ 
nists,  etc.  All  these  help  add  to 
the  deskman’s  prestige  and  per¬ 
sonal  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
accomplishment. 

Harwood  to  Beoome 
Dean  at  Temple  U. 

Philadelphia 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Ken¬ 
neth  Harwood,  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of 
telecommunications  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles,  to  the  post  of  dean 
of  Temple  University’s  School  of 
Communications  and  Theater, 
was  announced  this  w’eek  by  Dr. 
Millard  E.  Gladfelter,  president 
of  Temple. 

Dr.  Harwood  will  assume  his 
duties  at  Temple  on  February  1, 
1968.  J.  Douglas  Perry,  chair¬ 
man  of  Temple’s  journalism  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  acting  dean 
of  the  new  School  since  it  was 
formed  last  year  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  Dr.  Harwood’s 
arrival. 

The  School  of  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Theater  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  new  division  of 
Temple  University  on  March  1, 
with  three  departments  encom¬ 
passing  studies  in  theater,  jour¬ 
nalism  and  radio-tv-film.  The 
School  offers  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  degree  progp-ams  with 


The  editor  of  one  of  the  best- 
known  Midwest  papers  says, 
“The  (journalism)  schools,  in 
my  view,  have  done  a  miserable 
job  of  getting  across  the  idea 
that  nothing  really  happens  with 
a  newspaper  until  good  editors 
put  them  together.  Maybe  that’s 
where  a  study  should  concen¬ 
trate  —  on  what  schools  are 
doing.” 

The  editor  of  a  moderate-sized 
Illinois  daily  says,  “It  seems  to 
me  that  some  of  the  sheen  has 
worn  off  the  newspaper  business 


A  New  Jersey  editor  of  paper 
in  the  100,000  circulation  cate¬ 
gory  reports,  “We  have  no  for¬ 
mal  pay  scales  for  the  copy 
desk,  but  our  present  rates  hap¬ 
pen  to  range  from  $160  to 
$182.50  for  a  desk  that  has  its 
shortcomings.  Our  copy  desk 
chief  receives  $11,200  a  year.” 
The  editor  of  one  of  the  Mid¬ 
west’s  larger  papers  says,  “Our 
minimum  rate  today  is  $193.10; 
our  hiring  rate  is  around  $210- 
$220.”  A  California  editor  says, 
“We  have  raised  our  scale  to 


The  key  here  is  training,  pos¬ 
sibly  including  a  preliminary 
stint  on  the  reporting  staff. 

Hiring  Retired  People 

Fifth  —  Retired  people  and 
teachers,  either  part-time  or 
fulltime.  Sound  preposterous? 
Not  at  all.  Such  people  are 
more  available  —  and  trainable 
—  than  you  would  think.  The 
key  is  in  the  selection.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  are  more  people 
than  you  would  realize  who  are 
retiring  these  days  from  mili- 


concentrations  in  each  of  the 
three  departments  and  has  doc¬ 
toral  programs  in  the  planning 
stage.  Journalism  and  radio- tele¬ 
vision  studies  at  Temple  were 
previously  part  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  communications  in  the 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion. 

The  new  School  will  be  housed 
in  tw’o  buildings,  Annenberg 
Hall  and  the  Tomlinson  Theater, 
in  the  University’s  $7  million 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
and  Communications. 
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British  Plan 

Full-Time 

J-Training 

London 

The  British  newspaper  indus¬ 
try'  for  the  first  time  has  decided 
to  sponsor  full-time  courses  for 
potential  journalists. 

These  courses  will  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  National  Council 
for  the  Training  of  Journalists, 
the  industry’s  official  training 
organization,  which  will  also 
organize  the  selection  of  stu¬ 
dents. 

Hitherto,  training  in  British 
journalism  has  been  “on-the- 
job,”  which  meant  that  young 
people  had  first  to  get  a  job  on 
a  newspaper  l)efore  they  could 
take  part  in  the  industry’s  na¬ 
tional  training  scheme. 

New  .4pproaeh 

The  proposed  experimental 
pre-entry  courses  represent  a 
new’  approach  to  journalism 
training  in  England  and  have 
about  them  some  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  journalism  education 
in  the  U.S.A. 

At  present  three  courses  are 
planned  and  w’ill  run  the  full 
academic  year — September  1967 
to  July  1968.  The  subjects 
studied  will  include  practical 
journalism,  law,  government, 
current  affairs,  shorthand  and 
typing. 

According  to  an  announcement 
here,  students  who  pass  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council’s  end-of-year  ex¬ 
aminations  should  have  “no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  employment 
as  trainee  reporters  on  regional 
newspapers.” 

The  latter  fact  has  particular 
relev'ance  here  because  entry 
into  the  newspaper  business  has 
always  been  difficult  for  begin¬ 
ners.  There  has  been  no  way  of 
training  to  become  a  journalist 
in  this  country  without  first  ob¬ 
taining  a  job  on  a  newspaper. 
Until  now’,  there  were  no  recog¬ 
nized  schools  or  colleges  of 
journalism  running  pre-entry 
courses.  And  in  spite  of  the  fact 
Britain  has  140  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  new'spapers,  almost  1,300 
weeklies  and  more  than  4,000 
magazines  and  periodicals,  the 
conscription  of  trainee  reporters 
has  never  amounted  to  more 
than  500  annually.  Traditionally, 
there  have  always  been  more 
applicants  than  jobs. 

Under  the  new  training  plan, 
having  completed  their  year-long 
course,  students  will  be  “given 
assistance  by  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  in  finding  suitable  jobs.”  Then 
they  will  serve  the  customary 
three  years  apprenticeship  with 
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PUBLISHERS  were  among  business  and  civic  leaders  who  attended 
a  recent  luncheon  honoring  22  years  of  service  by  Trans  World 
Airlines  in  Boston.  Left  to  right:  John  I.  Taylor,  president  of  the 
Boston  Globe;  H.  G.  Kern,  publisher  of  the  Boston  Record-American 
Sunday  Advertiser,  and  their  host.  Jack  R.  Howard,  president  and 
general  editorial  manager  of  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  and 
president  of  Scripps-Howard  Broadcasting  Co.  Howard  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  TWA. 


their  newspapers. 

During  this  indentured  three- 
year  period  students  work  under 
the  guidance  of  senior  colleagues 
gaining  experience  on  the  job 
which  is  supplemented  by  addi¬ 
tional  training  at  a  local  school 
or  college  where  such  subjects  as 
English,  law’,  government,  short¬ 
hand,  current  affairs  and  other 
aspects  of  newspaper  work  are 
taught  by  full  time  educators 
and  by  working  newspapermen. 
At  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship, 
there  is  a  recognized  professional 
examination  in  practical  jour¬ 
nalism.  Having  completed  his 
apprenticeship,  then  the  young 
journalist  is  free  to  move  on  to 
a  better  job  in  another  city  if  he 
so  wishes. 

Qualities  Required 

In  discussing  the  caliber  of 
recruits  sought  for  the  full  time 
courses,  the  National  Council, 
which  will  be  setting  up  panels 
to  get  potential  journalists,  says 
that  interviews  will  last  for  a 
full  day  and  candidates  will  have 
to  demonstrate  the  following 
qualities:  “the  ability  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  all  sorts  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  men;  a  constantly  in¬ 
quiring  mind;  a  sense  of  w’hat 
makes  news;  a  willingness  to 
work  erratic  hours,  sometimes 
under  intense  pressure;  writing 
ability,  but  only  if  linked  W’ith 
the  other  qualities.” 

-Applicants,  who  will  have  to 
meet  high  educational  require¬ 
ments,  will  be  interview’ed  by 
editors  and  other  senior  news- 
l)apermen  at  regional  centers. 

• 

Buys  Book  Shop 

Quincy,  Til. 

Sid  Landfield,  daily  columnist 
and  special  feature  w’riter  for 
the  Quinsy  Herald-Whig,  has 
purchased  the  Book  Stall,  a  re¬ 
tail  bookshop.  Landfield,  until 
he  came  to  the  Herald-Whig  in 
-August,  was  editor  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mt.  Sterling  (Ill.) 
Dem  ocrat-Memtage. 


Panax  Executive 
On  Romney  Staff 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

New’  executive  alignment  at 
the  Central  Michigan  publica¬ 
tions  division  of  Panax  Corpo¬ 
ration  w’as  announced  by  John 
P.  McGoff,  Panax  president. 

Clarence  E.  Rhodes  of  Oke- 
mos,  active  for  almost  20  years 
in  news  and  management  in  the 
broadcasting  end  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  communications  industry, 
has  been  given  added  responsi¬ 
bilities  by  Panax  in  the  publica¬ 
tions  area. 

Rhodes  will  assume  the  du¬ 
ties  of  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  the  Central  Michigan  Publi¬ 
cations  Division,  which  includes 
the  Mt.  Pleasant  Daily  Times- 
News,  the  .Alma  Re,eord,  Panax 
Press  offset  printing  plant  in 
Mt.  Pleasant,  and  Record  Print¬ 
ing  commercial  letterpress  plant 
in  Alma. 

Alfred  R.  Bransdorfer  of  Mt. 
Pleasant,  who  has  been  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Times-New’s  for 
the  past  year,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  editor  and  will  assume 
broadened  executive  duties. 

Richard  L.  Milliman  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  from 
Panax  to  devote  his  fulltime  ef¬ 
forts  to  the  presidential  explora¬ 
tions  by  Governor  George  Rom¬ 
ney. 

McGoff  said  the  Daily  Times- 
News  will  operate  without  a 
publisher,  but  that  the  local  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  staffs  will 
provide  the  leadership  at  the 
local  level  formerly  assumed  by 
the  publisher. 

For  the  past  year  Rhodes  has 
headed  up  national  advertising 
sales  and  market  research  for 
all  five  Panax  newspapers  in  a 
division  known  as  Panax  Media 
Representatives.  Operating  from 
the  East  Lansing  Panax  head¬ 
quarters,  he  W’ill  continue  to 
head  this  national  sales  effort. 


Women’s  Press  Club 
Gives  Scholarship 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Virginia  Cairns,  copy  writer  ^ 
and  performer  for  WGY-WRGB 
radio  and  television  stations,  is 
the  newly  elected  president  of 
the  Women’s  Press  Club  of  New 
York  State  Inc. 

Miss  Cairns,  who  was  first 
vicepresident  of  the  group,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Betty  Flood,  formerly  of 
Cuyler  New's  Service  Inc.,  w’ho 
is  now’  assistant  director  of  the 
Women’s  Unit  in  Governor 
Rockefeller’s  Executive  Cham¬ 
ber. 

Other  officers  for  1967-1968 
are  Kate  Reinert,  Schenectady 
Union-Star,  first  vicepresident ; 
Lillian  Teta,  WTEN,  second 
vicepresident;  Jane  Bennett, 
Troy  Record,  third  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Dee  Wedemeyer,  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News,  recording 
secretary;  Ellen  Qua,  Ballston 
Spa  Journal,  corresponding  sec¬ 
retary;  Kay  Lockridge,  Cuyler 
News  Service,  treasurer;  and 
Diane  Masucci,  WTEN,  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer. 

Founded  a  year  ago,  the  club 
has  already  established  a  $500 
scholarship  for  a  woman  enter¬ 
ing  her  junior  year  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  Syracuse  University.  It  is 
planned  that  two  $500  scholar¬ 
ships  will  be  offered  for  the 
1968-1969  school  year. 

During  the  year,  the  Club  has 
built  its  membership  to  more 
than  70  w’omen  in  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  newspapers  through¬ 
out  upstate  New  York. 

• 

Southern  Illinois  U. 
Honors  Prof.  Sieberl 

A  citation  for  meritorious 
ser\’ice  to  education  for  journal¬ 
ism  was  presente<l  to  Dr.  Fre<l- 
rick  S.  Siebert  (April  27)  by 
the  Department  of  Journalism 
at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Siebert,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Communications  Arts  at 
Michigan  State  University,  au¬ 
thor  of  four  books  on  journal¬ 
ism,  and  an  attorney  specializ¬ 
ing  in  press  matters,  has  been  a 
joumallsm  educator  for  43 
years.  His  first  teaching  posi¬ 
tion  W’as  at  Bradley  College  in 
1924.  He  later  seiwed  as  director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Communications  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  and  was  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Communica¬ 
tions  Research  there.  He  also 
was  a  professor  of  journalism  at 
Northwestern  University. 

• 

Auto  Tour  Section 

The  Cleveland  Press  published 
its  annual  Spring  Auto  Tour 
magazine.  May  22.  The  section, 
which  totaled  40  pages,  revolved 
around  Expo  ’67  routes. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Strip  Camera  Solves 
Offset  Ad  Problem 


One  of  the  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems  facing  publishers  of  offset 
newspapers  is  the  handling  of 
classified  advertisements. 

In  answer  to  this  problem, 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  has  developed  the  Column- 
Flo  Camera  to  prepare  classi¬ 
fied  ads  for  page  makeup  quickly 
and  efficiently.  Present  typeset¬ 
ting  equipment  can  be  retained 
without  affecting  classified  ad 
production  since  the  Column-Flo 
Camera  accepts  input  from  any 
type  source. 

The  camera  provides  a  con¬ 
tinuous  strip  of  single-column- 
width  paper  with  all  ads  in 
proper  order  by  classification, 
ready  for  page  layout.  A  simple 
card  file  allows  complete  control 
of  the  entire  classified  ad  opera¬ 
tion,  maintaining  ads  for  dele¬ 
tion,  correction  and  proper 
processing  sequence. 

The  Column-Flo  Camera  of¬ 
fers  the  offset  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  many  advantages:  ease  of 
classification,  fast  makeup,  flex¬ 
ibility  of  type  source,  accurate 
alignment,  no  paste-up  hairlines, 
kills  made  directly  by  classified 
department,  efficient  card  stor¬ 
age  for  future  run  dates  and 
headings  in  the  most  convenient 
form  for  page  makeup. 

This  method  now  allows  the 
classified  department  to  retain 
complete  control  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  preparation  of  ads.  Ads 
to  be  killed  are  removed  from 
the  card  file  and  new  copy  is 
marked  by  classification,  typeset 
w’ithout  cutoff  rules,  proofread 
and  corrected.  Ads  are  copied 
by  the  Column-Flo  Camera.  Re¬ 
sultant  right-reading  negatives 
are  cut  apart  and  pasted  accu¬ 


rately  on  cards  containing  pre¬ 
printed  cutoff  rules.  A  hole  is 
punched  in  the  card  to  indicate 
the  length  of  the  ad  to  the 
camera  and  the  prepared  card 
is  then  filed  under  the  proper 
classification  heading. 

Cards  are  run  through  the 
Column-Flo  Camera  in  se¬ 
quence,  exposing  a  continuous 
strip  of  single-column-width 
paper,  which,  when  developed  in 
a  simple  automatic  processor, 
will  produce  all  of  the  classified 
ads  sequentially  recorded,  com¬ 
plete  with  classification  head¬ 
ings  and  cutoff  rules.  Any  ad 
which  is  to  skip  a  particular 
day  or  editions  is  so  indicated 
on  the  card  and  bypassed  during 
filming.  The  finished  paper  is 
trimmed  to  width,  waxed  and 
pasted  up  in  column  form  on 
the  page  layout. 

The  Column-Flo  Camera  can 
use  material  from  any  compos¬ 
ing  machine  and  handle  screened 
material,  sigrnature  cuts  and 
borders  in  a  routine  manner. 
Small  pieces  of  ad  copy  do  not 
get  soiled  through  excessive 
handling  and,  more  importantly, 
they  do  not  get  lost.  Because  it 
permits  collation  of  material  in 
a  desigfnated  order,  ads  may  be 
set  as  they  are  received. 

The  Column-Flo  Camera  was 
invented  by  Robert  N.  Brown, 
publisher  of  the  Frardclm  (Ind.) 
Daily  Journal,  who  felt  that  ex¬ 
isting  methods  could  not  answer 
the  problem  of  handling  classi¬ 
fied  ads.  The  result  of  his  ef¬ 
forts,  the  Column-Flo  Camera, 
has  been  developed  by  Mergen¬ 
thaler  to  streamline  the  as¬ 
sembly  and  reproduction  of 
classified  ads. 
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News  and  Notes 

•  Classified  ads,  with  head¬ 
lines  in  color,  took  over  the  front 
page  of  the  Gainesville  (Ga.) 
Daily  Times  in  that  newspaper’s 
salute  to  International  Want  Ad 
Week. 

•  The  Mansfield  (0.)  Journal 
ran  a  full-page  promotion  ad 
with  spot  color  to  promote 
“Abdullah  Iwaw’s  Special  Bonus 
Offer”  —  a  3-line,  7-day,  per¬ 
son-to-person  family  want  ad 
for  $2.00  —  with  an  extra  7-day 
run  free  if  the  items  weren’t 
sold  during  the  first  week.  The 
page  was  decorated  with  the 
newspaper’s  six  “genie”  sales¬ 
girls  complete  in  Arab  garb.  An 
Aladdin’s  rubbing  lamp  was  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  front  counter,  but 
telephone  customers  were  told 
“if  you  can’t  come  in,  we’ll  rub 
the  lamp  for  you!” 

CAM  Joseph  Gentille  reports 
over  400  ads  w’ere  sold  as  a  di¬ 
rect  result  of  the  promotion  and 
“our  gals  in  their  veils  stirred 
up  a  lot  of  comment.”  He  was 
surprised  himself  at  the  number 
of  people  who  actually  came  in 
and  lubbed  the  magic  lamp. 

But  besides  the  fun  of  IWAW, 
Gentille  put  together  a  32-page 
home  builders  section  which  has 
put  linage  in  the  black  for  the 
first  time  since  last  December. 

•  Ray  Greene,  CAM  of  the 
Balthnore  (Md.)  News-Amer- 
ican,  reports  that  115  newspa¬ 
pers  have  ordered  almost  13,000 
copies  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising’s  “Newspaper  Classified 
Section”. 

Newsletters  of  both  the  Na¬ 
tional  EmplojTnent  Association 
and  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards  have  car¬ 
ried  favorable  comment.  Good 
idea  for  CAMs  to  have  some 
sections  available  and  to  make 
use  of  them. 

•  The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune 
and  Times  put  together  a  20- 
page  tabloid  Classified  automo¬ 
tive  section  built  around  the 
themes  “Pre-vacation  Buying” 
and  “Get  the  Travel  Happy 
Habit”  that  got  good  results  for 
advertisers  and  brought  plus 
linage  to  the  newspapers.  It  was 
run  on  a  Wednesday  morning- 
Thursday  evening  combination 
and  was  promoted  with  2  col.  x 
5"  ROP  ads  plus  advance  page 
streamers  in  the  Classified  sec¬ 
tion.  Dealers  were  provided  wdth 
colored  windshield  stickers  for 
pricing  individual  units.  Classi¬ 
fied  Automotive  Manager  Joseph 
Cochran  says  “the  key  to  our 
success  stemmed  from  complete 
pre-planning,  having  the  whole 
promotion  in  good  shape,  plus 
a  lot  of  sharp  layouts  for  the 
sales  staff.” 

CAM  Mack  Christian  also 
sent  along  a  20-page  “Buy  Your 
Home  Now”  section  that’s  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  a  part  of  their  selling 


plans  for  13  w’eeks.  Nothing  like 
staying  away  from  selling  those 
expensive  one-time  orders! 

•  A  Classified  ad  in  the  “Per- 
sonals-Business”  classification  of 
the  Mibvaukee  (Wis.)  Joiirmil 
has  started  a  “Reagan — 1068” 
campaign  in  that  state.  August 
P.  Glander  of  Saukville,  Wis., 
an  admirer  of  Reagan,  ran  a 
notice  offering  “Reagan  bumper 
stickers,  2  for  $1.00”  and  sold 
400  of  them  within  three  weeks. 
Glander  had  written  to  Reagan 
asking  for  approval  to  form  an 
organization  backing  him.  Rea¬ 
gan  declined,  saying  he  was 
busy  running  the  state  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  the  Wisconsinite  — 
not  a  member  of  the  Republican 
party  —  just  an  admirer  — 
went  ahead  anyway. 

• 

Los  Angeles  Times 
Directs  Own  Sales 

Los  Angeles  Times  will  pro¬ 
vide  its  ovTi  national  advertising 
sales  representation,  effective 
Jan.  1,  1968,  Robert  D.  Nelson, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  announced. 

“Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara 
and  Ormsbee  Inc.  will  continue 
to  represent  the  Times  in  De¬ 
troit,”  Nelson  said. 

He  emphasized  that  his  or¬ 
ganization  has  enjoyed  a  cordial 
relationship  with  the  represent¬ 
ative  firm  since  it  was  formed 
in  1962,  and  with  the  predeces¬ 
sor  firm  of  Cresmer  and  Wood¬ 
ward  for  many  years. 

“But  the  importance  of  the 
Times  in  the  nation’s  second 
largest  and  fastest  growing 
market,”  Nelson  said,  “now  ne¬ 
cessitates  fulltime  sales  concen¬ 
tration  and  specialization.” 

J.  W.  Sinkking,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  will  relocate 
in  New  York  on  June  5  but  only 
temporarily  to  establish  a  sales 
staff. 

Tom  McCartin,  midwest  sales 
manager  for  the  Times,  will  ex¬ 
pand  his  Chicago  office  to  pro¬ 
vide  direct  representation 
throughout  the  midwest.  Cover¬ 
age  of  the  San  Francisco  area 
wdll  be  provided  through  the 
Times  office  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Los  Angeles  staff  will 
also  service  Dallas,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Denver  and  the  North¬ 
west.  The  Leonard  Company 
will  continue  to  represent  the 
Times  in  the  resort  field  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  Hawaii,  Mexico,  and  the 
Caribbean. 

Other  newspapers  that  sell 
advertising  direct  to  general 
advertisers  in  major  cities  are: 
New  York  Times,  New  York 
Daily  News,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Detroit  News,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  News,  and  the 
Kansas  City  Star-Times. 
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Do  you  know 
these  Copley 
News  Service 
correspondents? 
More  than  150 
newspaper 
editors  do. 


All  Copley  News  Service  correspondents  are 
trained  to  bring  today’s  well-informed  news¬ 
paper  readers  the  why  of  the  news— probing, 
up-to-the-minute  analyses  of  fast-moving 
world  events.  That’s  what  makes  news  mean¬ 
ingful.  CNS  offers  concentrated  coverage  of 
the  stories  behind  the  headlines,  in-depth 
reporting  that  is  both  incisive  and  illuminat¬ 
ing.  Copley  News  Service  means  the  why  of 
the  news.  It’s  what’s  happening  — and  why 
it  happened! 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact  — 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 


1.  Harold  Y.  Jones /Mexico  City 

2.  Gene  Sherman /London 

3.  Tom  Nuzum/ Paris 

4.  Edward  Neilan/ Hong  Kong 

5.  Kip  Cooper/Tokyo 

6.  Larry  Mosher/ Beirut 

7.  Charles  Keely/Rio  de  Janeiro 

8.  Penny  Lernoux/ Buenos  Aires 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  LINAGE 

APRIL  AND  FIRST  FOUR  MONTHS  1967  v$  1966 
(  14  Cify  Total— 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 

APRIL  FIRST  FOUR  MONTHS 


1967  vs 

1966 

1967  vs 

1966 

GENERAL 

% 

%of 

% 

%of 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  .  . 

.  —  3.8 

8.5 

—  12.6 

6.5 

Foods 

-t-  5.6 

9.3 

-F  8.3 

10.6 

Baby  Foods 

+  62.7 

0.3 

—  8.7 

0.2 

Baking  Products 

—  9.6 

1.0 

—  14.9 

0.9 

Beverages 

—  30.4 

l.l 

-F  12.9 

1.4 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  . 

—  59.2 

0.1 

—  17.3 

0.4 

Condiments 

-1-  11.2 

l.l 

—  8.1 

0.8 

Dairy  Products 

-1-  16.2 

1.3 

-F  4.3 

1.5 

Frozen  Foods 

-I-I0I.2 

1.0 

-F  39.4 

l.l 

Meats  &  Fish 

—  29.1 

0.6 

-F  21.4 

l.l 

Industrial 

—  6.1 

1.5 

—  13.1 

1.3 

Insurance 

-1-  0.8 

1.2 

—  17.9 

1.4 

Medical 

—  13.5 

1.3 

—  15.2 

1.3 

Public  Utilities 

+  22.2 

4.3 

-F  7.5 

3.8 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

+  22.6 

7.3 

■F  20.3 

10.5 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  . . . 

-♦-  34.6 

2.7 

-F  53.7 

3.4 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 
Suppl.  . 

+  22.2 

0.7 

-F  44.5 

0.7 

Tobacco  . 

—  0.1 

2.3 

•F  6.6 

1.4 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

+  31.6 

1.4 

+  15.5 

1.6 

Dentifrices 

+  1.9 

0.4 

—  21.2 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries 

-1-166.8 

O.t 

-F  156.5 

0.2 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics 

—  12.8 

0.5 

-F  4.4 

0.7 

Toilet  Soaps 

-F284.9 

0.0 

■F479.I 

0.1 

Transportation 

+  10.0 

II. 1 

■F  3.1 

11.7 

Airways 

—  1.2 

7.2 

+  5.5 

8.2 

Bus  Lines 

-t-  32.8 

0.5 

-F  17.1 

0.4 

Railroads 

+  51.6 

l.l 

—  14.2 

0.8 

Steamships  . 

-F  29.7 

0.9 

—  7.4 

1.0 

Tours  . 

.  +  42.3 

1.3 

-F  10.0 

1.2 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

+  18.5 

0.9 

■F  15.1 

0.7 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 

Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

-f-  28.6 

1.7 

—  9.3 

1.2 

Passenger  Cars — New 

—  9.8 

15.2 

—  13.7 

16.4 

Tires  &  Tubes . 

-F  5.7 

2.7 

-F  16.2 

2.3 

Trucks  &  Tractors 

—  49.0 

0.4 

—  35.2 

0.4 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA  RECORDS 

CITIES 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

.  -F  6.3 

64.9 

■F  3.8 

64.5 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

—  2.5 

35.1 

—  7.4 

35.5 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 
AUTOMOTIVE . 

.  -F  3.0 

100.0 

—  0.5 

100.0 

Cheese  Ads 

More  than  150  newspapers 
across  the  country  will  feature 
ads  on  Borden’s  cheese  and  in¬ 
clude  a  coupon  during  its  “June 
is  Dairy  Month”  promotion. 


Cigarette  tv  Ban 

A  resolution  was  adopted  last 
week  by  the  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  that 
calls  for  a  ban  on  all  cigarette 
advertising  on  tv  before  9  P.M. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

. . .  that’s  why  Baltimore 
Department  Stores  place 
76%  of  their  newspaper 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Raproaantatlva*:  Crasmar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A  Ormabaa 
New  York.  San  Francisco.  Los  Anieles.  Cnica|o.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis  | 


ENJOYING  FESTIVITIES  at  a  Chicago  Newspaper  representatives 
party  are,  from  left,  Albert  J.  Engelhardt,  Branham  Company; 
Charles  Healy,  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee;  Terry 
Nance,  Young  &  Rubicam,  and  Greg  Dembski,  Scripps-Howard.  The 
reps  partied  Miss  Nance  and  others  moving  to  the  New  York  office 
of  Y&R  and  David  Keil,  new  Y&R  Chicago  manager. 


New  Bank’s  Ad 
Campaign  Runs 
In  3  Phases 

Concentrated  use  of  news¬ 
paper  space  is  one  w'ay  to  get  a 
client’s  message  across  quickly 
to  its  customers,  according  to  F. 
J.  Guthrie,  vicepresident  of 
Hicks  &  Greist,  Inc.,  New  York 
ad  agency. 

The  agency’s  client.  Meadow 
Brook  National  Bank,  merged 
this  month  (May  8)  with  the 
Bank  of  America  to  form  the 
fifth  largest  bank  in  New  York 
State  with  assets  of  more  than 
$1.4  billion.  The  new  bank  is 
called  the  National  Bank  of 
North  America. 

The  merger  and  name  change 
prompted  the  bank’s  manage¬ 
ment  to  undertake  a  completely 
new  identification  program  which 
involved  designing  a  new  symbol 
and  registering  of  the  new  name 
in  the  public’s  mind.  The  design 
progrram  was  handled  by  Sand- 
gren  and  Murtha,  Inc.  Projecting 
the  new  identity  was  the  ad 
agency’s  responsibility. 

These  activities  created  three 
major  objectives  which  the  bank 
and  Hicks  &  Greist  had  to  con¬ 
sider:  1.  Assure  current  custom¬ 
ers  that  the  name  change  does 
not  change  the  basic  character 
of  the  bank  except  for  the 
better;  2.  announce  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  community 
that  there  is  a  new  major  force 
in  banking  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area;  and  3.  regis¬ 
ter  the  new  name  and  symbol 
quickly  and  indelibly. 

To  attain  these  objectives, 
Hicks  &  Greist  divided  the 
bank’s  advertising  campaign  into 
three  phases.  The  first  phase 
consisted  of  a  retail  campaign 
directed  primarily  at  present 
customers,  and  another  intro¬ 
ductory  campaign  directed  to 
the  business  and  financial  com¬ 


munity.  This  involved  the  use  of 
1,000  line  newspaper  ads  in  New 
York  City  and  Long  Island 
newspapers  beginning  May  9 
through  June  4. 

The  second  phase,  beginning 
June  5  and  ending  July  16,  in¬ 
volved  the  same  media  and 
space,  only  the  campaign  in¬ 
cluded  the  bank’s  entire  markets 
with  strong  emphasis  on  the 
bank’s  unique  aspects. 

The  third  phase  will  start  July 
17  and  run  through  December 
31,  and  will  highlight  the  bank’s 
many  specific  and  unique  cus¬ 
tomer  services.  Thousand  line 
ads  will  be  used  also. 

In  addition  to  newspaper 
media,  the  campaign  calls  for 
radio  and  TV  spots  to  back  up 
the  print  space. 

The  over-all  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  is  best  summed  up  by  the 
philosophy  of  Sidney  Friedman, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

“There  is  more  to  banking 
than  just  money  .  .  .  banks  are 
retail  outlets  and,  as  such,  mar¬ 
keting  and  merchandising  are 
essential  functions  in  banking 
just  as  they  are  to  other  retail 
businesses.” 

• 

Holiday  Changes 

Fredrick  A.  Bauer,  assistant 
director  of  sales  for  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  has  been  promoted 
to  advertising  director  of  Holi¬ 
day  magazine,  succeeding  Scott 
Kenyon,  who  has  resigned. 
Richard  Atcheson,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  has  been  promoted  to 
travel  editor  of  the  magazine, 
succeeding  Caskie  Stinnett,  now 
editor. 

• 

Introductory  Ads 

Alberto-Culver  Company  is  in¬ 
troducing  Calm  spray  mist 
deodorant  with  an  extensive  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign  in 
television.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
is  the  agency. 
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The  1966  George  Foster  Peabody  Award  presented  to 
WTMJ-TV  for  “distinguished  achievement  and 
meritorious  public  service.”  The  citation  was  for 
“promotion  of  international  understanding”  in 
the  category  of  local  television  music. 


IW.ISII  MtUfMNUM. 


The  1966  Pulitzer  Gold  Medal  awarded  to 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  for  “meritorious  public 
service”  in  its  “successful  campaign  to  stiffen  the  laws 
against  water  pollution  ...  a  notable  advance  in  the 
national  effort  for  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources.” 


special  lf)66  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Award  presented  to 
Station  WTMJ-AM  for  “distinguished  public  service  in 
highway  safety,”  commending  its  yearlong  program 
of  safety-copter  reports,  features  and  editorials, 
“marked  by  vigor  and  effective  follow  through.” 


In  our  business,  “lately”  is  today.  Sure,  winning  these  awards  is  great, 
possibly  even  spectacular.  Especially  when  they  are  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  obtainable  in  the  American  field  of  television,  newspaper  and  ra¬ 
dio.  Recognition  is  warmly  received.  The  record  is  again  updated.  But 
the  immediacy  of  communications  is  still  with  you.  It  does  not  allow 
you  to  sit  around  on  your  awards.  Instead,  you  look  around  to  see  what’s 
happening  NOW.  You  report  what  you  see.  You  interpret  the  scene.  De¬ 
liver  a  message.  Start  a  crusade.  You  do  it  365  days  a  year— with  dedi¬ 
cated.  talented  professionals.  In  our  business,  that’s  what  wins  awards. 


MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  WTMJ-TV  WTMJ-AM  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 
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6  J-Schools 
Accredited; 


University,  55  schools  in  35 
states  are  now  accredited,  an 
all-time  high  number.  Programs 
are  evaluated  every  five  years. 

In  addition  to  the  six  new  in- 


ChurchPaper 
Grants  Guild 


the  first  year  and  from  $72.50  I 
to  $85  the  second  year.  I 

•  General  increases  of  $3  a  ! 
week  the  first  year  and  $4  a  j 
week  the  second  year.  ! 


Total  Is  55 


Six  new  schools  evaluated  by 
teams  of  educators  and  profes¬ 
sionals  during  the  1966-67  aca¬ 
demic  year  have  been  accredited 
by  the  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism. 

The  accreditations  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  ACEJ  President 
Frank  Ahlgren,  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
and  Professor  John  E.  Stempel, 
chairman  of  the  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
ACEJ. 

The  new  schools  and  pro¬ 
grams  approved: 

University  of  Utah  —  News 
Editorial. 

University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  —  News  Editorial. 

North  Texas  State  University 

—  News  Editorial. 

Texas  Christian  University 

—  News  Editorial. 

San  Fernando  Valley  State 
College  —  News  Editorial. 

San  Francisco  State  College 

—  News  Editorial. 

According  to  the  executive 

secretary  of  ACEJ,  Professor 
Baskett  Mosse  of  Northwestern 


stitutions,  six  other  schools  were 
re-accredited  during  the  year. 
They  are: 

Boston  University  —  News 
Editorial  and  Public  Relations. 

Columbia  University  —  News 
Editorial. 

University  of  Maryland  — 
News  Editorial. 

University  of  South  Carolina 

—  News  Editorial. 

Southern  Illinois  University 

—  Advertising  and  News  Edi¬ 
torial. 

University  of  Tennessee  — 
Advertising-Management  and 
News  Editorial. 

Dean  Nathan  B.  Blumberg  of 
the  University  of  Montana 
School  of  Journalism  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  ACEJ 
accrediting  committee,  succeed¬ 
ing  Professor  Milton  Gross,  as¬ 
sistant  dean  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Professor  Theodore  Peter¬ 
son,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  is 
the  new  vicechairman.  Newly 
elected  to  the  14-member  Ac¬ 
crediting  Committee  is  Frank 
B.  Senger,  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  State  University 
School  of  Journalism. 


$175  Scale 


St.  Louis 

Agreement  has  been  reached 
on  an  initial  two-year  contract 
between  the  St.  Louis  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  and  the  St.  Louis  Re¬ 
view,  covering  19  non-manager- 
ial  employes. 

The  St.  Louis  Review  is  the 
weekly  newspaper  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archdiocese  of  St. 
Louis.  The  St.  Louis  Guild  is 
Local  47  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  (AFL-CIO),  which 
has  contracts  with  the  St.  Louis 
area  daily  newspapers. 

The  contract  will  be  dated 
June  1,  and  provides  for  pay 
step-ups  at  the  effective  date 
and  on  the  first  anniversary. 

Major  provisions  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  were: 

•  A  five-day,  35-hour  week. 

•  News  Department  mini- 
mums  range  from  $110  weekly 
for  beginners  to  $170  after  five 
years  in  the  first  year  and  from 
$115  to  $175  in  the  second  year 
of  the  contract. 

•  Minimums  for  clerical  and 
other  commercial  employes 
range  from  $70  to  $82.50  a  week 


•  Guild  shop. 

•  Two  weeks  pay  for  each 
year  of  service  upon  dismissal 
or  death. 

•  Three  weeks  vacation  after 
two  years  of  service,  standard 
sick-leave  provisions,  one-fourth 
company  payment  of  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  Major  Medical 
premiums  for  employes  and 
their  dependents. 

One  unusual  aspect  of  the 
contract  is  a  provision,  in  the 
section  on  military  leave,  to  al¬ 
low  the  employer  to  grant  spe¬ 
cial  consideration  to  conscien¬ 
tious  objectors.  This  was  re¬ 
quested  by  the  employer  because 
of  current  development  of 
Christian  teaching  on  conscien¬ 
tious  objection,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
J.  Hederman,  editor  of  the  Re¬ 
view,  said. 

Five  other  Catholic  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  States  have 
contracts  with  units  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild. 
They  are  the  Denver  Register, 
the  Cleveland  Universe  Bulletin, 
the  Catholic  Bulletin  of  St.  Paul, 
the  Michigan  Catholic  of  De¬ 
troit,  and  the  Alamo  Messenger 
of  San  Antonio. 

The  St.  Louis  Review  has  a 
weekly  circulation  of  110,000. 


Ex-Johnson 
Press  Aides 
Speak  Out 

One  bland,  the  other  peppery, 
two  former  White  House  press 
secretaries — George  Reedy  and 
his  successor.  Bill  Moyers — were 
firmly  on  the  record  recently 
with  comments  about  the  na¬ 
tion’s  press  relations  and  the 
newsmen  the  President’s  person¬ 
al  spokesman  must  deal  with, 

Reedy,  first  to  bat,  spoke  in 
Washington.  His  main  theme 
was  that  government  has  grown 
so  large  that  newsmen  alone 
cannot  cover  all  that  is  happen¬ 
ing  and  that  they  need  the  help 
of  government  information  offi¬ 
cers. 

Info  Officer's  Role 

He  defined  the  role  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  information  officer  as 
follows : 

“First,  he  can  advise  his 
agency  on  the  most  understand¬ 
able  method  of  presenting  w'hat 
it  is  doing  to  the  public. 

“Second,  he  can  act  as  an 
authoritative  policy  spokesman. 

“Third,  he  can  brief  the  press 
on  the  non-security  aspects  of 


situations  where  the  mixture  of 
classified  with  non-classified  in¬ 
formation  requires  that  meetings 
take  place  behind  closed  doors. 

“Fourth,  he  can  act  as  a  con¬ 
tact  point  and  respond  to  press 
inquiries  for  information, 

“Fifth,  he  can  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  which  as¬ 
sure  the  press  access  to  the 
people  and  the  information  that 
must  be  put  together  to  make 
news.” 

The  Real  I»sue 

Reedy,  now’  president  of 
Struthers  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.,  had  this  to  say 
about  the  status  of  information 
officers:  “There  is  no  legitimate 
issue  of  whether  w’e  shall  have 
information  officers  and  the  im¬ 
portance  we  should  accord  to 
their  jobs.  The  real  issue  is  a 
definition  of  their  roles  and  mis¬ 
sions — a  definition  that  is  clearly 
understood  by  the  government, 
the  press  and  the  public.” 

Moyers,  now  publisher  of 
Garden  City  (N.  Y.)  Newsday, 
was  more  pointed  in  a  Chicago 
talk.  He  offered  his  views  on  the 
objectivity  of  the  press  and  the 
credibility  of  the  Johnson  ad¬ 
ministration. 

“Something  called  a  credibility 
gap  did  exist,”  Moyers  said  in  a 
speech  before  the  Illinois 
Bankers  Association.  “It  got  so 


bad  that  for  a  time  we  couldn’t 
believe  our  own  leaks.” 

Myth  of  Objectivity 

But,  he  said,  “I  learned  at  the 
White  House  that  that  happen¬ 
ing  often  depends  upon  who  is 
looking,  and  that  of  all  the  great 
myths  of  American  journalism, 
objectivity  is  the  greatest,” 

“Depending  on  who  is  writing, 
the  White  House  is  brisk  or 
brutal;  warm  or  comey;  cau¬ 
tious  or  timid,  compassionate  or 
condescending;  reserved  or  cal¬ 
lous,”  he  noted,  “As  press  secre¬ 
tary,  I  resented  this;  as  a  pub¬ 
lisher  now,  I  guess  I  must  ac¬ 
cept  it.” 

Persistent  Posse 

Moyers  defended  administra¬ 
tive  secrecy  but  he  remarked, 
“there  were  times,  of  course, 
when  W’e  were  always  found  out. 
The  White  House  press  corps  is 
a  persistent  posse  and  no  admin¬ 
istration  can  escape  being  called 
to  account  for  its  mistakes.” 

In  defense,  he  said  that  pub¬ 
lic  exposure  can  wreck  certain 
diplomatic  and  political  maneu¬ 
vers;  the  truth  of  one  day  may 
be  made  a  lie  by  events  of  the 
next  day;  a  president  sometimes 
is  pressed  to  reach  a  conclusion 
although  there  is  not  enough 
evidence;  and  that  the  president 
is  an  easy  target  of  criticism. 


Editor  Discourager 
Press-Bar  Compacts 

Columbus,  Ohio 

America’s  free  press  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  bargain  aw’ay  its  consti¬ 
tutional  rights— even  in  court 
trials,  Laurence  S.  New’man, 
managing  editor  of  the  Dayton 
Daily  News,  said  in  a  report  to 
the  annual  meeting  (May  21)  of 
the  Associated  Press  Society  of 
Ohio. 

New’man  told  Ohio  new’spaper 
executives : 

“I  feel  that  we  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  should  refrain  from 
joining  with  the  Bar  Association 
to  draw  up  formal  pacts  to  gov¬ 
ern  our  conduct  and  our  cover¬ 
age  of  court-related  new’s,  for 
no  matter  how  hard  w’e  try,  we 
cannot  w’rite  up  enough  rules  to 
cover  all  kinds  of  cases  for  all 
time.  That  is,  provided  w’e  don’t 
w’ant  to  tie  our  hands. 

“We  can  continue  the  fair 
trial-free  press  dialog^ue  in  our 
communities  and  get  our  points 
across — namely,  that  we  stand 
for  the  right  to  know  and  this 
cannot  be  bargained  away.  .  •  .” 

New’man’s  report  was  read  by 
Charles  Hubbs  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer.  New’man  is  on  mili¬ 
tary  duty. 

Tom  Hunter,  Wilmington 
News-Journal,  w’as  elected  APSO 
president  for  1967-68. 


How  to  buy  a  computer 
for  typesetting. 
Compare. 


EXPANDED  PDP-8 

•  Under  $45,000 

•  10,000  lines  per  hour 

•  Full  hyphenation  and  justification 

•  Hot  type,  Photon  713,  Photon  513,  and  linofilm 

•  Ad  makeup  without  paste  up  —  even  grocery  ads 

•  Sets  tabular  matter 

•  Choice  of  100  combinations  of  fonts,  sizes,  widths 

•  Mixing  to  4  magazines,  allotting  to  8  readers  and  punches 

•  Production  statistics 

•  Resets  wire  service  tapes  to  choice  of  formats 


See  it  at  the  ANPA  in  Kansas  City. 


digital  equipment  CORPORATION:  more  small  computers  installed  than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 

OiCiTAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION.  Maynard.  Massachusatts  01754  Teitphone:  (617)  897-8621  •  Cambridge.  Mass.  •  New  Haven  •  iNashington,  D.C.  •  Parsippany,  N J.  •  Rochester,  N.Y.  •  Philadelphia  •  Huntsviiie  •  Pittsburgh  •  Chicago  •  Denver 
Am  Arbor  •  Houston  •  Los  Angeles  •  Palo  Alto  •  Seattle  •  Carleton  Place  and  Toronto,  Ont.  *  Reading.  England  •  Paris,  France  •  Munich  and  Cologne,  Germany  Sydney  and  West  Perth,  Australia  •  Modules  distributed  also  through  Allied  Radio 
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Reporting  Team 
Donates  Prize 
To  Rewriteman 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

Coverage  of  the  airplane 
crash  death  of  a  gubernatorial 
candidate,  Ryan  deGraffenried, 
won  the  newswriting  honors  in 
the  Alabama  Associated  Press 
Association  competition  for  1966. 

The  sweepstakes  award  was 
presented  to  the  team  of  seven 
staff  writers  of  the  Birmingham 
New’s  who  covered  Alabama’s 
major  news  event  of  1966  and 
ita  political  implications.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  team  were  Jack 
Hopper,  Larrj'  Corcoran,  Joe 
Foster,  Thomas  F.  Hill,  Al  Fox, 
George  Biggers  III  and  John  Is¬ 
bell. 


in  a  baseball  game — won  sweep- 
stakes  honors  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  competition. 

The  Alabama  Journal  received 
the  community  sendee  award 
for  coverage  and  editorial  com¬ 
ment  on  the  death  of  a  Negro 
after  he  was  jailed  at  We- 
tumpka,  Ala. 

During  the  association’s  busi¬ 
ness  session,  Rosw’ell  Falken- 
berry  of  the  Selma  Times-Jour- 
nal  succeeded  Ray  Jenkins  of 
the  Alabama  Journal  as  presi¬ 
dent. 


Editorial  Writer 
To  Lead  Federation 


Stars  and  Stripes 
Under  New  Command 


Man  IX'ho  Molded  Stories 


They  didn’t  forget  the  man 
w’ho  helped  mold  their  stories. 
Back  at  the  office  the  day  after 
the  association  meeting,  the 
team  gave  their  thanks  to 
James  Spotswood,  rewriteman, 
with  the  check  for  $75  which 
they  had  received  for  the  award. 

The  Birmingham  Post-Herald 
— with  an  entry  by  photog¬ 
rapher  Joe  Chapman  showing  a 
small  boy  dodging  a  pitched  ball 


Washington 

A  relocation  of  the  headquar¬ 
ters  for  European  Stars  and 
Stripes  has  placed  control  of  the 
servicemen’s  newspaper  into  a 
higher  command  level. 

The  Pentagon  said  “policy 
guidance  and  editorial  control’’ 
over  the  European  Edition  has 
been  transferred  to  the  U.S. 
European  Command  at  Brussels, 
Belgium,  from  Army  Headquar¬ 
ters  at  Heidelberg,  Germany. 
The  production  plant  will  remain 
at  Darmstadt. 

The  advisory  board  has  been 
reorganized  and  representatives 
of  U.S.  Embassies  and  informa¬ 
tion  posts  will  act  as  board  con¬ 
sultants  on  a  rotating  basis,  the 
Pentagon  said. 


A  new  form  of  order  will  be 
established  in  the  National 
Federation  of  Press  Women  at 
its  annual  meeting  this  year  at 
Sun  Valley,  June  17-21,  when 
the  nominating  committee, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Hortense  (Stan¬ 
ley)  Myers,  Indianapolis,  will 
present  two  names  for  an  elec¬ 
tive  office  instead  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  ballot  proposal. 

According  to  recent  changes 
in  the  bylaws,  unless  there  is  a 
last-minute  nomination  from  the 
floor,  the  vicepresident  by  unani¬ 
mous  ballot  will  be  named  presi¬ 
dent.  Two  officers  are  elected 
each  year:  president  and  vice- 
president,  and  in  alternating 
years  secretary  and  treasurer. 


own  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency  and  serves  as  ad¬ 
ministration  executive,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Allied 
Florists  of  Greater  St.  Louis 
Inc.  From  1942-56  she  was 
women’s  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat.  She  is  a  for¬ 
mer  mayor  of  the  Town  of  Piney 
Park  and  now  serves  as  city 
clerk. 


T 


Mrs.  Bogart  also  heads  an 
advertising  and  public  relations 
agency. 


Courtyard  Memorial 
At  Journalism  School 


2  Run  for  Vicepresidcnl 


Margaret  Magee,  Portland, 
Oregon,  is  the  outgoing  presi¬ 
dent.  Mrs.  Serge  (Dorothy  Ul¬ 
rich)  Troubetzkoy,  Richmond, 
Va.,  is  vicepresident.  She  is  an 
editorial  page  writer  for  the 
Richmond  News  Leader  and  a 
college  instructor  in  creative 
writing. 

Candidates  for  vicepresident 
are  Mildred  A.  Planthold  (Mrs. 
Louis  C.  Michie)  St.  Clair,  Mo.; 
and  Zepha  Bogart,  Hollywood, 
California. 

Mildred  Planthold  heads  her 


Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

A  gift  of  $25,000  has  been 
made  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  here  for  construction 
of  a  landscaped  courtyard  on 
campus  adjacent  to  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  School. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Gifford  of 
Hickory  made  the  gift  to  the 
School  of  Journalism  Founda¬ 
tion  of  North  Carolina  Inc.  as 
a  memorial  to  their  daughter, 
Sara  Lee  Gifford,  who  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  in 
1949.  Gifford  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hickory  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord.  At  the  time  of  her  death. 
Miss  Gifford  was  employed  in 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Hickory  Daily  Record. 
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Times /Post  Slashes 
Transmission  Time 


The  Los  Angeles  Times/ 
Washington  Post  News  Service, 
starting  this  week,  will  increase 
transmission  speed  to  75  words 
per  minute  on  its  national  and 
Canadian  networks. 

This  substantial  speedup  in 
the  North  American  network 
will  provide  faster  delivery  of 
news  and  feature  copy  to  news¬ 
paper  desks. 

Transmission  speed  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  60  words  per  minute.  The 
new  75-wpm  rate  will  allow  for 
a  2')  percent  increase  in  both 
speed  and  volume  within  the 
present  nine-hour  regular  trans¬ 
mission  period. 

Rex  Barley,  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate, 
said  the  new  speed  on  the  serv¬ 
ice  wire  will  mean: 

Five  Results 

1)  A  25  percent  increase  in 
transmission  speed  of  every 
story. 

2)  Overall  faster  delivery  of 
the  nightly  news  file.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  that  part  of  the  daily 
file  now  moved  between  6  p.m. 
and  10  p.m.  (EOT)  will  in  the 


future  be  cleaned  up  by  9  p.m. 

—  a  full  hour’s  gain  for  editors 
working  against  evening  dead¬ 
lines. 

3)  Daily  in-depth  stories 
written  at  a  late  hour  —  to  en¬ 
compass  a  full  roundup  of  devel¬ 
opments  and  assessments  where 
necessary  —  will  be  moved  on 
the  wire  more  rapidly,  avoiding 
backup  of  stories  at  the  sending 
end. 

4)  Sunday  advances  will  move 
earlier,  and  the  volume  of  copy 

—  spot  news,  analyses,  back¬ 
grounders  and  features  —  will 
be  increased  throughout  the 
week.  The  speedup  will  make 
possible  the  transmission  of  8,- 
000  additional  words  during  the 
regfular  nine-hour  daily  time 
period  (3  p.m.  to  midnight  EDT, 
Monday  through  Friday;  4  p.m. 
to  midnight,  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day). 

This  w’ill  enable  the  serv¬ 
ice  to  lay  down  a  stronger  file 
of  advance  feature  copy  early 
in  the  week  —  especially  Sunday 
and  Monday  nights. 

5)  A  special  help  for  editors 
working  on  Saturday  after¬ 


noons  with  early  Sunday  dead¬ 
lines:  daily  news  coverage  will 
be  available  faster. 

Local  representatives  of  AT&T 
made  adjustments  necessary  on 
each  Times/Post  Service  ma¬ 
chine  after  the  close  of  the  wii*e 
May  31  and  before  the  wire 
opened  June  1. 


Drive  Against  Drugs 
Draws  Official  Action 

Union  City,  N.J. 

The  death  of  a  Hudson  County 
teenager  from  an  overdose  of 
narcotics  (the  tenth  in  six 
years)  inspired  a  campaign  in 
the  Hudnon  Dispatch  which  has 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
an  advisory  committee  on  nar¬ 
cotics,  which  will  study  the 
problem  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

The  Dispatch  began  a  coupon 
campaign  on  March  22.  Readers 
were  asked  to  clip  and  mail  them 
in  as  indication  of  their  support 
for  the  drive  to  establish  nar¬ 
cotics  control  centers.  The  Dis¬ 
patch  followed  up  with  stories 
and  editorials  proposing  legis¬ 
lation.  More  than  12,000  readers 
responded.  Civic  and  social 
groups  supported  the  campaign 
and  endorsements  also  came 
from  the  police  chiefs  associa¬ 
tion  and  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
FBI  director. 


Small  Papers  Urged 
To  Stress  Local  Affairs 

Indianapolis 

“There  never  was  a  greater 
need  for  small  papers  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  their  local 
community.  Make  your  paper  a 
model  for  the  dissemination  of 
local  news  and  editorial  com¬ 
ment.” 

That  statement  by  Robert  E. 
Kennedy,  associate  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Stin-Times,  keynoted 
the  proceedings  at  the  first 
Newsroom  Seminar  sponsored 
by  the  Hoosier  State  Press 
Association. 

The  conference.  May  20-21, 
attracted  175  Indiana  newspa¬ 
per  editors,  reporters,  feature 
writers  and  columnists. 

The  seminar  committee  was 
under  the  chairmanship  of 
Jack  Overmyer,  publisher  of  the 
Rochester  Sentinel. 

He  announced  three  better 
newspaper  contests  wdth  win¬ 
ners  to  be  selected  at  the  1968 
meeting.  The  contests  will  be 
for  the  Best  Series  of  three  or 
more  articles  of  any  given  sub¬ 
ject,  Local  Government  News 
and  Picture  Paper  of  the  Year. 
The  four  divisions  are:  week¬ 
lies,  dailies  to  7,500  circulation; 
dailies  from  7,500  to  30,000 
circulation,  and  dailies  over  30,- 
000  circulation. 


How  to  buy  a  computer 
for  typesetting. 

Compare  carefully. 


EXPANDED  PDP-8 

Under  $45,000 
10,000  lines  per  hour 
Full  hyphenation  and  justification 
Hot  type.  Photon  713,  Photon  513, 
and  linofilm 

Ad  makeup  without  paste  up  —  even 

grocery  ads 

Sets  tabular  matter 

Choice  of  100  combinations  of  fonts, 

sizes,  widths 

Mixing  to  4  magazines,  allotting  to  8 

readers  and  punches 

Production  statistics 

Resets  wire  service  tapes  to  choice  of 

formats 


BUT 

$4.47 per  line  per  hour 


IBM  1130 

Does  some  of 
these  things 


$5.70  per  line  per  hour 


See  it  at  the  ANPA  in  Kansas  City. 

digital  equipment  CORPORATION:  more  small  computers  installed  than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 

Mital  equipment  corporation,  Mtynard,  Masuchusetts  01754.  Telephone.  (617)  897-S821  •  Cambridge.  Mass.  *  New  Haven  •  Washington,  D.C.  •  Parsippany,  N.J.  >  Rochester.  N.Y.  •  Philadelphia  •  Huntsville  •  Pittsburgh  •  Chicago  •  Denver 
Ma  Arbor  •  Houston  •  Los  Angeles  •  Palo  Alto  •  Seattle  •  Carleton  Place  and  Toronto.  Ont.  •  Reading,  England  •  Paris.  France  •  Munich  and  Cologne,  Germany  •  Sydney  and  West  Perth,  Australia  •  Modules  distributed  also  through  Allied  Radio 


New  Nevada 
School  Sets 
NSPA  Pace 

Reno,  Nev. 

A  Nevada  State  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  program  to  match  the 
excellence  of  the  facilities  of 
the  newly  dedicated  Alfred  L. 
Higginbotham  Department  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Nevada  was  proposed  and 
mapped  at  convention  sessions 
here. 

The  program  was  outlined  by 
the  retiring  president,  Ruthe 
Deskin,  associate  editor.  Las 
Vegas  Sun,  and  assured  by  the 
newly-elected  president,  Charles 
G.  Murray,  president  of  Reno 
Newspapers  Inc. 

The  dedication  marked  a  turn¬ 
ing  point  in  the  prestige  and 
destination  of  the  association, 
said  Murray,  adding:  “We  must 
pace  journalistic  change.” 

‘Prof'  Abi^ent 

The  dedication  ceremony  it¬ 
self,  long  planned  as  the  open¬ 
ing  event  of  the  May  18-19 
NSPA  sessions,  was  without  the 


rare  tribute  to  a  living  educa¬ 
tor. 

Suffering  a  reaction  to  post¬ 
operative  treatments,  the  man 
known  variously  as  “Higgle,” 
“Prof”  and  “Al”  Higginbotham 
was  forbidden  by  his  doctors  to 
leave  his  nearby  home  for  the 
campus  ceremonies. 

His  prepared  address  was 
read  by  John  Sanford,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page,  Reno  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette,  who  w’as  acting 
secretary  for  the  convention. 
NSPA  subsequently  named 
Theodore  Conover,  present  jour¬ 
nalism  department  chairman, 
as  its  secretary-manager. 

The  new'  facilities  equal  any 
in  the  nation  at  schools  of  simi¬ 
lar  size  and  may  even  be  the 
best,  the  report  stated,  Nevada 
journalism  enrollment  has  now 
reached  105. 

Higginbotham,  secretary  of 
the  association  since  its  1924 
founding,  and  an  active  jour¬ 
nalism  teacher  here  until  he 
i*eceived  his  emeritus  status  last 
year,  recently  received  Sigma 
Delta  Chi’s  first  national  teach¬ 
ing  award. 

Threat  Seen 

The  challenge  to  a  greater 
NSPA  was  sounded  at  the  dedi¬ 
cation  by  Chris  H.  Sheerin,  edi¬ 
tor,  Elko  (Nev.)  Free  Press 


Fantastic  legislation  harmful 
to  newspapers  is  constantly  be¬ 
ing  offered  in  Washington  and 
“w'e  should  not  wait  until  the 
threat  is  greater,  w'e  should 
combine  our  efforts  in  coopera¬ 
tive  action  now,”  Sheerin  de¬ 
clared. 

“When  we  have  a  segment  of 
our  population  in  the  nation’s 
capital  which  believes  advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  waste  of  money,  or  when 
we  have  those  at  the  state  level 
who  seek  elimination  of  publi¬ 
cations  w'hich  keep  the  people 
informed,  then  w’e  had  better 
give  some  thought  to  survival 
of  the  press  in  a  hostile  w’orld,” 
he  said. 

“Runny-Nosed  Kids” 

Just  before  the  dedication  the 
freedom  of  press  issue  had  been 
spotlighted  by  an  open-door 
meeting  case  in  which  two  local 
new'swomen  were  called  “runny- 
nosed  kids”  by  a  University  of 
Nevada  regent  w'hen  they  pro¬ 
tested  being  denied  admission  to 
a  regents  meeting. 

They  were  Patricia  Rogero, 
24-year  old  Reno  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette  reporter  and  a  Nevada  U. 
journalism  graduate,  and  Mimi 
LaPlante,  a  Nevada  State  Jour¬ 
nal  staffer  for  the  past  18 
months.  Sanford,  a  40-year 
news  veteran,  got  into  the  action 


Charles  G.  Murray 


law  on  open  meetings. 

Archie  Grant,  the  critical  re¬ 
gent,  sent  telegrams  of  apologj' 
to  the  two.  He  defended  the  se¬ 
cret  meeting  on  the  basis  of  an 
attorney  general’s  opinion. 

NSPA  responded  with  a  res¬ 
olution  declaring  the  regents 
had  flouted  the  law  prohibiting 
restricted  meetings  in  barring 
the  young  women  from  the  May 
12  meeting  and  went  on  record 
expressing  deep  displeasure  at 
the  action  taken  by  the  major¬ 
ity  of  regents. 

“Such  action  will  be  a  good 
reason  for  a  combined  and  joint 
effort  of  NSPA  members  to  as- 


presence  of  the  man  for  w'hom  and  a  member  of  the  first  Ne-  with  an  editorial  defending  the  sure  full  compliance  with  all 
the  department  was  named  in  a  vada  journalism  class  of  1922.  two  and  pointing  to  the  state  details  of  the  law  by  said  board 


of  Itegents,”  the  resolution 
stated. 

iNev.  Justice’s  Stand 

In  another  freedom  arena,  a 
Nevada  State  supreme  court  jus¬ 
tice  said  there  should  be  no  con¬ 
flict  between  a  free  press  and  a 
fair  trial. 

Editors  and  publishers  mis¬ 
read  the  Sheppard,  Estes  and 
Redoux  cases  and  entered  con¬ 
ferences  with  bar  and  bench, 
yet  in  no  instance  did  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  impose  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  press,  said  Justice 
David  Zenoif, 

“There  is  nothing  in  this 
problem  that  cannot  be  solved,” 
he  declared. 

A  free  press  is  solid  insurance 
against  a  police  state  like  Hit¬ 
ler’s  Germany  and  to  guarantee 
this  “there  cannot  be  some  con¬ 
trols,  there  must  be  no  controls,” 
Zenoff  said. 

“It  is  the  press’  job  to  get  the 
story  if  it  can.  It’s  a  matter  of 
‘You  mind  your  business,  we 
mind  ours,’  ”  according  to  Ze- 
nofT.  He  did,  however,  uphold 
the  rights  of  courts  to  combat 
prejudicial  coverage  of  arrest 
and  trial. 

“IjOgals”  Upheld 

The  importance  of  legal  no¬ 
tices  was  upheld  by  Hank 
Greenspun,  publisher.  Las  Ve¬ 


gas  Sun,  in  a  floor  discussion 
following  a  panel  presentation 
of  a  Nevada  legislative  move  to 
curb  such  publication. 

If  just  one  reader  notices  a 
condition  meriting  scrutiny,  the 
cost  of  a  legal  notice  is  well 
worth  while,  he  declared. 

Referring  to  a  panelist’s 
statement  that  it  cost  too  much 
to  publish  reports  of  state  pur¬ 
chases  of  toilet  paper  and  such 
basics,  Greenspun  pointed  to 
over-purchases  of  supplies  in  the 
past. 

• 

Entries  Invited 
For  Dubois  Award 

Chairman  Pablo  Vargas  Badil¬ 
lo  of  the  Awards  Committee  of 
the  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  announced  that  nomi¬ 
nations  are  open  for  the  lAPA- 
Jules  Dubois  Award,  which  will 
be  given  to  the  author  of  the 
best  article  on  “freedom  of  the 
press  as  a  right  of  the  peoples 
in  the  face  of  any  totalitarian 
attempt  to  limit  or  destroy  it” 
published  between  January  1 
and  August  16,  1967,  the  first 
anniversary  of  Dubois’  death  in 
Bogota,  Colombia. 

The  aw’ard  was  instituted  by 
the  XXII  Annual  Assembly  of 
the  Association  in  Lima,  Peru  in 
October,  1966  following  a  pro¬ 
posal  of  lAPA  member  Agenda 


de  Informaciones  Periodisticas 
(AIP)  of  Miami,  Florida,  “with 
the  purpose  of  rendering  public 
homage  to  his  (Mr.  Dubois’) 
illustrious  memory.” 

It  will  consist  of  $500  donated 
by  AIP  and  a  diploma  extended 
by  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association,  and  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  organization’s 
XXIII  Annual  Assembly  in  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  next  October. 

Entries  should  be  sent  to 
Carlos  A.  Jimenez,  Manager, 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  667  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10021,  before 
Aug^ust  25.  Each  entry  should  be 
accompanied  by  five  tear-sheets 
or  clippings  of  the  work  nomi¬ 
nated  and  a  brief  biography  and 
photo  of  the  candidate. 

• 

Belson  Receives  Car 
For  His  Retirement 

Washington 

Walter  W.  Belson,  director  of 
public  relations  of  American 
Trucking  Associations  since 
1943,  received  the  keys  to  a 
Cadillac  Eldorado  from  the  ATA 
Committee  of  100  at  a  dinner 
here  marking  his  retirement 
June  30. 

He  was  praised  as  the  man 
who  “awakened  the  transporta¬ 
tion  industry  to  the  need  for  a 
modern  highway  system.” 


Howard  Simons  Wins 
Raymond  Clapper  Prize 

Washington 

Howard  Simons,  an  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  won  the  Raymond 
Clapper  Award  for  1966.  The 
$1,000  award  was  presented  at 
the  White  House  Correspondents 
Dinner  April  28. 

Simons,  a  science  writer,  won 
the  award  for  a  series  on  the 
hydrogen  bomb  which  was  lost 
near  Palomares,  Spain,  on  Jan. 
17,  1966.  The  judges  noted  that 
he  obtained  information  for  the 
series  despite  reluctance  of  the 
Spanish  and  American  govern¬ 
ments  to  release  news  relating 
to  the  missing  bomb. 

Although  he  had  declined  an 
invitation  to  be  honor  guest  at 
the  dinner.  President  Johnson 
made  a  surprise  appearance  and 
a  brief  speech.  He  “stole  the 
show”  from  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  the  honor  gpiest  who 
was  supposed  to  speak  and  the 
Vice  President  departed  with  an 
undelivered  address  in  his 
pocket.  He  quipped  that  he 
would  give  a  copy  of  the  speech 
he  never  made  to  the  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  Library  in  Texas. 

Frank  Cormier,  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  was  inducted  as 
president  of  the  Association, 
succeeding  Robert  Thompson,  of 
the  Hearst  Headline  Service. 


How  to  buy  a  computer 


for  typesetting. 
Write. 


r' 


DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
Maynard,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  I  won’t  be  attending  the  ANPA,  but  I’m  interested 
in  computer  typesetting,  anyway. 

Send  facts  □  Send  salesman  □ 


Name  &  Position. 

Newspaper _ 

Address _ 


l_. 


■ITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION:  more  small  computers  installed  than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 
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Delivery  Vehicles 
In  Few  Accidents 


Daily  newspapers’  delivery 
vehicles  in  1966  compiled  the 
lowest  accident  rate  since  in¬ 
ception  of  a  national  Safe  Driv¬ 
ing  Campaign  in  1941  which 
has  paid  dividends. 

Winners  of  prizes  in  the  26th 
annual  Campaign,  sponsored  by 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  w'ere  announced  by 
ANPA  General  Manager  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention. 

Reports  showed  that  partici¬ 
pants  compiled  a  record  of  only 
1.59  accidents  per  100,000  miles 
in  1966,  as  598  daily  newspapers 
operated  8,468  vehicles  a  total 
distance  of  213,467,524  miles, 
experiencing  3,397  accidents. 
This  was  the  third  successive 
year  the  overall  accident  rate 
for  newspaper  vehicles  w’as  be¬ 
low  1.78  accidents  per  100,000 
miles. 

Thirty-nine  newspapers  had 
operate<i  for  their  account  816 


vehicles  29,372,070  miles  with 
93  accidents,  a  rate  of  .32  acci¬ 
dents  per  one  hundred  thousand 
miles. 

First-Place — Wichita  (Kans.) 
Eagle  and  Beacon  had  operated 
for  its  account  11  vehicles  126,- 
432  miles  without  an  accident. 

Second-Place  —  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  and  Journal- 
Courier  had  operated  for  its 
account  4  vehicles  70,000  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Third-Place  —  Des  Moines 
(loAva)  Register  and  Tribune 
had  operated  for  its  account  126 
vehicles  4,586,531  miles  with  5 
accidents,  a  rate  of  .11  accidents 
per  100,000  miles. 

The  Campaign  represents  the 
largest  single  class  safety  oper¬ 
ation  in  existence  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  During  its 
26-year  history  the  Campaign 
has  recorded  nearly  3%  billion 
miles  of  driving  on  an  around- 
the-clock  exposure  basis,  experi¬ 
encing  an  accident  rate  of  only 
2.04  accidents  per  100,000  miles. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 
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PRIVATE  MOTOR  CARRIER 
DIVISION 
GROUP  A 

(New'spapers  having  daily  cir¬ 
culation  up  to  20,000  Copies) 

Fifty-eight  newspapers  op¬ 
erated  273  vehicles  5,642,853 
miles  with  35  accidents,  a  rate 
of  .62  accidents  per  one  hundred 
thousand  miles. 

First-Place  —  Pendleton 
(Ore.)  East  Oregonian  operated 
9  vehicles  336,414  miles  without 
an  accident. 

Second-Place — Ithaca  (N.Y.) 
Journal  operated  20  vehicles 
330,373  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

Third-Place  —  Santa  Cruz 
(Calif.)  Sentinel  operated  23 
vehicles  298,747  miles  without 
an  accident. 

GROUP  B 

(Newspapers  having  daily  cir¬ 
culation  20,001  to  50,000  copies) 

One  hundred  and  twenty-four 
newspapers  operated  746  ve¬ 
hicles  14,487,640  miles  with  268 
accidents,  a  rate  of  1.85  acci¬ 
dents  per  one  hundred  thousand 
miles. 

First-Place  —  Trois-Rivieres 
(Que.)  Nouvelliste  operated  9 
vehicles  300,821  miles  without 
an  accident. 

Second-Place  —  Meridian 
(Miss.)  Star  operated  8  vehicles 
271,270  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

Third-Place  —  Ravenna 
(Ohio)  Record-Courier  operated 
20  vehicles  197,042  miles  with¬ 
out  an  accident. 

GROUP  C 

(Newspapers  having  daily  cir¬ 
culation  50,001  to  100,000 
copies) 

Seventy-three  newspapers  op¬ 
erated  664  vehicles  14,959,733 
miles  with  196  accidents,  a  rate 
of  1.31  accidents  per  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  miles. 

First-Place  —  Sioux  Falls 
(S.D.)  Argus-Leader  operated 
3  vehicles  36,077  miles  without 
an  accident. 

Second- Place  —  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News  operated  23  ve¬ 
hicles  1,300,312  miles  with  2  ac¬ 
cidents,  a  rate  of  .15  accidents 
per  100,000  miles. 

Third-Place — Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Newspapers  operated  50  vehicles 
1,760,794  miles  with  3  acci¬ 
dents,  a  rate  of  .17  accidents 
per  100,000  miles. 

GROUP  D 

(Newspapers  having  daily  cir¬ 
culation  in  excess  of  100,000 
copies) 

One  hundred  and  forty-five 
newspapers  operated  4,297  ve¬ 
hicles  108,640,113  miles  with 
2,718  accidents,  a  rate  of  2.50 
accidents  per  one  hundred 
thousand  miles. 

First- Place  —  Son  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune  op¬ 
erated  137  vehicles  3,078,752 
miles  with  9  accidents,  a  rate  of 


.29  accidents  per  100,000  miles. 

Second-Place — Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press  operated  17  ve¬ 
hicles  271,030  miles  with  1  acci¬ 
dent,  a  rate  of  .37  accidents  per 
100,000  miles. 

Third-Place  —  A  tlanta  ( Ga. ) 
Journal  and  Constitution  oper¬ 
ated  66  vehicles  3,946,774  miles 
with  15  accidents,  a  rate  of  .38 
accidents  per  100,000  miles. 

CONTRACT  MOTOR 
CARRIER  DIVISION 

GROUP  A 

(Newspapers  having  daily  cir¬ 
culation  up  to  25,000  copies) 

Fifty-seven  newspapers  had 
operated  for  their  account  635 
vehicles  11,060,864  miles  with 
24  accidents,  a  rate  of  .22  acci¬ 
dents  per  one  hundred  thousand 
miles. 

First-Place  —  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin  had  op¬ 
erated  for  its  account  20  ve¬ 
hicles  650,150  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Second-Place  —  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press  had  oper¬ 
ated  for  its  account  25  vehicles 
529,818  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

Third-Place — Columbus  (Ind.) 
Republic  had  operated  for  its 
account  22  vehicles  390,571 
miles  without  an  accident, 

GROUP  B 

(Newspapers  having  daily  cur- 
culation  25,001  to  100,000 
copies) 

One  hundred  and  two  news¬ 
papers  had  operated  for  their 
account  1,137  vehicles  29,304,- 
251  miles  with  63  accidents,  a 
rate  of  .21  accidents  per  one 
hundred  thousand  miles. 

First-Place  —  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard  had  operated 
for  its  account  76  vehicles 
1,336,654  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

Second-Place — Rockford  (Ill.) 
Star  and  Register-Republic  had 
operated  for  its  account  70  ve¬ 
hicles  1,251,724  miles  without 
an  accident. 

Third-Place — Durham  (N.C.) 
Herald  and  Sun  had  operated 
for  its  account  47  vehicles 
1,158,612  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

GROUP  C 

(Newspapers  having  daily  cir¬ 
culation  in  excess  of  100,000 
copies) 

• 

Monthly  Price  Upped 
By  California  Papers 

Los  Angexes 

Four  Southern  California 
dailies  have  effected  25-cent 
monthly  home  delivery  increases. 
The  Santa  Monica  Evening  Out¬ 
look,  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 
and  Fullerton  News-Tribune  are 
now  $2  a  month.  The  Thousand 
Oaks  News-Chronicle  went  to 
$1.75. 
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LOOK 

BEFORE 

YOU 

SLUG! 


It’s  fashionable  these  days  to  slug  the  automobile  insurance  business.  Everyone’s 
doing  it — office  holders,  politicians,  columnists,  the  man  on  the  street.  Rates  have 
been  going  up.  Many  people  are  puzzled  .  .  .  and  some  are  mad. 

If  you  have  a  man  on  your  staff  who  wants  to  put  the  hammer  on  the  auto  Insurers, 
we  welcome  a  thorough  study  of  our  problems.  We  believe  in  competent,  analytical 
reporting.  But  before  your  man  writes  about  auto  insurance,  give  him  this  16-ques- 
tlon  test: 


1.  What’s  UM  coverage  with  insolvency  pro¬ 
tection? 

2.  Hospital  costs  have  gone  up  35%,  103% 
or  354%? 

3.  Can  any  other  segment  of  the  American 
community  match  our  contributions  in 
traffic  safety? 

4.  Who  defends  the  public? 

5.  What  factors  affect  rates? 

6.  How  do  insurance  company  profits  com¬ 
pare  with  other  American  industries? 

7.  What  is  the  insurance  business  doing  to 
hold  down  rates? 

8.  What’s  an  Assigned  Risk  Plan? 


9.  What  new  services  and  coverages  have 
been  developed? 

10.  Why  is  compulsory  insurance  a  failure? 

11.  What  is  special  risk  coverage? 

12.  What  does  the  Insurance  Institute  for  High¬ 
way  Safety  do? 

13.  Are  traffic  accident  injuries  and  deaths 
increasing  faster  than  motor  vehicle  reg¬ 
istrations? 

14.  What  do  cancellation  studies  show? 

15.  Has  the  business  shirked  its  responsi¬ 
bilities? 

16.  Insurance  companies  pay  over  $800  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  in  taxes  and  fees.  How  much 
of  this  is  used  to  regulate  the  business? 


If  your  man  can’t  score  100%  on  this  test,  tell  him  to  write  or  phone  for  our  new 
booklet,  “Let’s  Look  at  the  Record.”  Or  better  yet,  arrange  to  have  him  sit  down 
and  grill  us  or  some  of  our  company  people. 

OUR  COMPANIES  HAVE  TO  PASS  A  TEST  TO  WRITE  INSURANCE  IN  YOUR  STATE. 

WHY  SHOULDN’T  YOUR  MAN  HAVE  TO  PASS  A  TEST  TO  WRITE  ABOUT  INSURANCE? 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSURERS 


30  West  Monroe  Street 


Chicago,  Illinois  60603 


•  Tel.:  A.  C.  312  263-6038 

Vestal  Lemmon,  General  Manager 
Roger  Dove,  Public  Relations  Director 


Paul  R.  Hathaway 


Hathaway  Covers 
Civil  Rights  Beat 

Washington 

Paul  R.  Hathaway  has  joined 
the  Washington  Evening  Star 
as  a  civil  rights  reporter,  it  was 
announced  by  I.  William  Hill, 
managing  editor. 

Hathaway  has  worked  for  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republi¬ 
can,  the  Baltimore  News-Amer- 
ican,  and  most  recently  the 
New  York  World  Journal  Trib¬ 
une. 

He  served  as  civil  rights  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity,  and  later  as 
public  information  specialist  for 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

A  Woburn,  Mass,  native, 
Hathaway  graduated  from 
Tufts  University,  and  received 
the  M.A.  degree  from  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

Another  new  Star  staffer  is 
J.  Paul  DeLaney  who  worked  at 


news-people 


the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Daily  World 
as  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  for  four  years,  and  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News  as  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  and  court  re¬ 
porter. 

An  Alabama  native,  DeLaney 
received  his  B.A.  degree  from 
the  Ohio  State  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  1958. 

His  association  with  the  At¬ 
lanta  Municipal  court  as  pro¬ 
bation  officer  augmented  his  ex¬ 
perience  qualifications  for  court 
reporting.  Before  returning  to 
a  newspaper  career  at  the  Star, 
he  was  associated  with  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

*  * 

John  O.  Teske,  foreman  of 
the  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American- 
News  composing  room,  has  been 
named  production  manager  of 
the  newspaper,  a  newly  created 
position. 

4c  «  * 

William  F.  Holland,  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  editor  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  retired  after  almost 
45  years  with  the  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Walt  Ryals,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Review- Journal,  will  succeed  Ed 
Brown  as  general  manager  of 
the  Nevada  Appeal,  Carson  City. 
Brown  will  become  a  business 
and  sales  consultant  for  the 
Donrey  Media  Group. 

*  *  * 

James  B.  Schick,  associate 
editor,  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
Union-Bulletin — to  news  editor, 
succeeding  Brad  O’Connor,  now' 
w'ith  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Byron  D.  Scott,  president  of 
the  companies  publishing  the 
Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily  Olymp¬ 
ian  and  Bellingham  (Wash.) 
Herald — elected  to  board  of 
directors.  Federated  Publica¬ 


DONALD  C.  HANSEN,  State 
House  reporter  for  the  five  Guy 
Gannett  newspapers  of  Maine, 
has  been  selected  as  a  public 
affairs  fellow  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association.  The 
fellowship  provides  a  $9,000  grant 
for  a  year's  study  at  any  college 
the  fellow  may  choose.  The  Ford 
Foundation  provides  the  APSA 
grants. 

tions  Inc.,  recent  purchasers  of 
the  two  dailies. 

*  *  * 

Lee  Roddy,  editor  of  four  com¬ 
munity  weeklies  published  by  the 
Turlock  (Calif.)  Journal — to 
assistant  publisher. 

*  *  * 

Terry  Webb,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser- Journal  spe¬ 
cial  sections  representative — 
left  to  become  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Independent. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Avera,  Moultrie  Ob¬ 
server,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Georgia  AP  Association. 

*  *  * 

O.  P.  Tiicker,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Sunnyvale  (Calif.) 
Standard-Register — to  general 
manager  of  the  semi-weekly  El 
Monte  (Calif.)  Herald. 


“The  modern  newspaper  is  searching  for  a  new 
role  .  .  .  which  lies  in  the  field  of  thoughtful 
explanation  .  .  .” 

“The  press  has  one  extremely  important  job  to 
do.  We  must  try  to  keep  the  issues  for  decision 
clearly  before  the  people  .  .  ." 

James  Reston  "The  Artillery  of  the  Press" 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 
CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  SERVICE 

1735  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Waskiegtoe,  D.  C.  20006  •  202-296-6800 


Beiitel  Quits  ‘J’ 

Dept.  Direction 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Dwight  Bentel  has  resigned  as 
chairman,  San  Jose  State  College 
department  of  journalism,  to 
return  to  full  time  teaching  here. 
He  also  plans  to  write  books  on 
journalism  education  and  the 
newspaper  industry. 

The  department  has  grown  to 
a  14-member  staff  organization 
since  he  became  its  head.  Bentel 
formerly  worked  on  the  staff  of 
Editor  &  Pi'blisher. 

*  «  * 

Larry  Van  Gelder,  former 
reporter.  New  York  World  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune — to  rew’rite  staff. 
New  York  Times. 

«  «  « 

John  R.  Murphy,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  rewrite  staff — to 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 
Marvin  Arth — to  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter.  Inquirer, 
from  ABC-tv,  New  York. 

*  «  * 

Brent  Musberger,  a  former 
baseball  umpire  who  has  been 

covering  sports  for  Chicago's 

American  since  1963  —  now 
writing  a  daily  sports  column 
for  the  American.  Doug  Gilbert 
— named  to  cover  sports. 

*  * 

Aru)  T.  Wagner,  city  staff, 
Kentucky  Post  at  Covington — 
transferred  to  Washington  as 
correspondent  for  the  Post  and 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press.  Mike 
Mersch — to  Post  sports  editor, 
succeeding  Tom  Kramer — now 
associate  news  editor. 

*  «  * 

Charles  N.  Flinner,  UPI 
state  news  manager  for  Virginia 
— transferred  to  Washington 

foreign  desk,  succeeded  by 
Anthony  Heffernan,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  bureau  manager.  John  G. 
Warner — named  to  head  Atlan¬ 
ta  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Phyllis  C.  Bryant,  education 
reporter  for  the  Covington 
(Va.)  Virginian — named  state 

editor  for  West  Virginia. 

*  *  * 

Andy  Makarushka,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Culver  City  (Calif.) 
Star-News — to  general  assign¬ 
ment,  San  Diego  Union. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Shores,  Sunday  editor, 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Stcvr — named  city 
editor,  succeeding  William  F. 
Brantley,  who  joined  the  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Floyd  Carl  Jr.,  Fayetteville 
Northwest  Times — elected  presi¬ 
dent,  Arkansas  AP  Association. 
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Quad-Cities 
Largest  Daily 
Circulation 


Broadcasting  System, 
Kans. 


Topeka,  Gen  1  Management  Duane  P. 

^  »  c  •  (Wis.)  Daily  1 

Group  at  seminar  Bruce  L. 

Harre  W.  Demoro,  Oakland  Twenty-nine  newspapers  will  (Albta.)  Hera 
(Calif.)  Tribune  copy  desk — re-  be  represented  at  a  two-week  Donald  J. 
assigned  to  reporting  staff  to  Seminar  on  Management  and  (Dl.)  Journal- 
cover  regional  government  and  Costs  beginning  Monday  (June  Len  H.  Sma 
rapid  transit.  5)  at  the  American  Press  Insti-  Daily  Journal. 

tute,  Columbia  University.  Robert  L.  S 

Members  of  the  Seminar  are:  ton  (W.  Va.) 
John  D.  Bates,  Meadville  Roger  L.  1 
(Pa.)  Tribune.  (S.  C.)  Event 

Riley  Cross,  Denton  (Tex.)  Ray  Stou| 
Record-Chronicle.  (Minn.)  Daili 

Jim  Webster,  Madison  Leader  Dale  E.  Carrell,  Daily  Gate  David  J.  W 
— elected  president  of  the  South  City,  Keokuk,  Iowa.  ville  (N.  C.) 

Dakota  Associated  Press  Man-  Donald  J.  Clifford,  Oneonta  Wilfred  R. 
aging  Editors  Association.  (N.  Y.)  Star.  (Wash.)  Dail 


Richard  C.  Strvb,  copy  desk, 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner — to 
assistant  development  director, 
Memphis  State  University. 


RITA  FRANCES  FAHEY.  22.  a 
senior  at  St.  Bona  venture  (N.Y.) 
University,  received  the  1967 
Mark  Hellinger  Award  given  by 
the  university  in  memory  of  the 
late  columnist,  movie  critic  and 
producer.  The  award,  presented 
to  the  outstanding  journalism 
senior,  includes  a  $500  prize  and 
placement  in  the  news  field. 


Clark  George  Heads 
CBS  Radio  Division 

Arthur  Hull  Hayes  has  re¬ 
signed  as  president  of  the  CBS 
Radio  Division.  He  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Clark  B.  George,  a 
vicepresident  of  the  CBS  Tele¬ 
vision  Stations  Division  and 
general  manager  of  WCBS-tv 
for  the  past  two  years. 

Hayes  has  been  president  of 
CBS  Radio  and  a  member  of  the 
CBS  Board  of  Directors  since 
April,  1955.  He  joined  CBS  in 
January,  1934. 


George  Ward — from  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News  to  Lanc¬ 
aster  (Calif.)  Ledger-Gazette  as 
circulation  manager. 


Dwain  Hanson,  San  Diego 
Tribune  reporter — to  UPI,  San 
Francisco  bureau.  Tom  Gable 
Jr.  —  Copley  Press  editorial 
trainee — to  general  assignment 
for  the  Tribune. 


Paul  J.  Friedlander,  of  the 
New  York  Times — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Travel 
Writers  Association. 


Donald  L.  Bartlett,  reporter, 
Chicago  Daily  News — received 
the  1967  Jacob  Scher-Theta 
Sigma  Phi  Award  for  “outstand¬ 
ing  service  to  the  Chicago  com¬ 
munity.” 


^  AND  COMPANY 


William  D.  Reimert,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call-Chronicle  Newspapers — re¬ 
ceived  honorary  Doctor  of  Liter¬ 
ature  degree  from  Cedar  Crest 
College,  Allentown. 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


OLDHAM  PAISLEY,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Marion  (III.) 
Daily  Republican,  has  been  named 
Editor  of  the  Year  by  the  Illinois 
Press  Association.  Paisley,  74,  was 
cited  for  his  "more  than  half 
century  of  diligent  campaigning 
for  community  improvement." 
Ron  Smith,  publisher  of  the  Ro¬ 
chelle  News  Leader,  made  the 
presentation  at  the  I  PA  conven¬ 
tion. 


TEmple  3-30)8 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

1807  McDonald  lane 


Irwin  Margolis — named  news 
manager  of  WRC  radio  and  tv, 

NBC-owned  stations  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  succeeding  David 
Drury — to  news  director.  Studio 
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Green  &  Gold  Wins 
Fight  to  Survive 

By  Pat  Sherlock 


Windsor,  Vt. 

In  an  era  that  has  witnessed 
the  death  of  numerous  major 
newspapers,  the  survival  of 
Windsor  High  School’s  paper, 
the  Green  and  Gold,  is  in  itself, 
nothing  less  than  extraordinary. 

This  small  student  Journal, 
published  monthly  and  beset  by 
debt,  has  struggled  for  reader- 
ship  and  advertisers  in  a  com¬ 
munity  already  served  by  four 
dailies.  Its  survival,  however,  is 
the  result  of  long  hours  and 
hard  work  by  a  small  but  dedi¬ 
cated  staff  of  student  journal¬ 
ists. 

Their  story  began  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1966,  when  a  two-member 
editorial  staff  took  control  of  a 
publication  for  which  the  future 
looked  grim. 

With  a  working  capital  of  $40, 
somewhat  less  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  publish  their  first  edi¬ 
tion,  the  staff  launched  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  advertising  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  which,  although  not 
entirely  successful,  provided 
sufficient  funds  to  continue  pub¬ 
lication  until  December. 

The  first  two  editions  were 
ambitious.  They  contained  eight 
pages  of  well-prepared  school 
news;  good  sound  copy  aimed  at 
a  particular  audience.  But  sales 
were  slow  and  a  $100  deficit 
soon  developed. 

Angry  Advertisers 

The  next  step  was  taken  re¬ 
luctantly,  a  cut  in  paging.  The 
November  edition  contained  six 
pages  and  the  December’s  four. 
This  economy  produced  far  from 
desired  results.  Advertisers  were 
angry  and  the  students  rose  in  a 
body  to  cry  outrage;  the  same 
students  who  weren’t  buying. 
Ajid,  despite  the  trim-back  on 


paging,  the  paper  continued  to 
slide  deeper  into  debt. 

The  Green  and  Gold’s  circula¬ 
tion  was  now  less  than  half  the 
entire  student  body  total.  By 
Christmas,  the  newspaper  was 
listing  in  a  more  than  $300-wide 
sea  of  financial  misfortune. 

Faced  with  problems  .not  un¬ 
common  to  major  newspapers, 
the  student  editors  now  on  the 
brink  .^f  disaster,  realized  that 
product  improvement  was  long- 
overdue.  They  made  two  very 
significant  decisions:  the  Green 
and  Gold  must  assume  an  active 
role  in  community  affairs;  it 
also  had  to  develop  a  personal¬ 
ity,  a  character  uniquely  its 
own. 

Early  in  January  the  staff 
was  summonded  to  a  meeting  by 
Editor- in -Chief  John  Daignault. 
A  new  style  was  decided  upon. 
Ideas  were  discussed  to  stimu¬ 
late  readership,  increase  sales 
and  advertising  and,  hopefully, 
to  put  the  newspaper  back  on  its 
feet.  As  part  of  the  plan,  the 
staff  sponsored  a  ski  movie.  The 
proceeds  allowed  continued  pub¬ 
lication  for  another  month. 

The  turning  point  came  with 
the  March  edition,  which  con¬ 
tained  an  open  letter  to  the 
Windsor  School  Board  and  a 
penetrating,  in-depth  study 
probing  the  lack  of  educational 
facilities  at  the  high  school. 

The  report  was  an  objective. 
It  gave  student  views  on  lack  of 
teaching  equipment,  and  short¬ 
comings  in  school  space  and 
curriculum.  It  detailed  at  length 
what  the  students  felt  was  miss¬ 
ing.  It  outlined  the  corrective 
steps  needed  for  improvement. 

The  young  journalists  earned 
the  admiration  of  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  for  exposing 
what  the  paper  termed,  “A  sub- 
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ject  everyone  is  afraid  to  talk 
about.” 

The  report,  which  followed  a 
long,  intense  nvestigation  by 
the  news  staff,  was  honest  and 
responsible  journalism  at  its  fin¬ 
est.  It  removed  the  Green  and 
Gold  from  the  realm  of  student 
publications  and  placed  its  staff 
among  the  ranks  of  profession¬ 
als. 

Sales  Oimbed 

The  paper,  which  gained  a 
tremendous  increase  in  sales, 
won  immediate  community  sup¬ 
port  and  recognition. 

“People  realized,”  Daignault 
said,  “that  the  Green  and  Gold 
was  something  more  than  a  high 
school  gossip  sheet.” 

Since  that  edition,  the  three 
communities  which  are  served 
by  Windsor  High  School,  Hart- 
land,  West  Windsor  and  Wind¬ 
sor,  are  considering  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  regional  school 
system. 

Shortly  before  spring  vaca¬ 
tion,  the  newspaper  was  again 
actively  promoting.  It  sponsored 
a  jam  session.  The  featured 
band  was  a  five-piece  rock-and- 
roll  group  drawn  from  Windsor 
students.  They  played  to  a  ca¬ 
pacity  crowd  and  the  event 
proved  a  financial  success. 

That  same  month,  a  bomb 
scare  at  the  high  school 
prompted  an  extra  edition  of  the 
Green  and  Gold.  This  contained 
a  scorching  editorial  aimed  at 
the  persons  responsible  for  the 
scare.  The  editorial  also  com¬ 
mended  the  Windsor  Police  and 
Fire  Departments  for  their  ac¬ 
tion  during  the  incident. 

Copies  of  the  “extra”  sold  for 
five  cents  each  and  earned 
needed  extra  dollars  for  the 
cash  box.  By  mid-May,  the 
eighth  edition  went  ^o  press 
“not  owing  a  cent.” 

The  editors,  Daignault  and 
managing  editor,  Marcia  Tan 
Creti,  announced  after  the  May 
edition  that  they  were  resigning 


their  posts  at  an  earlier  than 
usual  date  in  order  that  next 
year’s  editors  would  not  find 
themselves  in  “a  similar  finan¬ 
cial  predicament.” 

They  emphasized  that  they 
were  turning  over  control  ahead 
of  schedule  to  allow  the  new 
staff  “ample  time  to  build  up  a 
strong  treasury.” 

The  Green  and  Gold,  while 
under  their  direction,  was  twice 
cited  by  the  Scholastic  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  received  an  SPA 
certificate  of  commendation. 

The  Green  and  Gold’s  aw’ard 
w’inning  editorial  staff  will  be 
graduating  in  June. 

• 

Circulation  Growth 
Outpaces  Population 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

The  circulation  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  daily  newspapers  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  at  a  faster  pace 
than  the  state’s  population,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prof.  Ken  Byerly  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Journalism. 

The  state’s  47  morning  and 
afternoon  dailies  have  a  1967 
weekday  circulation  of  1,208,131 
compared  with  1,187,022  in  1966. 

This  one-year  circulation 
growth  of  21,109,  or  1.8  percent, 
exceeds  North  Carolina’s  1.3  per¬ 
cent  population  gain  in  the  same 
12  months.  Prof.  Byerly  said. 
This  continues  the  trend  since 
World  War  II.  The  1950  circu¬ 
lation  of  North  Carolina’s  daily 
new’spapers  was  856,612.  The 
1950-67  gain  of  351,519  daily 
circulation  was  41  percent  com¬ 
pared  with  an  estimated  popula¬ 
tion  increase  of  23.5  percent  in 
the  same  time. 

“So  the  p.ace  of  circulation 
grow’th  in  the  17  years  was 
almost  twice  as  fast  as  that  of 
the  state’s  population,”  Prof. 
Byerly  said. 

North  Carolina’s  1950  popula¬ 
tion  of  4,061,929  increased  to 
4,556,156  in  1960  and  an  esti¬ 
mated  5,016,500  in  1967. 
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You  lose  money 
every  time  a  compositor  has  to 
‘‘hunt  something  up” 


Everything  comes  to  a  halt  when  work¬ 
ing  materials  aren’t  right  at  hand. 
Everything  except  your  costs.  Compos¬ 
ing  room  profits  are  directly  related  to 
the  productivity  of  your  compositors. 
The  output  of  these  craftsmen  depends 
on  the  versatility  of  the  equipment  they 
work  with. 

Hamilton  puts  an  end  to  hunting. 
Modern  Hamilton  composing  room 
equipment  saves  skilled  man-hours  by 
eliminating  extra  steps,  extra  motions 
-  lost  time  and  lost  tempers.  Costly 
re-makes  resulting  from  confusion  and 
conjecture  are  also  stopped  cold. 

Hamilton  equipment  organizes  stor¬ 
age  and  provides  efficient,  uncluttered 
work  areas.  And  Hamilton  quality  is 
your  guarantee  that  productivity  profits 
will  continue  year  after  year. 

Let  the  experienced  designers  at 
Hamilton  show  the  way  to  composing 
room  efficiency.  Write  today  for  lit¬ 
erature.  It’s  free. 


Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company, Two  Rivers,  Wis.  54241 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Promotion  Features 
Local  Staff  Pictures 

By  Rick  Friedman 

Over  a  period  of  years,  news-  sharply  with  the  five  staffers  pic- 
papers  with  good  photo  staffs  tured  in  the  earlier  photo.  In 
stwkpile  a  large  group  of  local  the  1937  shot,  the  staff  was 
pictures.  Most  of  the  time,  these  gathered  around  their  Graphics 
pictures  end  up  on  the  paper’s  and  lone  35mm.  The  1967  shot 
hallway  walls  and  that’s  about  showed  a  multitude  of  equipment 
it.  ranging  from  35mms  with  a 

But  Newsday,  413,933-circula-  variety  of  lenses  to  a  K-20  aerial 
tion  daily  out  of  Garden  City,  camera.  In  betw’een  there  were 
N.  Y.,  has  figured  out  a  unique  sev’eral  special-use  cameras  and 
use  for  such  pictures.  The  paper  electronic  strobe  lights  had  re- 
is  featuring  them  as  the  key  to  placed  the  flash  gun  and  bulbs, 
a  promotion  campaigpi.  Stanley  Griffin,  on  the  left,  in 

The  paper  has  been  plastering  the  1937  picture,  is  now  director 
Long  Island  with  local  pictures  of  photography  for  the  Union- 
taken  by  staff  photographers.  Tribune.  He  got  the  group  to- 
The  pictures  depict  typical  Long  gether  for  the  1967  shot.  And  it 
Island  life  from  scenics  to  news  wasn’t  as  easy  as  in  1937. 
events.  They  are  popping  up  on  He  asked  his  men  to  assemble 
railway  station  posters,  bus  Sunday  morning  for  the  picture, 
cards,  newsstand  posters  and  A  breakfast  was  to  follow’, 
delivery  truck  panels.  Getting  them  all  together  took 

In  addition,  doorknob  hangers  a  lot  of  planning  and  even  the 
are  generally  run  off  in  the  best  plans  couldn’t  account  for 
quantity  of  30,000  and  used  by  all  the  eventualities, 
carrier  boys  soliciting  new  sub-  One  staffer  was  in  the  hos- 
scriptions  on  their  routes.  pital.  He  w’as  released  for  two 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  hours  to  get  his  picture  taken, 
photographers  themselves,  the  Another  man  was  covering  the 
“plus”  is  that  their  credit  lines  yacht  race  and  came  from  Mexi- 
are  running  under  the  pictures  co  Sunday  morning, 
in  large  type.  A  third  staffer  had  been  away 

*  *  *  from  work  three  weeks  because 

GROUP  SHOT  of  an  eye  operation.  He  appeared 

How’  much  has  new’spaper  on  the  scene  in  sunglasses  which 
photography  changed  in  three  removed  for  the  picture, 
decades?  A  fourth  posed  for  the  shot 

The  answer  show’ed  up  photo-  at  9  a.m.  and  left  for  the  air- 
graphically  on  May  7,  1967,  port  to  be  in  Los  Angeles  by 
w’hen  the  complete  photo  staff  of  11  a.m. 

the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union-  The  decision  to  use  one  of  the 
Tribune  turned  out  for  the  first  camera  cars  for  a  platform — 
group  picture  since  October,  rather  than  use  ladders — was 
1937.  cleared  through  Griffin.  Several 

The  21-man  crew  contrasted  early  San  Diego  Sunday  mom- 
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Promoting  staff  pictures 

ing  risers  were  startled  to  see  meant  less  time  spent  changing 
10  men  climbing  on  top  of  a  tiny  holders  and  less  time  standing 
Corvair.  on  the  Corvair. 

Griffin  then  agreed  to  come  On  looking  at  the  two  pictures 
back  down  to  snap  the  shutters,  that  span  30  years,  one  couldn’t 

It  W’as  shutters,  rather  than  help  but  be  struck  by  one  in¬ 

shutter,  because  of  the  special  congruity.  With  all  the  talk 
arrangements  that  had  been  set  of  35mm  and  all  the  35mni 
up  for  the  picture.  cameras  represented  in  the  1967 

Tw’o  Speed  Graphic  cameras  picture,  the  picture  w’as  taken  by 
were  mounted  one  on  top  of  the  TWO  Speed  Graphics, 
other  and  both  were  on  top  of  a  Maybe  things  don’t  changfe  s 
tripod.  Both  w’ere  set  to  trip  at  much  after  all. 
the  same  time.  *  *  * 

Color  and  black  and  white  univ  nm  i  iir 

were  exposed  at  the  same  instant  muli  nuL,L.ii!. 

at  different  exposures.  Joseph  Buscaino,  a  photogra- 

The  use  of  the  double  camera  (Continued  on  page  38) 


The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  1967 
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92  full-color  photos  in  a  single  issue. 

The  Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times  did  it,  on  October  28, 
1966,  setting  a  new  record  for  the  most'color  pictures 
printed  by  any  newspaper  in  one  edition. 


plifies  each  step.  33-time  enlargements  and  6:1  reduc¬ 
tions  can  be  made  directly,  w  ithout  intermediate  st^ps, 
using  transparencies  from  35mm  to  5x7.  Ex[)osures' are 
shoirter,  separations  sharper.  You  save  space,  too;  the 
G-139  takes  up  only  36x42"  on  your  floor. 

What's  more,  it  w'ill  also  handle  your  black 
w'hite  work  in  stride,  and  even  serve  for  copying 
(as  it  does  at  the  Times).  Same  goes  for  the  com¬ 
panion  model  G-184,  which  accepts  transpar¬ 
encies  and  negatives  up  to  8x10. 

Why  not  have  all  these  advantages  w'ork- 
ing  for  you!  Write  for  8-page  brochure 
"Better  Separations  —  Easier  and  Easter" 
and  reprint  of  the  ANPA  Bulletin  “Direct 
Separations  with  a  Contact  Screen  from 
Color  Negatives."  Durst  (usa)  INC.  PTP 
Division,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  11533 
Subsid.  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical 
Industries  Inc.  (In  Canada:  Braun 
Electric  Canada  Ltd.,  Malton,  Ont.) 


Separations  for  all  92  color  reproductions  were  made 
with  the  Times'  Durst  G-139  Color  Process 
Enlarger.  To  quote  the  editors:  "The 
G-139  proved  invaluable  in  produc¬ 
ing  quality  separations  fast." 

That's  exactly  what  the  G-139  is 
designed  to  do.  It  has  complete  facil¬ 
ities  for  precise  registration  on  both 
negative  carrier  and  vacuum  board. 

And  it  can  be  equipped  with  a  pulse- 
Xenon  light  source  for  direct  - 
screening. 

Operators  like  the  G-139  because 
it  involves  no  change  in  separation 
procedure;  just  speeds  up  and  sim- 


WORLD’S 
HOP  COLOR 
CHAMPION 


Holly  Rollie 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

pher  for  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Journal,  recently  had  the 
interesting  assignment  of  teach¬ 
ing  a  local  minister,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Robert  VV.  Scott,  how  a 
newspaper  photogi’apher  works. 

Dr.  Scott,  an  amateur  photog¬ 
rapher,  followed  Buscaino  on 
photo  assignments  which  in¬ 
cluded  high  school  baseball ;  a 
child  preparing  for  her  first 
communion;  and  a  book  presen¬ 
tation  to  a  library. 

Dr.  Scott’s  conclusions:  Bus¬ 
caino  worked  hard  and  wasn’t 
satisfied  with  stock  pictures. 
Being  a  newspaper  photogra¬ 
pher  called  for  a  great  deal  of 
tact  because  “people  often  want 
more  persons  in  a  picture  than 


can  fit  in.” 

Dr.  Scott  also  saw  a  resem¬ 
blance  between  news  photog¬ 
raphy  and  the  clergy:  “I  was 
quite  impressed  wdth  the  variety 
he  could  get  of  situations  which 
didn’t  seem  to  lend  themselves 
to  any  kind  of  dramatic  presen¬ 
tation.  He  asked  himself,  ‘What 
is  there  new  about  this?’  Each 
Sunday,  I  have  to  preach,  and  I 
ask  myself,  ‘What  can  I  say 
that’s  different  or  said  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  w’ay?’ 

“Each  assignment  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  him.  He  didn’t  just  take 
it  and  run.  There  is  a  definite 
love  of  the  work  there.  It  was 
not  just  a  job,  but  it  was  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  which  he  brought  his 
skill  and  his  knowledge.” 

*  •  * 

COLOR  AWARDS 

Republic  Color  Inc.  is  accept¬ 
ing  entries  and  nominations  for 


the  Republic  Color  Awards.  The 
three  categories  are: 

1.  Achievement  Award,  to  be 
given  to  the  individual  in  the 
photographic,  grraphic  arts,  ad¬ 
vertising  or  related  fields,  who 
has  contributed  the  most  to  color 
photography.  Winner  receives  a 
trophy  and  a  $500  scholarship 
to  be  donated  in  his  name  to  a 
college  or  school  selected  by  him 
for  a  student  to  further  studies 
in  photography,  art,  advertising 
and  journalism. 

2.  The  Best  in  Industrial  Color, 
to  be  given  for  the  best  color 
photograph  of  an  industrial  or 
commercial  subject.  Winner  re¬ 
ceives  a  trophy  and  $250. 

3.  The  Best  in  Sports  News  in 
Color,  to  be  given  for  the  best 
color  photograph  of  a  sports  or 
news  subject.  The  winner  re¬ 
ceives  a  trophy  and  $250. 

Deadline  for  entries  is  July  15. 


Entries  and  nominations  should 
go  to  Murray  Goodman,  c/o 
Arthur  Falconer  Associates  Cor¬ 
poration,  375  Sylvan  Ave., 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  07632. 

*  *  « 

‘MY  ACCIDENT’ 

Dennis  R.  Caro,  24,  Walden 
bureau  chief  of  the  Middletown 
(N.  Y.)  Times  Herald-Record, 
was  on  his  way  to  an  assignment 
when  he  got  into  a  tw'o-car  acci¬ 
dent.  He  went  sailing  through 
the  windshield  and  suffered  a 
forehead  injury  requiring  36 
stitches. 

As  he  lay  on  the  ground,  Caro 
picked  up  his  camera  and 
started  shooting  pictures.  One  of 
them  ran  with  the  story  of  the 
accident. 

The  next  day  in  his  hospital 
bed,  Caro  explained  why:  “All 
I  could  think  of  was  Oshrin 
hollering  at  me  and  saying: 
‘What?  You  were  there  at  the 


I'd  rather  dry-to-dry...than  wet-to-wet 


“Oshrin”  is  Norman  H.  Osh¬ 
rin,  TH-Record  news  editor. 

«  *  * 

END  OF  AN  ERA 

Another  era  came  to  an  end 
for  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  this  month 
when  Joe  Costa  resigned  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  group’s  magazine,  the 
National  Press  Photographer. 

Costa,  a  founder  of  NPPA,  its 
first  president  (1946-1948),  its 
first  and  only  chairman  of  the 
board  (1948-1964),  had  been 
editor  since  the  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  was  founded  21  years  ago. 
He  resigned  because  of  in¬ 
creasing  duties  with  World  Book 
Encylopedia  Science  Service. 

Cal  Olson,  the  Fargo  (N.  D.) 
Forum,  and  an  NPPA  past  pres¬ 
ident,  has  been  named  editor 
starting  with  the  July,  1967, 
issue.  All  editing  will  now  be 
done  from  Fargo. 

*  *  * 

FAIR  JOB 

Tom  Cleer,  picture  editor  of 
the  New  York  World  Journal 
Tribune,  is  now  coordinator  of 
photography  for  Expo  67. 

• 

Mountain  Climbers 

MANCHESTEai,  N.  H. 

Five  members  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Union  Leader  staff  have 
proven  their  hardiness  by  reach¬ 
ing  the  summit  of  Little  Head- 
well  in  the  first  annual  Tucker- 
man  Ravine  expedition  of  the 
Union  Leader  Social  and  Moun¬ 
tain  Climbing  Society.  Those  who 
participated  in  the  climb  were 
Paul  Lacaillade,  night  editor; 
George  Naum,  photographer; 
Harvey  Dodd,  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher,  and  Frank  Perrotta  and 
Robert  Donahue,  reporters. 


accident  and  you  didn’t  get  any 
art?’  So  I  kept  shooting  until 
I  I  saw  the  blood  dripping  on  the 
I  camera.” 
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styrofoam‘s  earns  its  letter.  That  capital  “S.” 

Styrofoam  is  a  registered  trademark  for  the  specific 
brand  of  plastic  foam  made  only  by  The  Dow 
Chemical  Company.  So  it  always  deserves  the 
initial  cap. 

All  the  other  rules  for  proper  trademark  usage 
also  apply  to  St3Tofoam.  Like  other  good  trade¬ 


marks,  Styrofoam  should  be  guarded  by  correct 
identification.  This  avoids  confusing  people  about 
the  true  source  of  a  product. 

Please,  hit  that  capital  S  when  typing  Styrofoam 
or  mark  it  uc  on  proofs.  We’ll  appreciate  it.  So 
will  the  trade.  Thank  you.  The  Dow  Chemical 
Company,  Midland,  Michigan. 


Unions  Agree 
To  Smaller  Staff 
On  London  Sun 

London 

The  Sun,  a  British  national 
morning  newspaper  had  been 
losing  money,  is  “off  the  danger 
list”  according  to  Cecil  H.  King, 
publisher. 

King,  who  heads  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Publishing  Corporation, 
said  threat  of  closure  of  the 
morning  newspaepr  had  been 
averted  by  an  agreement  with 
craft  unions  that  will  reduce 
production  costs  by  $840,000  a 
year. 

IPC  bought  the  Laborite  Daily 
Herald  in  1961,  changed  its 
name  to  the  Sun  and  reduced  its 
editorial  lean  to  the  left.  The 
company  also  gfuaranteed  the 
Sun’s  existence  for  seven  years, 
the  pledge  expiring  in  January, 
1968. 

As  chairman  of  IPC  —  the 
company  also  publishes  the 
highly  profitable  Daily  Mirror 
—  King  paid  tribute  to  the 
unions’  part  in  achieving  econ¬ 
omic  manning  agreements.  Un¬ 
ions  have  agrreed  to  a  cut  of 
11%  in  the  Sun’s  staff,  most 
reductions  to  be  made  in  me¬ 
chanical  departments. 

The  Guardian,  another  Brit- 

f-— — — — ^ 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE 
THE  PERCENTAGE 
OF  SALES  COST 
IN  A  HEALTHY 
CLASSIFIED 
OPERATION? 

Users  of  the  MacDonald 
Classified  Service  get 
authoritative  answers  to 
questions  like  this. 

Harrison  C.  MacDonald 
&  Sons  inc. 

P.  0.  Bw  22S  Lafayttte,  Ind. 
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HARRY  A.  SWARD  was  among 
long-time  employes  of  the  Moline 
(III.)  Daily  Dispatch  to  receive 
special  recognition  at  the  news¬ 
paper's  service  award  party.  Now 
publisher  and  general  manager, 
Sward  hss  been  affiliated  with  the 
Dispatch  since  Feb.  II,  1901,  when 
he  became  circulation  manager. 
He  had  been  a  Dispatch  carrier 
since  Nov.  4,  1898.  That  was  only 
20  years  after  the  Dispatch,  had 
been  established. 


ish  daily  threatened  by  rising 
costs  and  over-manning,  has 
also  reached  agreements  with 
newspaper  unions  to  permit  sav¬ 
ings  in  production. 

A  recent  investigation  of 
new'spaper  economics  here  re¬ 
ported  that  most  publications 
could  reduce  their  production 
and  distribution  staffs  by  an 
average  of  34%  without  affect¬ 
ing  the  product. 

• 

Daily  Buys  Weekly 

Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  weekly  Tri-County  Re¬ 
minder  and  its  commercial  print¬ 
ing  business  have  been  sold  to 
the  Pioneer,  a  105-year-old  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  here,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  H.  K.  Hammer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly,  and  Jack 
Batdorff,  general  manager  of 
the  Pioneer. 

examination  of  another  witness 


‘Open  Meetings’ 
Law  for  Texas 

Austin,  Tex. 

Governor  John  Connally  on 
May  23  signed  into  law  the 
“open  meetings  bill”  passed  by 
the  State  Legislature. 

The  bill  has  been  introduced 
in  several  past  sessions  but 
never  could  get  the  approval  of 
both  houses.  This  time  it  had  the 
support  of  House  Speaker  Ben 
Barnes  and  Lt.  Governor  Pres¬ 
ton  Smith. 

The  bill  also  was  pushed  by 
the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Texas  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  It 
was  authored  and  introduced  by 
State  Sen.  Chet  Brooks  of  Pasa¬ 
dena,  a  former  newspaperman, 
and  sponsored  in  the  House  by 
Rep.  Bill  Rapp,  Raymondville 
newspaperman. 

Barnes  and  Smith  got  a  head 
start  on  the  new  law  by  opening 
the  doors  to  the  Legislature’s 
conference  committee  on  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  first  time  in 
history  four  days  before  Gov. 
Connally  signed  the  bill. 

Exceptions  Listed 

The  new  law  opens  every  reg¬ 
ular,  special  and  called  meeting 
of  every  governmental  body  to 
the  public,  with  some  exceptions. 
It  applies  to  meetings  of  state 
agencies,  county  commissioners 
courts,  city  councils,  school 
boards,  zoning  boards,  boards  of 
special  districts  and  any  rule- 
making  agency  or  department  of 
counties  and  cities. 

Excepted  ai’e  (1)  delibera¬ 
tions  on  dismissal  of  a  public 
officer  or  employe  or  complaints 
or  charges  against  such  person 
unless  he  requests  a  public  hear¬ 
ing;  (2)  deliberations  on  acquir¬ 
ing  additional  real  property;  (3) 
matters  affecting  security;  (4) 
legislative  investigating  com¬ 
mittees;  (5)  grand  juries. 

The  law  states  that  a  govern¬ 
mental  body  may  exclude  wit¬ 
nesses  from  a  hearing  during 
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and  that  such  a  body  is  not  to 
be  prevented  from  consulting 
with  its  attorney. 

Any  citizen  can  start  legal  ac¬ 
tion  by  mandamus  or  injunction 
to  prevent  violations  of  the  law 
by  members  of  governing 
bodies. 

Violators  would  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to 
fines  of  $25  to  $200  on  first  of¬ 
fense;  $100  to  $500  on  later  of- 
fen.ses. 

• 

8  Nominees  Listed 
For  Radio-TV  Group 

Nominations  for  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Associated  Press 
Radio  and  Television  Associa¬ 
tion  closed  April  30  with  eight 
candidates  for  four  vacancies. 

The  election  in  which  all 
2,944  AP  member  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  are  entitled  to  vote,  will  be 
conducted  by  mail  ballot  be¬ 
tween  June  1  and  July  15. 

The  nominees  are: 

Eastern  District — John  M. 
Day,  WHDH,  Boston;  Reid  L. 
Shaw,  WGY,  Schenectady,  N,  Y. 
The  incumbent  is  Daniel  Kops, 
WTRY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Southern  District  —  Eddie 
Barker,  KRLD-tv,  Dallas;  Har¬ 
old  Baker,  WFGA-tv,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.  The  incumbent  is 
Frank  Gaither,  WSB,  Atlanta. 

Central  District — Thad  Sand- 
strom,  WIBW-tv,  Topeka; 
Clancy  Lake,  KTVI-tv,  St.  Louis. 
The  incumbent  is  Carl  Lee, 
WKZO,  Kalamazoo. 

Western  District — Gene  Shu¬ 
mate,  KRXK,  Rexburg,  Idaho; 
Daniel  S.  Cubberly,  KUKI, 
Ukiah,  Calif.  Shumate  is  com¬ 
pleting  his  first  term  on  the 
board. 


New  Name  Every  Week 
For  ^Oldest  W  eekly^ 

COBOURG,  Ont. 

Foster  M.  Russell,  publisher 
of  the  Cohourg  Star-Sentinel, 
is  concerned  over  the  names 
people  tag  on  his  newspaper.  In 
an  editorial  he  said : 

“Behold  our  chagrin  when  we 
w’ere  referred  to  as  the  Senti¬ 
mental  Star.  Last  year  we  were 
the  Central  Star. 

“Before  that,  w'e  have  been 
called,  the  Sentimental  Star; 
Sentinel-Star  Garage;  the 
World  Sentinel;  the  Sentinel- 
Star  World.  Came  1967.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  one  hundred 
years  of  Canada’s  birth  in  con¬ 
federated  provinces.  A  letter 
w'as  addressed  to  the  Centennial 
Star. 

“One  of  these  days  some  well- 
meaning  soul  may  direct  a  let¬ 
ter  to — the  Sani  Flush  Star. 
What  an  inglorious  end  for 
Canada’s  oldest  weekly!” 
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APRIL 


Linage 


1967 

1966 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e . 

2,516,416 

2,614,917 

JBeacon  Journal-S . 

1,367,801 

1,108,967 

Grand  Total  . 

3,884,217 

3,723,884 

ALBANY. 

N.Y. 

•Knickerbocker-News-e 

1,428,257 

1,525,363 

Times-Unlon-m . 

1,257,231 

1,235,813 

§Times-Union-S  . 

1,185,959 

820,471 

Grand  Total  . 

3,871,447 

3,581,647 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M. 

Journal-m  . 

1,822,268 

2,046,941 

SJournal-S  . 

738,654 

579.489 

Tribune-e  . 

1,743,997 

1,948,226 

Grand  Total  . 

4,304,919 

4,574,656 

ATLANTA, 

GA. 

Constitution-m  . 

2,345,301 

2,574,523 

Journal*e  .  . 

2,924,885 

3,200,416 

Journal  &  Constltutlon-S 

1,566,377 

1 .279,452 

Grand  Total  . 

6,836,563 

7,054,391 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising 

included; 

Journal-e  1967—2,924,885  includes  65,988 

lints;  I9ii — 3,200,416  includes  72,607  lines. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J. 


Pross-m  . 

'.  m,l42 

1,007,123 

•Press-S  . 

.  311,203 

205,928 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,307,345 

1,213,051 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

}Ntws-AmarIcan-S  _ 

.  859,007 

621,414 

Ncws-American-e  . 

.  1,498,642 

1,558,608 

Sun-m  . 

.  1,580,253 

1,674,456 

Sun-e  . 

.  2,130.045 

2,344,324 

tSun-S  . 

.  2,073,732 

1,588,625 

Grand  Total  . 

.  8,141,679 

7,787,427 

BANGOR,  ME. 

News-m  . 

.  961,450 

1,034,436 

BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 

Press-a  . 

.  1,406,780 

1,478,491 

IPress-S  . 

.  624,954 

476,915 

Sun-Bulletin-m  . 

.  440,864 

513,974 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,472,598 

2,469,380 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  . 

.  1,026,684 

1,201,206 

News-a  . 

.  1,839,526 

1,974,167 

tNews-S  . 

.  1,026,974 

850,747 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,893,184 

4,026,120 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising 

included; 

News-e  1967-1,839,526  i 

includes  72,614  lines: 

1966—1,974,167  includes  60,221  lines. 

BOSTON. 

MASS. 

Record  Amarican-d  .. 

700,493 

611,117 

Advertisar-S  . 

522,135 

304,010 

Globe-e  . 

1,614,505 

1,533,470 

6lobe-m  . 

1,807,327 

1,564,631 

§6lobe-S  . 

2,255,313 

1,354,210 

Herald-m  . 

1,132,190 

1,013,283 

tHerald-S  . 

1,383,088 

816,050 

Travelar-a  . 

1,283,416 

1,104,084 

Grand  Total  . 

.  10,698,467 

8.300.855 

NOTE:  Racord  American  &  Advertiser. 

Globe^m  &  S  A  Herald 

•m  A  S  did  not  pub- 

lish  April  1-7,  1966  due  to  strike  condi- 

tions.  Globe-e  &  Traveler-e  did  not  publish 

April  T,  1966  due  to  mechanical  difficulties. 

BUFFALO, 

,  N.Y. 

Courier  Express-m  _ 

.  1,175,062 

1,284,616 

jCourier  Express-S _ 

.  1,379,026 

1,121,930 

(Evening  News-e  . 

.  2,727,068 

2,714,599 

Grand  Total  .  5,281,156  5,121,145 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  Included; 
Courier  Express-m  1966 — 1,284,616  Includes 
9,600  lines.  Evening  News-e  1966—2,714,599 
includes  19,788  lines. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulation  shown  here  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
nclusive  publication  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 
They  may  not  be  printed  or  published  in 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records.  April  1967  Linages 
•  ncludes  33,427  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
t Includes  29,246  lines  THIS  WEEK 
§lncludes  39,764  lines  PARADE 
^Includes  72,533  lines  WEEKEND. 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 


(Compiled  by  KDITOK  &  PliRLISHF.K  from  Media  Kernrde— 52  Cities  Report) 


Classification 

1967 

1966 

Gain/ 
Loss  % 

*E&P 

Index 

Retail  (Including 

Dept.  Store) 

April 

163,758,000 

150,973,000 

108.5 

114.4 

March 

158,892,000 

154,845,000 

102.6 

114.1 

Year  to  date 

580,084,000 

654,335,000 

104.6 

113.7 

Department  Stores 

April  . 

59,711,000 

53,677,000 

111.2 

117.3 

March  . 

53,947,000 

53,702,000 

100.5 

109.6 

Year  to  date 

200,301,000 

190,113,000 

105.4 

113.4 

General 

April 

28,913,000 

27,195,000 

106.3 

107.4 

March 

25,542,000 

25,995,000 

98.3 

98.8 

Y ear  to  date 

97,707,000 

94,108,000 

103.8 

105.7 

Automotive 

April 

15,639,000 

16,044,000 

97.5 

101.2 

March 

14,251,000 

16,237,000 

87.8 

105.0 

Year  to  date 

53,813,000 

58,130,000 

92.6 

104.2 

Financial 

April 

5,750,000 

6,576,000 

87.4 

101.8 

March 

5,570,000 

5,853,000 

95.2 

106.2 

Year  to  date 

23,890,000 

24,954,000 

95.7 

106.8 

Total  Display 

April 

214,060,000 

200,788,000 

106.6 

108.8 

March 

204,255,000 

202,930,000 

100.7 

111.1 

Year  to  date 

755,494,000 

731,527,000 

103.3 

110.7 

Classified 

April 

80,237,000 

81,627,000 

98.3 

117.1 

March 

74,062,000 

79,355,000 

93.3 

108.1 

Year  to  date 

291,823,000 

304,232,000 

95.9 

112.7 

Total  Advertising 

April 

294,297,000 

282,415,000 

104.2 

112.6 

March 

278,317,000 

282,285,000 

98.6 

110.2 

Year  to  date 

1,047,317,000 

1,035,759,000 

101.1 

111.7 

*  The  E&P  Index  is  an  average  of  the  five  past  years. 

1967 

1966 

CAMDEN. 

N.J. 

Courier- Post- a  . 

2,034,037 

2,067,474 

CHARLOTTE.  N.C. 

New$-a  . 

l,38S,856 

1,542,873 

Obsarver-m  . 

2,103,089 

2,237,568 

§Obsarver-S  . 

882,330 

678,167 

Grand  Total  . 

4,371,275 

4,458,608 

CHICAGO 

ILL. 

Tribune-m  . 

4,014,007 

4,057,310 

Tribune-S  . 

2,535,461 

1,962,167 

(Daily  Naws-a  . 

2,193,290 

2,277,549 

American-a  . 

1,090,163 

1,035,143 

Amarican-S  . 

690,760 

536,280 

Sun-Timas-m  . 

2,180,377 

2,157,837 

§Sun-TImas-S  . 

1,589,968 

1,125,562 

Grand  Total  . 14,294,026  13,151,848 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-m  1967—4,014,007  includes  746,463 
lines;  1966—4,057,310  includes  573,976  lines. 
S  1967-2,535,461  includes  441,674  lines; 
1966—1,962,167  includes  406,482  lines.  Sun- 
Tlmes-S  1967 — 1,589,968  includes  312,603 
lines;  1966—1,125,562  includes  154,438  lines. 


Enquirer-m  .  2,251,089  2.320,404 

tEnquirer-S  .  1,833,152  1,308,121 

Post  a  Times-Star-e  ...  2,343,991  2,486,673 


Grand  Total  .  6,428,232  6,115,198 

NOTE:  Post  &  TImes-Star-e  1967—2,343,991 
includes  23,520  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,765,906  3,129,212 

(Plain  Dealer-S .  2,005,887  1,565,099 

Press-e  .  3,196,262  3,265,977 


Grand  Total  .  7,968,055  7,960,288 


NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Plain  Dealer-S  1967 — 2,005,887  includes  30,- 
684  lines;  1966—1,565,099  Includes  2,823 
lines.  Press-e  1967 — 3,196,262  includes  460,- 
333  lines;  1966—3,265,977  includes  314,228 
lines. 


1967  1966 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,715,222  2,876,445 

Dispatch-S  .  1,901,375  1,475,386 

Citiien-Journal-m  .  1,118,381  1,257,664 

Star-w  .  10,646 


Grand  Total  .  5,734,978^  5,620,141 

NOTE;  Star-w  last  publication  April  2, 
1966. 


DALLAS,  TEX. 

News-m  .  3,059,606  2,815,996 

tNews-S  .  1,162,114  949,685 

Timas  Herald-e .  3,098,374  3,215,762 

ITImas  Harald-S  .  1,324,405  988,096 


Grand  Total  .  8,644,499  7,969,539 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Times  Herald-a  1967—3,098,374  lines  in¬ 
cludes  154,360  lines;  1966—3,215,762  lines 
includes  278,322  lines.  Times  Harald-S  1967 
— 1,324,405  lines  includes  98,938  lines;  1966 
— 988,096  lines  includes  55,512  lines.  Naws-m 
1967 — 3,059,606  lines  includes  106,816  lines; 
1966—2,815,996  lines  includes  11,760  lines. 
Naws-S  1967 — 1,162,114  lines  Includes  70,600 
lines;  1966 — 949,685  lines  includes  36,612 
lines. 


DAYTON.  CHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,433,365  2,400,712 

News-e  .  2,434,794  2,430,544 

§News-S  .  961,973  666,528 


Grand  Total  .  5,830,132  5,497,784 
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1967  1966 


DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  -  2,530,162  2,441,683 

§Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ....  647,568 

Post-e  .  2,803,198  2,887,796 


Grand  Total  .  7,369,311  6,861,750 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Post-a  1967—2,803,198  includes  229,792  lines; 
1966—2,887,796  Includes  241,645  lines. 


DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  721,995 

Tribune-e  .  1,197,609 

(Register-S  .  810,413 


780,338 

1,180,044 

594,406 


Grand  Total  .  2,730,017  .2,554,788 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-e  1967—1,197,609  includes  64,970 
lines.  Registar-S  1967—^10,413  includes  101,- 
329  lines;  1966—594,406  includes  9,417  lines. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,873,152  1,913,258 

&Free  Press-S  .  867,082  678,208 

News-e  .  3,230,112  3.417,611 

tNews-S  .  2,001,891  1,437,345 


Grand  Total  .  7,972,237  7.446,422 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Free  Press-m  1967—1,873,152  Includes  81,867 
lines;  1966—1,913,258  includes  47,537  lines. 
Free  Press-S  1967—867,082  Includes  124,972 
lines;  1966-678,208  includes  58,422  lines. 
News-e  1967—3,230,112  includes  306,074 
lines;  1966—3,417,611  includes  239,439  lines. 
News-S  1967-2.001,891  includes  202,093 
lines;  1966—1,437,345  includes  89,469  lines. 

EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1,337,236  1,517,927 

§Times-S  .  608,528  434,620 

Herald-Post-e .  1,295,307  1,451,324 


Grand  Total .  3,241,071  3,403,871 


ERIE.  PA. 

Times-a  .  1,423,510  1,474,802 

§Times-New$-S  .  651,489  548,286 


Grand  Total  .  2,074,999  2,023,088 

NOTE;  Naws-m  &  TImes-a  are  sold  in 
optional  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Times-a  is  shown. 


EVERETT,  WASH. 

Harald-a  .  1,448,187  1,226,094 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  .  1,112,627  1,144,971 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News-e  .  2,427,172  2.497,959 

fNews-S  .  1,213,992  1,013,507 

News-sat  .  578,237  571,306 


Grand  Total  .  4,219,401  4,082,772 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m .  1,652,316  1,654,553 

IJournal  Gazette-S  ....  858,021  653,538 

News  Sentinel-e  .  2,222,043  2,158,359 


Grand  Total  .  4,732,380  4,466,450 

FORT  WCRTH,  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m .  1,278,864  1,350,106 

Star-Telegram-e  .  2,103,041  2,133,712 

§Star-Telegram-S  .  1,097,947  823,213 

Press-e  .  513,752  505,735 

Press-S  .  244,814  174,830 


Grand  Total  .  5,238,418  4,987,596 

NOTE:  Prass-a  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Bee-a  .  1,575,226  1,590,465 

§Bee-S  .  851,294  684,580 


Grand  Total  .  2,426,520  2,275,045 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribuna-e  .  1,882,233  1,811,746 

Post-Tribune-S  .  755,127  560,275 


Grand  Total  .  2,637,360  2,3n,02l 

NOTE;  Post-Tribune-e  1967-1,882,233  in¬ 
cludes  31,783  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  , .  705,877  776,302 

NOTE:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Timas-e.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Post- 
Star-m,  only  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,531,217  2,517,975 

t Press-S  .  847,942  623,277 


Grand  Total  .  3,379,159  3,141,252 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  Includad; 
Timai-m  I9i7— 4,700,397  includas  534,387 
linas;  1964—5,605,502  includes  826,360  linas. 


HACKENSACK,  N.J.  linas;  1966— 5,605,502 'includes  826,360  lines.  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

.2,514,528  2,297,078  Timas-S  1967-3,964,827  includas  1,269,298  Jocrnal  Courier-m  ....  1,033,419  1,045,434  Oklahoman-m  .  1,379,892  1,450,146 

Part  run  advertising  included;  lines;  1966— 3,448,550  includes  1,075,512  lines.  Register-e  .  1,760,024  1,795,020  Oklahoman-S  .  715,881  606,279 

234.576  R^ister-S  .  I.MI.W  SaoiseS  Times  e  ..  .  1.229.927  1.386.034 

2,297,078  includes  111,327  lines.  Register  &  Journal*  -  - 

UABTEnnn  1967  1966  Courier-sat  .  148,383  157,880  Grand  Total  .  3,325,700  3,442,461 


NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included;  lines;  1966—3,448,550  includes  1,075,512  lines 
Record-e  1967—2,514,528  includes  234  576 
lines;  1966—2,297,078  includes  111,327  lines. 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,758.021  1,651  279 

Sfourant-S  ..  1,261,790  890  218 

fTimes-e  .  2,292,562  2,445,997  Sun.e 


LOWELL,  MASS. 
.  961,593 


Courier-sat  .  148,383  157,880  Grand  Total  .  3,325,700  3,442,461 

- - NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 

Grand  Total  .  4,143,813  3,828,722  Oklahoman-m  1967—1,379,892  includas  148,- 

NOTE:  Journal  Courier-m  &  Register-e  934  lines;  1966 — 1,450,146  includes  126,845 


Grand  Total  .  5,312,373  4,987,494 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

.  1,599,649  2,017,671 

jJ?'’-Bulletin-e  .  1,826,950  2,150,543 

tStar-Bulletin  t 

Advertiser-S  .  697,493  544.539 


•Sun-S  .  406,501 


940,627  published  5  days  a  week  only 
327,129 


1, 368,094  1,267,756 


LYNN,  MASS. 

.  741,328 


lines  Times-e  1967—1,229,927  includes  105,- 
205  lines;  1966—1.386,036  includes  105,852 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  3,344,797  3,590,821 

Times-Picayune-S  .  1,505,389  1,079,394  .  .  OMAHA.  NEBR.  .  „ , 

States  *  Item-e  .  1,733,624  1,815,855  World-Herald  (see  note)  ,561,422  1,^,^ 

- _ : _  J _ : _  World-Herald-S  .  1.174.426  1,072,383 


HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  3,294,602  3,395,282 

Pronicle-S  1,550,009  1. 118  532 

2,898,931  2,766,768 
1,253,184  911,692 


-  -  MANCHESTER.  N.H. 

4,124,092  4,712,753  u„io„  Leader-d  854,041 

‘News-S  335,982 


Grand  Total  .  6,583,810  6,486,070 


854,041  914,442  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

335,982  248,845  Times-m  .  3,358,984  3,290,013 

- Times-S  4,597,892  3,406,935 

1,190,023  1,163,287  Herald  Tribune-m  .  —  807,508 


NOTE;  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  optional  Herald  Tribune-S 


Grand  Total  .  2,735,848  2,737,919 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  com^ni- 
tion  m  4  e,  linage  of  only  one  edition, 
a.  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 


combination  with  the  following  Monday  Naws-m  .  1,808,279  2,108  106  . ?'?6f'764 

911,692  Union  Leader.  News-S  .  .1607338  1  628  171  Sentinel-S  . 


Total  8,996,726  8,192,274 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 


a™;;:-;;;-: . 2:400:674  2,739:953 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


aovertising  included; 

Chronicle-e  1967 — 3,294,602  includes  224,-  Commercial  Appeal-m  2,063,191 
957  lines;  1966 — 3,395,282  includes  178  681  Commercial  Appeal-S..  1,193,175 
1967—1,550,009  includes  Press-Scimitar-e  1,622,723 

M,780  lines;  1966—1,118.532  includes  32  340  - 

ines  Post-m  1967— 2,898,931  includes  I39,'6I5  Giand  Total  .  4,879,089  4,614,334 

',’46— 2,7M,768  includes  120,182  lines.  NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
a!?*,^ — 1,253,184  includes  124,467  lines-  Press-Scimitar-e  1967 — 1, 622,^3  includes  50.- 
1966— 911,692  includes  59,575  lines.  834  lines;  1966—1,566,347  includes  59,448 

lines. 


Journal-American-e  ...  — 

Journal-American-S  ...  — 

Post-e  .  1,204,141 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

.  2,122.631  2,349,457 

5«r-m  .  7  lie  Tea  t  son  in 


2,063,191  2,123,187  ?  . . 

IMt?4“7  World  Telegram  4  Sunle  = 
'  .4*4,34/  World  Journal  Tribune-e  1,358,376 
4  879  089  4  614  334  World  Journal  Tribune-S  790,099 


Grand  Total  .  6,5)5,277  6,630,856 

TsoSsi  NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
eol'em  Sentinel-m  1967—2,648,339  includes  314,518 
lines;  1966—2.916,541  includes  773,826  lines. 
~  Sentinel-S  1967—1,266,264  includes  405,825 

_  lines-  1966 — 974,362  includes  293,349  lines. 

ana  rul  Star-e  1967—2,600,674  includes  698,260  lines; 
I  1966—2,739,953  includes  597,238  lines. 


2,115,794  2,390,163  ^ 

1,692,283  1,341.409 


5,930,708  6,081.029 


.  JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  1.194,542  1,290,039 


Clarion  Ledger*m 
§Clarion  Ledger  A 

News-S  . 

Daily  News-e  . 


477.158  362.528 

*.194.291  1,234,099 


nwic:  ran  run  aavemsing  inciuaea;  ftpAnJ  la  79C  iao  la  aoi  Aii,  Mar-e  iTe/— a.ow.o/t  mwiuwe*  itiw*. 

83r^fn«’*l9^V5tt'3«'?nclbi“‘'V9^^^  N0^1:  ^VaH  ’  lu'n  '  adv^S”  i'n^tuX!  > ’46-2,739.953  includes  597,238  lines. 

834  lines;  1966-1,566,347  includes  59.448  Herald  Tribune-S  1966-644,648  include! 

37.705  lines.  News-m  1967— 1,808,279  includes 

906,099  lines;  1966—2,108,106  includes  I.-  Times-e  .  1,783,888  1,933,218 

MIAMI,  FLA.  075,925  lines.  News-S  1967—1,607,338  in- 

Herald-m  ..4  154  356  4  485  384  eludes  908,991  lines;  1966— 1,628,171  includes  PASADENA,  CALIF. 

§Herald-S  2,078  781  1  610  622  1.028,919  lines.  Journal-American-e  1966—  Star-News-e  .  1,043,133  1,175,442 

News-e  .  1,720,819  1,266:710  448,400  includes  67,034  lines.  Journal-  ||ndependent-Star 

News-S  .  323,556  American-S  1967-315,125  includes  70,232  News-S  .  444,733  379,555 

-  -  Independent-m  .  1,016,268  1,146,514 

Tonnw  Grand  Total  .  7,953,956  7,686,272  NOTE:  Split  run  News-m  124,254  lines;  -  - 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included;  News-S  60,099  lines.  Grand  Total  .  2,504,134  2,701,511 

362  52S  Herald-m  1967—4,154,356  includes  142,027  NOTE:  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Jour- 

234'099  lioes;  1966— 4.485,384  includes  169,113  lines.  nal-Americ_an  and  World-Telegram  and  Sun  PATERSON.  N.J. 


PALO  ALTO.  CALIF. 


News-S  .  444,733  379,555 

Independent-m  .  1.016,268  1,146,514 

Grand  Total  .  2,504,134  2,701,511 


PATERSON,  N.J. 


Herald-S  1967—2,078,781  includes  130,639  merged  effective  April  25.  1966.  At  which  . '  854,668 


.JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

T|mos-Union-m  2,306,697  2,547  943 

Times-Union-S  993,328  677  049 

.  1,154,654  l.in'849 


lines;  1966—1,610,622  includes  112,724  lines,  ^'me  a  strike  of  these  papers  occurred. 
News-e  1967-1,720,819  includes  50,400  lines.  Subsequently  it  was  announced  on  August 
NOTE:  News-S  last  publication  July  24  1966  that  the  Herald  Tribune-m  would 

1966.  cease  publication.  The  World  Journal 


2  865  991  7  Mi.  tjj.  lines;  1966 — 1,610,622  includes  I 
2,886,666  Hews-e  1967-1,720,819  includes 


PAWTUCKET,  R.l. 


.  MILWAUKEE.  WIS.  NOTE:  Last  edition  of  the  Post-S  May  8,  Journal  Star  (See  Note)  1,679,689  1,637,502 

Grand  Total  .  4  454  679  4  398  841  ^entinel-m  .  published  5  days  SJournal  Star-S  .  735,432  548,028 

9,398,841  Joumal-e  .  3,313,362  3,429,093  a  week  prior  to  May  14.  1966  on  which  -  - 

_ _ _  i  <>  ^AC  aOY  I  090  009  -I.A.  *8.1 _ ___«J  P9A 


cease  publication.  The  World  Journal  Times-e  .  921,783  1,009,483 

Tribune,  e  t  S  started  publication  Sep¬ 
tember  12.  1966.  PEORIA,  ILL. 


JERSEY  CITY.  N.J. 

1.350.177  1.421,215 
NUIE.  Part  run  advertising  included' 
include! 

I'nes,  1966—1,421,215  Includes  60,757 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

i;"**-'"  .  2.142,549  2,142,189 

.  1,700,807  1.870,340 

.  1,368,952  1,015.213 

Grand  Total  5,2I2,3M  5,027,742 


2,345,827  1,838.883  date  it  became  a 


,  ,  KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  738  032  789,776  » 

News-S^tinel-e  .  1,194,622  I  294  441 

iNews-Sentinel-S  .  534,846  435:463 

Grand  Total  .  2,467.500  2,519,680 


Grand  Total  .  6,964,501  6,576,964 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,923,509  1,926,614 

Star-e  .  3,142,508  2,986,946 

tTribune-S  .  2,098,507  1,469,298 

Grand  Total  .  7,164,524  6,382,858 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertisino  included; 
Star-e  1967—3.142,508  includes  »3.900  lines; 
1966—2,986,946  includes  512,106  lines. 


MODESTO.  CALIF. 

.  914,564  1,050,764 

326,285  248,539 


NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  ...  1,505,327  1,657,521 
§fLong  Island  Press-S  ..  737,247  553,027 


Grand  Total  .  2,415,121  2,185,530 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  &  Journal  Star-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  on# 
edition — Journal  Star-e — is  shown. 


••  _ L_  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Grand  Total  .  2,242,574  2,210,548  Bulletin-e  . 

fBulletin-S  .  1,178,632  1,015,719 

Inquirer-m  .  2,290,951  2,119,531 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-  Inquirer-S  .  2,738,281  1,914,261 

LA  PRENSA),  N.Y.  News-e  .  1.091.498  1.157,958 


i:  1  T  ... MASS. 
Eagle-Tribune-d  .  1,261.881  1,324,065 


Grand  Total  .  1,240,849  1,299,303 

NOTE:  Bee-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO- 
LA  PRENSA),  N.Y. 

El  Oiarlo-La  Prensa-m..  413,500 
El  Diario-La  Prensa-S...  103,201 

Grand  Total  .  516,701 


NEWBURGH.  N.Y. 
.  B90,37l 


.  .  >'''^I-E  ROCK.  ARK 

Arkansas  Gaiette-m  1,359  9i 
iArkansas  Gazette-S  . . .  575‘63 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 

.  ARK.  #Star-e  .  3,214,472  3.2IB,6I0 

1,359.972  1,308,835  Gaiette-m  .  2,016,988  1,918.662 

575,632  463,659  La  Presse-e  .  3.373,682  3,265,425 

; - -  La  Patrie-S  .  142,263  120,729 


NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Press-m  .  1,464,563  1,754,821 

§Press-S  .  691,659  583,665 

Times-Herald-e  .  1.204.741  1.500.481 


73,543  Grand  Total .  9,923,820  9,113,087 

-  NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 

428,586  Bullctln-e  1967—2.624,458  includes  329,430 
lines;  1966—2,905,618  includes  472,701  lines. 
Bulletin  s  1967—1.178,632  includes  291,394 
eanein  lines;  1966—1,015,719  includes  331,250  lines. 

inquirer-m  1967 — 2,290,951  includes  273,059 
lines;  1966—2,119,531  includes  182,389  lines 
Inquirer-S  1967—2.738.281  includes  641.586 
754,821  lines;  1966—1,914,261  includes  328,098  lines. 


Press-S  .  691,659  583,665 

imes-Herald-e  .  1,204,741  1,500,481  PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

_  -  Republic-m  .  2,889,009  3,106,463 

Grand  Total  .  3,360,963  3,838,967  R,public-S  .  1,184,213  921,929 


1.935,604  1,772,494 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 


■  '■«rie->  .  '42,264  120,729  NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.Y. 

Grand  Total .  8,747,405  8,523,426 

NOTE:  Star-e  includes  Weekend  M«a-  ^  .  ”^’B« 


Indapandent-m  '2, 129.909*  2  369  874  *'"•  li"49«' 

findependent  Press- 

894.775  700,276  MUNCIE,  IND. 

Prass-Telegram-e  2,107,335  2,366,916  Pr«s-.  .  926,944 

Grand  Total  .  5  132  019  c  457  .  878,842 

KiOTC.  D..A  _i  •Star-S  4  2  &44 

1  j  j  advertising  included' 

Inde^ndent-m  1967-2, 129,909  includes  208,1  Gran 
^5  lines,  196^2.369,874  includes  348  098 
ITj*'  i947—2,l07,335'in- 

includes 

348,098  lines.  Banner- 


Grand  Total .  1,283,148  1,347,591 


NORFOLK.  VA. 

9M,7I8  Ledgor-Star-e  .  1,956,063  2,167,232 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,499,575  2,719,556 

«B,724  tVirginian-Pilot  t  Star-S  1,078,676  870,928 


Gaiette-e  .:! .  2,772,621  3,018,107 

Grand  Total  .  6,845,843  7,046,499 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  B  Sun-Tel.-m  1,322,313  I.326.SI6 

Press-e  .  2,508,171  2,558,506 

tPress-S  .  1,733,234  1,191,251 

Grand  Total  .  5,563,718  5.076,273 


2.218.330  2,252,601 


- - -  „  PLAINFIELD.  N.J. 

Grand  Total  .  5,534,314  5,757,716  Courier-News-e  .  1,384,098  1.488,687 


LONG  ISLAND.  N.Y. 

Newsday  S^olk-e  .  2,777.012  2,774,435 

Newiday  Nassau-e  2,832,887  2,857,733 

Grand  Total  .  5,609,899  5,632,168 

LOS  ANGEL'S.  CALIF. 

limes-m  .  4.700,397  5,605  502 

u  'ije:--: .  3,964,827  3,448,550 

Herald  Exammer-e  1,965,890  2,148  471 

Herald  Examiner-S  757,999  786  338 


NASHVILLE.  TENN 

Banner-e  .  1,768,8 

Tennessean-m  .  i.785:0 

Tennessean-S  .  984.21 


NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 

TENN.  Ledg«-Star-e  1967—1,956,063  includes  453,-  PORTI 

1768  830  1  793  644  lines;  1966 — 2,167,232  includes  505,881  Oregonian-m  ... 

r785'076  l'827'938  ''"**•  Virginian-Pilot-m  1967—2,499,575  in-  t§Oregonian-S  .. 
984  201  ‘a33'977  eludes  422,575  lines;  1966—2,719,556  includes  Oregon  Journal-e 

'  '  525,574  lines.  Virginian-Pilot  B  Star-S  1967 

4  538  107  4  455  559  — 1,078,676  Includes  180,066  lines;  1966 —  Grand  Total  ... 

870,928  includes  198,022  lines.  NOTE:  Part  ru 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonlan-m  . 2.4M,478 


1,332,250  1,068,470 
842,232  856,057 


NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  .  1,043,831  1.009,022  .. 

§Standard-TImes-S  ....  474.121  315,770  Hour-e  . 

Grand  Total  1,517,952  1,324,792 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included;  Tribune-e 


NORWALK,  CONN. 

.  1,202,535  1,347,004 


OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


■Mill,  j  -jV.-  "  •—  - '""V  ■■■'-ivuou.  .  2,198,264  2,417,399  Journal-m  . — . . . 

f|«ndard-Times-e  1967—1,043,831  includes  iTribune-S  .  1,224,628  933,866  tJournal-S  .  1,510,733  1,033,857 


Grand  Total .  4,654,960  4,539,073 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  includ^; 
Oregon  Journal-a  1967 — 842,232  includes 
47,541  lines;  1966—856,057  includes  49,283 
lines. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Bulletin-c  .  2,096.623  2,081,246 


1,861,654  1,941,438 


Grand  Total . 11,389,113  11,9 


21,087  linas;  1966—1,009,022  includes  23  878 
lints. 


Grand  Total  .  3,422,892  3,351,265  G.-^and  Total .  5.469.010  5.056.541 

EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  June  3,  1967 


1967  IfM 


I9i7  I9M 


READING,  PA.  SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

bagle  (S«e  Note)  .  1.317,838  1,357.988  Sun.m  .  1,871,077  1,899,049 

iEagla-S  .  574,654  363,491  §Sun-Telegram-S  .  640.121  470,672 


Grand  Total  .  1,892,494  1,721,477 

NOTE;  Eagle-e  t  Times^m  sold  in  combi¬ 
nation.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Eagle-e,  is 
shown. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 


Enterprise  (See  Note)  1,581,622  1,719,108 
§Press-Enterprise-S  ....  530,016  437,043 


Grand  Total  . 

. ...  2,111,638 

2,156,151 

NOTE:  Enterprise 

■  m  B  Press-e 

sold  in 

combination.  Linage  on  one  edition.  Enter* 

prise-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part  run 

advertising 

included; 

Press-Enterprise  1967 

-1,581,622  includes  36,- 

691  lines;  1966—1,719,108  includes  30,990 

lines. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  . 

....  1,282,386 

1,211,099 

6Times-S  . 

. . . .  482,003 

344,356 

World-News-e  . 

....  1,303,856 

1,210,552 

Grand  Total  . 

....  3,068,245 

2,744,007 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Democrat  B 

Chronicle-m  . 

....  1,871,012 

2,036,049 

(Democrat  B 

Chronicle-S  . 

....  1,382,116 

1,061,361 

♦Times-Union-e  _ 

....  2,343,799 

2,394,775 

Grand  Total . 

....  5,616,927 

5,494,185 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  .. 

....  1,456,856 

1,514.644 

Star-S  . 

. . . .  720,033 

578,866 

Grand  Total  . 

....  2.176,889 

2,093.510 

NOTE;  Star-m 

B  Ragistar-Republic-e 

sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 

only  one 

edition — Star-m — is 

shown.  Star-m  pub- 

lished  five  week 

days  only. 

excluding 

Monday. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

....  2,153,358 

2,589,998 

(Bea-S  . 

. . . .  927,052 

870.499 

Union-m  . 

....  947.161 

915,475 

*Union-S  . 

. . . .  234,291 

231,786 

Grand  Total  .  4,263,862  4,607,758 


Grand  Total  .  2,511,198  2,369,721 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Sun-m  1967 — 1.871,077  includes  58,226  lines; 

1966 —  1,899,049  includes  84,401  lines.  Sun-S 

1967— 640,121  includes  18.275  lines. 

Sun-m  t  Telegram-e,  are  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Sun-m  is  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,842,749  2,059,478 

5Union-S  .  1,201,930  994,821 

tribune-e  .  2,489,871  2,740,070 


Grand  Total  .  5,554,550  5,794,569 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,034,744  2.447,704 

Examiner-e  .  2,140,738  2,415,981 

Examiner  C 

Chronicle-S  .  1,355,808  1,118,109 


Grand  Total  .  5,551,310  6,181,794 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  3,171,684  3,304,493 

News-e  .  3,083,391  3,282,270 

tiMercury-News-S  .  1,243,177  923,270 


Grand  Total  .  7,498,254  7,512,033 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Mercury-m  1967 — 3,171,686  lines  includes 

245,967  lines;  1966—3,306,493  includes  240,- 
963  lines.  News-e  1947-3,083,391  includes 

245,967  lines;  1966—3,282,270  includes  240,- 
963  lines. 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 


Independent- Journal-# 

.  1,495,193 

1,695,156 

SCHENECTADY.  N.Y. 

Gazette-m  . 

.  1,484,619 

1,536,819 

•Union  Star-# . 

.  959,721 

965,356 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,444,340 

2,502,175 

SEATTLE, 

WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  .. 

.  1,612,536 

1.598,558 

6Post-lntelligencar-S  .. 

, .  653,949 

498,371 

Times-e  . . 

..  2,362,363 

2,386,147 

Times-S  . . 

,.  1,287,207 

910,022 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,916.055 

5,393,098 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  ....  1,638,786  1,552,593 

tGlobe-Democrat-we  ..  851,331  641,555 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,589,920  2,848,000 

§Post-Dispatch-S  .  2,074,422  1,580,127 


Grand  Total .  7,154,459  6,622,275 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Globe-Democrat-m  1967 — 1,638,786  includes 
384,043  lines;  196^1,552,593  includes  281,- 
193  lines.  Post-Dispatch-e  1967 — 2.589,920  in¬ 
cludes  214,294  lines;  1966—2,848,000  includes 

269.967  lines. 

NOTE;  Globe-Democrat-m  published  5 
week  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,122,257  1,292,076 

JPioneer  Press-S .  1,224,222  1,015,232 

Dispatch-e  .  2,054,343  2,195,398 


Grand  Total .  4,402,822  4,502,706 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Dispatch-e  1967—2.056,343  includes  258,781 
lines;  1966—2.195.398  includes  246,836  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Hmes-m  .  2,450,440  2,400,089 

§Times-S  .  915,388  714,541 

Independent-e .  1,179,519  1,256,875 


Grand  Total .  4,545,367  4.571,505 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Times-m  1947—2,450,440  includes  159,834 
h^nes;  1944—2,400,089  includes  247,660  lines. 
Time$-S  1967—915.388  includes  91,437  lines; 
1944—714,541  includes  29,641  lines. 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 


Journal-#  . 

.  1,038,468 

1.087.267 

Times-m  . 

1,369,131 

1,419,718 

Times-S  . 

.  691,346 

518,371 

Grand  Total  . 

,  3,098,945 

3,025,356 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribupe*a  . . 

.  1,733,020 

1,739,199 

Tribune-S  . . 

.  819,126 

607,140 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,552,146 

2,346,339 

SPOKANE. 

WASH. 

Spokesman-Raview-m  . , 

,  902,244 

881,587 

fSpokesman-Raview-S 

.  652,732 

442,879 

Chronicle-e  . 

.  1,035,978 

1,063,379 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,590,954 

2.407,845 

STOCKTON. 

CALIF. 

Racord-e  . 

,  1,427,794 

2,021,075 

SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 

Harald-Journal-e  . 

.  1,975,116 

1,914.051 

tIHarald-American-S  .. 

.  904,815 

724,333 

Post-Standard-m  . 

.  997,059 

1,123,247 

Post-Standard-S  . 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,874.990 

2,761,631 

NOTE:  Post-Standard-S  combined  with 

Harald-Amarican  May  30,  1965. 

TACOMA. 

WASH. 

New$-Tribuna*a  . . 

.  1,620,304 

1,650,621 

Naws-Tribuna-S  . 

.  786,439 

534,265 

Grand  Total  .  2,406,743  2,184.886 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Tribune-m  .  2,144,615  2,280,848 

{Tribune-S  .  915,002  745,845 

Deseret  News 

Telegram-e  .  2,080,487  2.226.256 


Grand  Total  .  5,140,104  5,272,949 


^  SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

.  1,717,533 

tExpress-News-S  .  983,814 

fapress-News-sat  .  412,047 

.  1,723,155 

L'Olrt-*  .  1,864,645 

.  1,181,847 

Light-sat  .  205,160 


1,697,997 

708,300 

442,064 

1,752,108 

1,822,015 

839,551 

232,269 


Grand  Total .  8,088,241  7. 

NOTE;  Express-m.  News-e  &  Light- 
lished  5  days  a  week  only. 


TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  2,339,313  2,324,907 

tTribune-S  .  982,327  735,471 

Times-e  .  1,434,680  1,498,797 


Grand  Total  .  4,956,320  4,561,175 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-m  1967—2,339,313  Includes  121,847 
lines;  196^2.326,907  includes  96,572  lines. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  .  744,078  758,279 

Blade-e  .  2,064,241  2,125,564 

8lade-S  .  1,269,431  913,434 


Grand  Total  4,099,750  3.797,277 

NOTE:  Times-m  published  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

All  Newspapers  not  published  January  I 
through  March  26,  1967  due  to  strike 
conditions. 
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1947  1944  A.L.S.  FIGURES 


TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  &Mail-m .  1,919,813  2,008,489 

#Talagram-e  .  2,667,439  2,722,829 

Star-e  .  3,118,598  2,973,479 


Grand  Total  .  7,705,850  7,704,997 

NOTE:  Telegram-a  includes  Weekend 
Magazine  linage,  and  Star-e,  Globa  ( 
Mail-m  include  Rotogravure  sections  lin¬ 
age. 

TRENTON,  N.J. 

Evening  Times-e  .  1,216,055  1.207.637 

'Times  Advertiser-S  ...  895,151  706,871 

Trentonian-m  .  943,449  1,004,794 


Grand  Total  .  3,054,675  2,919,302 

NOTE;  Times-a  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TROY,  N.Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  ....  1,235  378  1,370,790 
NOTE:  R«cord-m  B  Timas-Record-a  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Record-m  is  shown. 


1947 

1966 

BLUEFIELD. 

W.  VA. 

Telegram-m  . 

.  465,754 

523,245 

Telegraph-S  . 

.  287,255 

184,632 

Grand  Total  . 

.  753,009 

707,877 

Telegraph-S  includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY 

33,520  lines  (1947);  27,176  lines  (1946). 

NOTE:  Telegraph-S  sold  In  combination 
with  Sunset  News-e. 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

State-m  .  1,173,052  I,3l8,30t 

State-S  .  582,439  498,906 

Record-e  .  1,002,479  1,046,226 


Grand  Total  .  2,858,170  2,863,433 

Stata-S  includes  THIS  WEEK  27,773  line; 
(K67);  26,742  lines  (1966). 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  602,421  873,447 

News-Tribune-m  .  532,291  732,585 

News-Tribune-S  .  545,749  507,563 


TULSA.  OKLA. 


Tribune*a  . 

.  1,829,726 

1,930,085 

World-m  . 

.  1,866,780 

1,952,601 

World-S  . 

.  768,702 

663.840 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,465,208 

4,546,526 

UNION  CITY,  N.J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  ... 

.  833,546 

886,832 

UTICA. 

N.Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-#  . . 

.  1,007,546 

985,376 

•Observer  Dispatch-S  , 

.  535,618 

353,280 

Press-m  . 

..  1,338,157 

1,277,440 

Grand  Total  . . 

..  2,881,321 

2,616,096 

Grand  Total  . 

...  1,680,681 

2,113,617 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  . 

...  821,889 

847,555 

World-S  . 

396,343 

290,212 

N#ws-Star-e  . 

755,237 

799,590 

Grand  Total  . 

...  1,973,449 

1,937,357 

PASSAIC.  N.  J. 

Herald-News-e  . 

...  1,282,719 

1,232,547 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

News-a  . 

...  1,277,292 

1,356,532 

QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledgar-e _ 

...  1,111,546 

1,316,957 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


Naws-e  .  1,508,424  1,551,966 

Post-m  .  4,329,731  4,544,058 

5Post.S  .  2,112,753  1,721,147 

Star-e  .  2,515,992  3,041,272 

fStar-S  .  1,337,409  1.038,397 


Grand  Total  . 11,804,509  11,896,840 


WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Amarican-c  .  1,414,618  1,405,130 

Rapublican-S  .  790,050  594,635 


Grand  Total  .  2,204,668  1,999,765 


NOTE:  Amarican-e  &  Rapublican-m,  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linage  of  Amarican-a 
only  is  shown. 


WESTCHBSTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP, 

N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-a  ..  1,038,712  1,171,578 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e  .  1,126,652  l,2U,092 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  .  1,129,706  1,294,162 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  .  1,067,367  1,177,949 

Paakskill  Star-e .  831,545  947,458 

Port  Chaster  Item-a  ...  1,182,924  1.313.825 

Tarrytown  News-e  .  1,021,565  1,124,749 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  .  1,339,118  1,497,758 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  .  1,374,534  1,534,242 

Rockland  Journal 

News-e  .  1,196,736  1,241,384 


Grand  Total  . 11,308,859  12,561,217 


SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  497,939  502,571 

Scrantonian-S  .  675,696  521,756 

Times-e  .  974,894  1,095,055 

Timas-S  .  23l.e27(Not  Pub.) 


Grand  Total  .  2,382,358  2.119,382 

Scrantonian-S  includes  PARADE  35,427 
lines  (1967);  27,081  lines  (1966).  FAMILY 
WEEKLY  TImes-S  includes  33,510  lines 
(1947). 


WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


Record-m  .  581,634  621,308 

Times-Laader-a  .  1,145,471  1,163,971 

Indapandent-S  .  741,079  546,260 


Grand  Total  .  2,468,184  2,331,539 

Independent-S  includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
33,510  lines  (1967);  26.921  lines  (1966). 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.D. 

American-News-e  .  409,738  393,568 

American-News-S  .  264,054  198,352 


Grand  Total  .  673,792  591,920 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  1,344,091  1,192,744 

ANCHORAGE.  ALASKA 

Naws-d  .  408,044  389,004 

News-S  .  105.054  114,548 


WICHITA.  KANS. 

Eagle-m  . 1.808.741  1,736.223 

8eacon-e  .  1,263,340  1,251,328 

(Eagle  t  Beacon-S  ....  779,042  541,391 


Grand  Total  .  3,851,123  3,528,942 


Grand  Total  .  513,100  503,552 

APPLETON-miflAlf-MINASHA,  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  .  1,003,590  1,083,922 

Post-Crescent-S  .  410,858  300,494 


Grand  Total  .  1,414,448  1,384,418 


WINSTON-SALEM.  N.C. 

Journal-m  .  1,371,604  1,487,709 

Santinal-a  .  1,210,229  1,308,942 

Journal  B  Sentinal-S  . . .  547.271  829,705 


Grand  Total  .  3,129,104  3,626.376 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Talegram-S  .  834,079  645,223 

Telegram-m  .  913,247  970,169 

Gazette-e  .  1,175,748  1,247,846 


Grand  Total  .  2,923,074  2,863,238 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Telegram-m  1947—913,247  includes  51,825 
lines;  1966—970,169  includes  49,725  lines. 
Gazette-a  1967—1.175,748  includes  51,663 
lines;  1966 — 1,247,846  includes  43,114  lines. 


YCUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  .  1,708,827  1,459,084 

§Vindicator-S  .  1,348,556  930,891 


Grand  Total  .  3,057,383  2.589.975 


BLOOMINGTON.  ILL. 
Pantagraph-all  day  S  1,595,860  1.351.476 

NOTE:  FAMILY  WEEKLY  linage  not  in- 
eluded  in  either  year. 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,032.482  982,299 

CANTON.  OHIO 

Rapository-e  .  2,056,194  1,940,610 

Rapository-S  .  816,914  602,490 


Grand  Total  .  2,873,108  2,543,100 

CARBONDALI-HERRIN-MURPHYSBORO, 

ILL. 

Southern  lllinoisan-e  ...  515,018  481,432 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  ...  176,414  177,604 


Grand  Total  .  691,432  659,036 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 

Public  Opinion-#  .  729,015  723,002 

{Continued  on  paye  44) 
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1947 


1947 


1947 


I96e 


1944 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA.  ILL.  KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND, 

Courier-e  749,230  844  720  WASH. 

Courier-S  370,434  299,754  rri-City-Herald-e  .  499,895  839,853 

rri-City-Herald-S  255,949  217,231 


Grand  Total  .  1,139,844  1,144,474 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


Grand  Tefal .  955,844  1,057,084 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

GazeHe-m  ..  1,040,738  1,117,942 

Mail-e  .  1,102,724  1,150,488  KENOSHA.  WISC. 

GaieHe-Mail-S  .  521,738  347,598  News-e  ..  1,445,332  1,419,572 


Grand  Total  2,485,200  2,434,228  KOKOMO,  IND. 

NOTE:  Above  figures  do  not  include  Tribune-e  .  1,154,548  948,024 

PARADE  magazine  and  pre-print  inserts.  Tribune-S  .  242,472  200,254 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO  Grand  Total  .  1,419,040  1,148,280 

Gazette-e  ....  993,885  1,044,444  NOTE:  Does  not  include  33,317  lines 

(1947):  28,294  lines  (1944)  FAMILY  WEEK- 
CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX.  LY. 

Caller-m  .  1,410,490  1,488,524 

Times-e  1,547,532  1,455,974  LAKELAND.  FLA. 

Caller-Times-S  .  533,078  434.588  Ledger-eS  t  sat  m  .  1,380,594  1,148,840 


Grand  Total 


3,491,100  3,779,090  LA  SALLE.  ILL. 

News-Tribune-e  .  831,444  713,152 

DANBURY,  CONN. 

News-Times-e  .  1,043,984  1,109,974  LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,153,844  1,277,784 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA  Journal-e  .  1,117,497  1,235,722 

Times-Democrat-m  .  1,043,422  1,105,844  Journal  t  Star-S .  514,087  425,170 

Times-Democrat-e  1,297,282  1,307,390  -  - 

Times-Democrat-S  402,544  437,304  Grand  Total  .  2,825,475  2,943,424 

Includes  PARADE  40,025  lines  (1947); 


Grand  Total  .  2,943,450  2,850,540  24,748  lines  (1944). 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA.  LOCKPORT,  N.Y. 

News-e  .  715,348  724,872  Union-Sun  S  Journal-e  455,298  454,990 

News-Journal-S  .  241,240  213,413 

Journal-m  .  843,471  897,835  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

-  -  Courier-Journal-m  .  1,518,404  1,525,788 

Grand  Total  .  1,840,059  1,834,120  Courier-Journal 

NOTE:  Above  linage  is  actual  linage  &  Times-S  .  1,349,024  1,020,923 

converted  to  4-column  basis.  ROP  display  Times-e  .  2,082,152  2,178,977 

published  on  4  col.  basis  bog.  Jan.  9,  -  - 

1947.  Grand  Total  .  4,949,582  4,725,488 

NOTE:  Above  linage  is  actual  linage 
DECATUR,  ILL.  converted  to  8-column  basis.  ROP  display 

Herald  A  Review-me  1,044,424  1,114,034  is  published  on  4-column  basis  and  classi- 

Herald  A  Review-S  .  333,394  354,174  tied  on  9-column  basis. 

Grand  Total  .  1,380,022  1,470,210  MADISON,  WISC. 

Capital  Times-e  .  1,551,228  1,408,852 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL.  State  Journal-m  .  1,591,233  1,444,383 

Journal-e  .  448,272  520,714  State  Journal-S  .  *443,748  *531,840 

Journal-S  .  174,104  144,948  -  - 

-  -  Grand  Total  .  3,784,209  3,805,095 

Grand  Total  .  442,374  485,444  *lncludes  PARADE  34,512  lines  (1947); 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  23,002  lines  (1944). 

EDWARDSVILLE.  'LL.  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Intelligencer-e  .  233,294  231,252  Reeord-m  .  992,572  1,042,594 

Journal-e  .  874,424  912,044 

FORT  MYERS.  FLA.  -  - 

New$-Press-mS  .  1,429,432  1,385,500  Grand  Total  .  1,874,998  1,954,438 

GAINESVILLE.  FLA.  MIDDLETOWN.  N.Y. 

Sun-eSezsat  .  448,740  492,874  Times  Herald-Record-m  955,412  953,240 

GRAND  FORKS  N.D.  MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Herald-eS  .  '989,254  980,944  .  l  I  Hlnl! 

Dispatch-e  .  1,355,144  1,354,038 


HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  1,319,454  1,449,754 

Patriot-New$-S  .  719,278  497,544 


MORGANTOWN.  W.  VA. 


Grand  Total .  2,038.932  1,947,302 

NOTE:  Patriot-News-S  does  not  include 
PARADE  linage. 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 


Gazette-a  . 

445,952 

494,142 

HUNTINGTON, 

W.  VA. 

Advartiscr-e  . 

1,000,252 

1,059,354 

Harald-D!spatch-m  _ 

994,073 

1,095,285 

Herald-Advartisar-S  . . . 

484,343 

352,128 

Grand  Total  . 

2,478,448 

2,504,749 

HUNTSVILLE. 

ALA. 

Timas-a  . 

1.324,528 

1,498,442 

Times-S  . 

*490,207 

519,804 

Grand  Total . • 

1,814,735 

2,018,248 

*lncludas  PARADE. 

HYANNIS.  MASS. 

Capo  Cod  Standard- 

Timas-*  . 

590.408 

443  498 

Capa  Cod  Standard- 

Tima$-S  . 

103,292 

74,534 

Grand  Total . 

493,700 

738,234 

Post-e  . 

.  439.180 

394,449 

Dominion-News-m  _ 

.  439,180 

394,449 

Dominion-Post-S  . 

244,591 

181,517 

Grand  Total . 

1,122,951 

974,855 

NEWARK, 

OHIO 

Advocate  a  . 

.  1,024,982 

1,354,744 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

Herald-e  . 

.  948,487 

925,254 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-e  . 

.  1,129,520 

1,112,482 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  . 

.  1,023,915 

1,097,444 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bulletin-a  .. 

.  405,724 

572,180 

OGDEN, 

UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-*  . . 

1,179,204 

1,148,452 

Standard-Examiner-S  .. 

.  *512,418 

*304,434 

Grand  Total  .  1,491,822  1,455,084 

*lncludes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  32,508  lines 
(1947):  30,478  lines  (1944). 

OIL  CITY,  FRANKLIN.  PA. 

Derrick-m  .  584,534  587,295 

News-Herald-e  .  521,218  480,813 

JOHNSON  CITY,  TENN.  -  - 

Press-Chronicle-d  .  501,337  559,579  Grand  Total  .  1,105,754  1,048,108 

Prcss-Chronicle-S  .  455,042  280,000 


e,  j  T  s  1  _ _  ONECNTA.  N.Y. 

Total  .  954,379  839,579  Star-m  .  547  334  589  438 

NOTE:  Includes  33,317  lines  (1947)'  28  041  '  ’ 

lines  (1944)  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  PADUCAH.  KY. 

JOHMCTOUUM  PA  Sun-Democrat-e  .  754,040  742,398 

.  ..  JOHNSTOWN,  PA.  Sun-Democrat-S  .  354,534  295  470 

iriDuns-  — _ ' 

Democrat-all  day  ....  1,158.834  1.221,283  Grand  Total  .  1.108,576  1.057,868 

44 


1947 

1944 

PINE  BLUFF.  ARK. 

Commarcial-a  . 

...  432,198 

473,344 

Commarcial-S  . 

. . .  232,708 

221,102 

Grand  Total  . . 

. . .  844.904 

894,444 

Does  not  include 

32,928  lines 

FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD.  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagla-a _ 

..  1,005,788 

1,112,914 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.Y. 

Press-Republican-m  .. 

. . .  572,950 

583,404 

PORT  JERVIS.  N.Y. 

Union-Gazette-e  . 

...  189,448 

249,494 

PORTLAND.  ME. 

Press  Herald-m . 

..  849,212 

844,159 

Express-a  . 

..  804,214 

810,999 

Telegram-$  . 

..  417,122 

344,590 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,072,550 

2,021,748 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.Y. 

Journal-*  . 

..  1,182,251 

1,343,842 

Journal-S  . 

..  *584,079 

*484,749 

Grand  Total  . 

1,748.330 

1,828.591 

*lncludes  FAMILY 

WEEKLY  33.317  lines 

(1947);  28.041  lines  (1944). 

QUINCY,  ILL. 

Herald-Whig-e  . 

..  453,828 

452,944 

Herald-Whig-S  . 

.  340,412 

241,854 

Grand  Total  . 

..  1,014,440 

914,802 

RAPID  CITY.  S.D. 

Journal-*  . 

..  782,880 

427,938 

Journal-S  . 

. .  337,842 

245,143 

Grand  Total  . 

..  1.120,742 

873,104 

RENO. 

NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

..  1,039,948 

1,051,708 

Journal-S  . 

..  382,214 

330,974 

Gazette-e  . 

..  1,178,534 

1,240,498 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,400,494 

2,623,180 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

TImes-Dispatch-m  _ 

..  1,745,374 

1,917,374 

News  Leader-a  . 

..  1,732,013 

1,920,753 

Times-Dispatch-S  _ 

..  1,358,534 

1,085,779 

Grand  Total  . 

..  4,835,925 

4,923,904 

RUTLAND.  VT. 

Harald-m  . 

. .  475,445 

457,503 

SALEM. 

ORE. 

Oregon-Statasman-m  . 

..  1,022,484 

1,109,059 

Oregon  Statesman-S  . 

. .  304,371 

242,242 

Capital  Journal-a . 

..  1,149,420 

1,253,305 

Grand  Total . 

.  2,474,275 

2,424,404 

SALISBURY,  N.C. 

Post-e  . 

.  434,524 

733,440 

Po$t-S  . 

.  252,700 

251,230 

Grand  Total  . 

.  889,224 

984.490 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIF. 

News-Press-a  . 

.  1,304,137 

1,440,201 

Naws-Press-S  . 

.  488,579 

454,407 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,794.714 

1,894,408 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.D. 

Argus-Leader-a  . 

783,902 

588,458 

Argus-Leader-S  . 

147,000 

222,054 

Grand  Total  . 

.  930,902 

810,712 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Pocono  Record-m  . 

.  522,130 

589,218 

SUPERIOR. 

WISC. 

Talagram-a  ...  . 

495,418 

531,704 

TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 

Star-m  . 

.  925,372 

924,840 

Tribune-e  . 

.  989,418 

945,544 

Tribuna-Star-S  . 

445,540 

477,092 

Grand  Total  . 

2.580.550 

2,367.498 

TCPEKA. 

KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

.  1,247,092 

1,153,454 

State  Journal-a  . 

.  1,003,418 

982,072 

Capital-Journal-S  . 

.  447,250 

357,854 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,717,960 

2,493,582 

TUCSON. 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

.  1,794,072 

2,050,888 

Star-S  . 

.  *452,194 

454,495 

Citizan-a  . 

.  2,108,382  : 

2,339.414 

VICTORIA.  TEXAS 


WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  .  1,520,444  1,527,190 


WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

rnal-ma  .  1,994,342 

WOONSOCKET.  R.l. 


CANADA 
CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  2,295,912  2,174,483 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 


HAMILTON.  ONT. 


KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-e  .  1,854,127  1.844,349 


LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  714,887  747,381 


LONDON.  ONT. 

Free  Press-me  .  2,216,434  1,988,720 


NORTH  BAY.  ONT. 


OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citizen-e  .  2,227.920  2,228,710 

Le  Droit-e  .  1,125,444  1,184,833 

REGINA.  SASK. 

Leader-Post-e  .  1,527,500  1,458,424 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 

Star-Phoenix-e  .  1,334,211  1,295,204 

SIDNEY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 


VANCOUVER.  B.C. 

Sun-e  .  2,846,905  3,028,935 

Province-m  .  1,394,948  1,550,038 

NOTE:  Sun-e  includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  79,385  lines  (1967);  124,915  lines 


WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Free  Prass-a  .  2,344,338  2,488,717 


Silliman  U.  J-School 
Director  Appointed 

Minneapolis 
Crispin  C.  Maslog,  a  candidate 
for  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  Minne¬ 
sota’s  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Communica- 


July  1. 

Maslog,  35,  is  a  native  of 
Tagbilaran,  Bohol  and  has  been 
in  the  United  States  several 
years  for  graduate  study.  This 
year  he  is  teaching  at  South 
Dakota  State  University  while 
completing  his  requirements  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota.  He  earned  the 
M.A.  degree  in  journalism  at 
Minnesota  in  1962.  In  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  he  holds  Litt.  B.  and 
Ph.B.  degrees  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Santa  Tomas. 

The  Silliman  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Communications, 
which  emphasizes  the  commu¬ 
nity  newspaper  and  provincial 
press,  is  completing  its  first  full 


Grand  Total  . 7^7  full-time  faculty  mem- 

NOTE:  *star-s  includes  PARADE. '  ‘  bers  in  addition  to  Mr.  Maslog. 
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SYNDICATES 

Readers  Make  Own 
Television  Ratings 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Newspaper  readers  express 
their  own  opinions  about  tele¬ 
vision  entertainment  beamed 
into  their  homes  and  establish 
their  own  tv  ratings  in  a  new 
column. 

The  column:  “Top  View.” 

The  columnist:  Clarke  Wil¬ 
liamson. 

The  format:  Column  with 
ballot  box  twice  a  week. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  McNaught 
Syndicate. 

Each  column  begins  with  a 
general  discussion  of  readers’ 
votes  by  percentages  of  televi¬ 
sion  shows.  Readers’  letters 
make  up  the  second  half  of  “Top 
View”  and  the  column  closes 
with  a  two-column  boxed  bal¬ 
lot  for  readers  to  fill  out  and 
mail  to  their  newspaper. 

Computer  Tabulation 

The  newspapers  rush  all  bal¬ 
lots  to  P.O.  Box  163,  North 
Bradford,  Conn.  06471  for 
speedy  tabulation  of  the  votes 
by  a  computer. 

Each  week,  four  similar  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  three  main  net¬ 
works  (CBS,  NBC,  ABC)  are 
listed  in  the  ballot  box.  Readers 
are  asked  to  number  them  1,  2, 
3.  4,  in  the  order  of  preference. 
This  part  of  the  vote  sets  up  the 
percentage  standing  of  one 
show  against  another.  Secondly, 
in  the  box,  readers  are  asked  to 
check  their  opinion:  Do  they 
consider  the  show  they  rated 
“1”  as  one  of  tv’s  best,  good? 
average?  poor?  This  part  of  the 
ballot  gives  a  balancing  popu¬ 
larity  classification  which  af¬ 
fects  the  first  percentages. 

Winners  Compete 

Obviously,  after  four  weeks, 
four  “winners”  are  produced  so 
that,  in  the  fifth  week’s  ballot, 
they  can  be  run  against  each 
other.  Likewise,  there  have  been 
four  “losers,”  'These  latter  four 
then  run  in  a  sixth  ballot  box. 
These  results  affect  the  previous 
ratings  of  all  16  programs  which 
are  then,  accordingly,  revised 
and  published. 

Thus,  as  balloting  proceeds, 
four  winners  from  each  16  are 
produced  and  these  are  then 
voted  in  another  ballot,  and  so 


At  the  end  of  each  tv  pro¬ 
gramming  season,  “Top  View” 
will  be  able  to  publish  a  list  of 
all  categories,  which  will  include 
not  only  evening  entertainment, 
but  specials,  movie  nights,  news 
programs.  Standings  of  each  of 
the  three  networks  will  be 
given. 

The  column  is  bylined  Clarke 
Williamson.  It  is  prepared  by 
Roger  Williamson,  an  invest¬ 
ment  broker,  and  George  A. 
Clarke  Jr.,  a  statistician. 

“Top  View”  was  started  by 
its  creators  in  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican  last  Novem¬ 
ber.  R.  W.  Dykstra,  managing 
editor,  wrote  Peter  H,  Hahn, 
editor  of  the  McNaught  Syndi¬ 
cate: 

“I  was  delighted  to  hear  that 
you  have  taken  on  ‘Top  View.’  ” 

Very  Successful 

“The  column  has  been  very 
successful  ever  since  we  started 
it  last  November.  It  gives  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  express  them¬ 
selves  about  television  a  place 
to  do  so,  with  the  hope  that  the 
tv  industry  eventually  will  make 
some  changes.  In  this,  ‘Top 
View’  fills  a  real  and  pressing 
need.” 

The  column  does  not  exceed 
400  words.  Each  column  con¬ 
sists  of  three  parts:  1)  Infor¬ 
mation  on  program  trends.  2) 
Results  of  previous  surveys.  3) 
A  clip-out  ballot.  Ballots  are 
tabulated  by  the  columnists,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  new,  patented  and 
foolproof  computing  method. 

• 

Walter  Lippmann  Cuts 
To  Monthly  Article 

Walter  Lippmann  has  stopped 
writing  his  twice-a-week  column 
of  comment  and  instead  will 
write  a  monthly  article  of  from 
1,500  to  2,500  words. 

The  Los  Angeles  Syndicate, 
which  distributed  the  column  to 
more  than  300  newspapers,  is 
renegotiating  contracts  on  the 
basis  of  a  monthly  piece. 

Lippmann  has  moved  from 
Washington  to  1021  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  and  he  has  gone  to 
Southern  France  to  remain  until 
late  October.  He  is  77  years  of 
age  and  gave  his  age  as  the  rea¬ 
son  for  cutting  down  on  his  work 
pace.  He  began  his  column  36 
years  ago. 


THE  WINNER— Frank  Kuchirchuk 
(left),  who  creates  travel  and 
recreation  photo  features  for 
King  Features  Syndicate  from  its 
Cleveland  office,  receives  the 
Ohio  News  Photographers  Associ¬ 
ation's  Robert  S.  Carson  Memorial 
Award  for  "Outstanding  Con¬ 
tribution  to  Photojournalism  in 
Ohio  in  1967"  from  Paul  Schell, 
/oungstown  Vindicator,  and  as¬ 
sociation  president.  Kuchirchuk 
began  on  the  former  International 
News  Photos. 


Capp  Hits  Pollution 

Representative  Gilbert  Gude 
(Md.),  who  reads  “Li’l  Abner” 
in  the  Washington  Post,  asked 
cartoonist  A1  Capp  for  some 
blowups  of  a  recent  strip  satir¬ 
izing  the  air  and  water  pollu¬ 
tion  problem.  The  Congressman 
plans  to  use  them  to  point  out 
the  need  for  regulation. 


Ethel  Burge 
Writes  Column 
For  Women 

A  new  column  for  newspapers 
is  “Keeping  Up  With  the 
World,”  a  brief,  tersely- written 
commentary  covering  news  and 
views  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
which  interest  women. 

From  philosophy  and  men  to 
humor  and  good  looks,  the  col¬ 
umn  is  designed  for  easy  read¬ 
ing  and  to  provide  thought-pro¬ 
voking  and  informative  material 
for  a  fun  way  to  keep  abreast. 

Both  careerists  and  homemak¬ 
ers,  the  columnist  hopes,  will 
appreciate  its  brevity  and  scope. 
The  twice-a-week  column  is  bol¬ 
stered  with  a  weekly  question- 
and-answer  series  on  fashion 
titled  “What’s  Your  Fashion- 
scope  ?” 

The  columns  are  written  and 
distributed  separately  or  as  a 
package  by  Ethel  Burge  (9612 
Luella  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60617). 

• 

Mrs.  Florence  Barnum  has 
been  named  sales  coordinator  of 
the  McNaught  Syndicate.  For 
the  last  six  years,  she  has  been 
assistant  to  John  Osenenko,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the 
Bell-McClure  Syndicate. 


on. 
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INLAND  of  Kansas  City  Welcomes  YOU 
to  the  ANPA-RI  &  Mid-America  Mech. 
Conf. 


if  Look  for  Inland’s 


Space  Needle  booth! 
Booth  430 


-o  sERVICECtNTt^ 


Use  our  phones, 
secretaries  or 
reservation  & 
transportation 
service  FREE 


O 

a 


Visit  Inland's 
general  offices 
and  four  plants 
in  Kansas  City. 


niand  newspaper  machinery  corporation 


Since  1910 

1720  CHERRY  STREET,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI  64108 


A.C.  816,  Phone  221-9060 
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following  in  the  tradition  of  fa-  Afp'A 
mous  cartoonists  —  legendary  UjXjfHMntMS 

figures  like  the  late  Alex  Ray-  w  •  • 

mond  and  Fred  Lasswell,  who  mjOOK  UlVlSiOIi 
draws  “Snuffy  Smith” — and  his 

decision  to  make  art  his  life  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso- 
work  was  strengthened.  ciation  has  formed  a  new  publi- 

He  was  discharged  with  the  cations  division  to  coordinate  all 
rating  of  staff  sergeant  in  1956  phases  of  its  expanding  activi- 
and  worked  as  a  commercial  ties  in  the  publishing  field, 
artist  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  Richard  W.  Johnson,  formerly 
year  and  then  he  moved  to  Cin-  manager  of  special  products  for 
cinnati,  Ohio,  where  for  the  last  NEA  in  Cleveland,  has  been 
tlecade  he  has  been  art  director  named  director  of  publications, 
of  a  large  greeting  card  and  sta-  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
tionery  company,  at  the  same  City. 

time  sem’ing  as  a  free-lance  car-  Boyd  Lewis,  president  and 
toonist  for  magazines.  editor  of  NEA,  said  the  new 

division  is  necessitated  by  the 
ild’  Style  increasing  number  of  publishing 

Gags  and  style  of  “Redeye”  projects  in  which  NEA  is  en- 
are  on  the  “wild”  side.  Although  S^^cd,  including  both  hard 
the  characters  are  Indians  and  coyer  and  paperback  books.  He 
the  setting  is  a  reservation,  the  said  publishing  operations  will 
whole  approach  to  humor  is  as  ^  expanded  with  distribution 
modern  as  mini-skirts.  The  strip  through  normal  retail  channels 
is  designetl  to  appeal  to  those  through  newspapers 

who  are  attracted  to  “New  under  NEA’s  reader  service 
Wave”  comics,  but  it  is  not  so  program, 
far  out  it  will  miss  the  mark 

with  the  great  mass  of  comic  Selects  Material 

strip  readers.  Johnson  will  work  with  NEA’s 

In  1955,  just  before  returning  executive  editor,  Robert  Roy 

^  ^ _  _  to  civilian  life,  Bess  married  the  Metz,  in  selection  of  material 

school  publications  and  the  former  Joanne  Vaught.  Their  for  publication  and  feature  dis- 
Corps,  spotting  his  ability,  as-  three  children  are  Suzie,  born  in  tribution. 
signed  him  to  a  Training  Aids  1956;  Richard,  bom  in  1960;  Johnson  has  worked  for  NEA 
Section  in  San  Diego  to  draw  Debbie,  bom  in  1963.  since  he  was  graduated  from 

posters,  illustrations  and  charts.  •  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  ex- 

He  was  shipped  later  to  Korea  The  cartoon  style  of  Marv  cept  for  a  period  during  World 
for  a  year  of  service  and  ar-  Myers,  who  draws  the  “Soft-  War  II  when  he  served  in  the 
rived  back  in  San  Francisco  the  Sell  Sam”  panel  for  the  Regis-  Navy  as  operations  officer  on 
day  the  Korean  War  ended.  ter  and  Tribune  Syndicate,  is  so  the  staff  of  Admiral  Ralph  0. 

His  next  Marine  assignment  Thurber-esque  and  unconven-  Davis.  He  was  Eastern  sales 
took  him  to  Washington  and  tional  that  he  flunked  out  of  two  manager  of  NEA  from  1946 
work  as  a  staff  cartoonist  and  art  schools  because  he  couldn’t  until  1964,  when  he  was  trans¬ 
cartoon  editor  of  Leatherneck  draw  a  straight  line,  he  proudly  ferred  to  Cleveland  as  special 
Magazine.  There,  Gordon  was  confesses.  products  manager. 
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Wackiest  Warriors 
Follow  Chief  Redeye 


Wacky  warriors  and  laugh- 
provoking  American  Indians  are 
the  hilarious  heroes  of  a  forth¬ 
coming  comic  strip  by  a  car¬ 
toonist  who  was  bom  and  reared 
in  the  Far  West. 


The  cartoon:  “Redeye.” 

The  cartoonist:  Gortlon  Bess. 

The  format:  Daily  four-col¬ 
umn  strip;  Sunday,  tabloid,  one- 
half  and  one-third  standard 
page. 

The  release:  Daily,  Sept.  11; 
Sunday,  Sept.  17. 

The  distributor:  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  while 
turning  out  hilarious  greeting 


IM  SKK  AW  TIRED 
OF  FKSKTING- 
ALU  THE  TIME  /  • 


BUT  WHAT 
CAN  WE 
DO  ABOUT 
IT? 


cards  and  drawing  free-lance 
magazine  cartoons,  Gordon  Bess 
has  been  developing  in  his  mind 
a  tribe  of  amiably  lunatic  red¬ 
skins.  He’ll  turn  loose  in  his  new’ 
comic  strip  the  oddest  collection 
of  wacky  warriors  ever  assem¬ 
bled,  led  by  a  chuckle-headed 
chief  named  Redeye. 

Tribe’s  Characters 

Included  in  the  cast  of  char¬ 
acters  will  be  Tanglefoot,  Red¬ 
eye’s  prospective  son-in-law,  a 
not-so-brave  brave;  Loco,  Red¬ 
eye’s  talking  horse,  who  is  even 
more  cowardly  than  Tanglefoot; 
Tawnee,  Redeye’s  daughter,  the 
cutest  Indian  maiden  since  Po- 
cohontas;  Pokey,  Redeye’s  little 
son  who  is  a  chip  off  the  old 
blockhead;  and  Mawsquaw,  Red¬ 
eye’s  w’ife,  the  only  battleax  he 
can’t  handle. 

Western  Artist 

Gordon  Bess,  w’ho  will  write 
and  draw  the  strip,  was  bom  in 
Richfield,  Utah,  in  1929,  and 
spent  his  youth  moving  from 
one  mining  tow’n  to  another  with 
his  parents.  The  family  teepee 
was  pitched  at  various  times  in 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah  and 
Idaho,  and  young  Gordon  at¬ 
tended  schools  in  all  four  states. 

When  Bess  fini..ned  high 
school  in  Hailey,  Idaho,  he  de- 


DEBBIE  DEERE  FAN  CLUB — was  organized  by  23  girl  readers  of  the  year-old  comic  strip  in  the  new  Suffolk  (N.Y.) 
Sun.  Participating  in  the  inauguration  of  the  club  are  (from  left)  Cortland  Anderson,  editor  of  the  Suffolk  Sun; 
Wendy  Wolf,  founder  and  president  of  the  club;  Frank  Bolle,  creator-cartoonist  of  "Debbie  Deere";  Peter  H.  Hahn, 
editor  of  the  McNaught  Syndicate,  which  distributes  the  new  comic  strip  to  162  newspapers. 
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BEAVERBROOK  NEWSPAPERS  Ltd. 

(of  London,  England) 

take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  appointment  of 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

as  their  exclusive  sales  representative  in 
North  and  South  America 

for 

EXPRESS  NEWS  SERVICES 

The  world-wide  resources  of  the 
London  DAILY  EXPRESS, 

EVENING  STANDARD  and 
SUNDAY  EXPRESS  are  now 

available  by  leased  wire  or  mail 


Please  direct  all  inquiries  to: 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC. 
220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


The  Weekly  Editor 

TV^  ISTER  STORY 


By  Rick 

The  importance  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  to  its  community  in 
time  of  disaster  was  illustrated 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  Lake  Zurich, 
Ill.,  a  resort  town  35  miles 
northwest  of  Chicago. 

The  weekly  was  the  3,000-cir¬ 
culation  Frontier  Enterprise. 
It’s  issue  of  April  27  was, 
ironically,  marked  the  “Special 
Home  &  Garden  Issue.”  Twenty 
seconds  had  turned  it  into  a 
tornado  special. 

The  twister  set  down  at  5:05 
p.m.,  April  21. 

“A  good  editor,  right  on  top 
of  things,  I  happened  to  be 
wending  my  way  to  my  Chicago 
apartment  at  the  time,”  Enter¬ 
prise  Editor  Tom  Witom  wryly 
recalls.  “In  20  seconds  the  tor¬ 
nado  did  its  work,  leaving  at 
least  44  homes  demolished  in  the 
Lake  Zurich  Manor  subdivision 
and  another  90  with  extensive 
damage. 

“Seth  Paine  Grade  School  was 
flattened,  and  it  will  take  more 
than  $600,000  to  rebuild  it.  The 
day  before  the  storm,  final  pay¬ 
ment  had  been  made  on  a  four- 
room  addition.  Minutes  before 
the  tornado,  a  janitor  locked  up 
the  school  and  went  home  for 
supper. 

“Thirteen  homes  were  also 
hard  hit  in  nearby  Acorn  .\cres, 
a  high-income  community.  But, 
probably  because  nobody  was 
killed,  in  contrast  to  Oak  Lawn 
and  Belvidere,  the  Chicago 
dailies  gave  our  area  little  play.” 

.New^ipaper  Undamaged 

The  Enterprise,  whose  offices 
and  plant  were  untouched,  found 
itself  with  a  wide  open  field  of 
local  coverage.  And  almost  a 
whole  week  to  put  it  together. 

When  Witom  returned  to  Lake 
Zurich  the  next  day  he  was  un¬ 
aware  of  how  seriously  damaged 
the  town  was.  He  thought  things 
looked  normal  except,  perhaps, 
a  bit  more  traffic  than  for  a 
Saturday.  But  the  phones  in  the 
newspaper  office  were  alieady 
going  full  blast  to  record  the 
tornado  data. 

“A  sense  of  awe  could  be  felt 
in  the  conversations  of  the 
staffers  on  the  phones,”  he  re¬ 
calls.  “.411  of  them  were  affected 
by  the  tragic  destruction.” 

It  was  impossible  for  Witom 
to  follow  the  morning  routine 
of  editing  mail  and  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  news  columns.  On  his  desk 
were  six  Polaroid  pictures  taken 
by  a  local  police  officer  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  storm  had  hit. 


Frieiliiian 

“The  biggest  news  event  to 
hit  town  in  ages  demanded  my 
presence  on  the  scene  of  the 
action,”  he  relates. 

Witom  obtained  a  press  pass 
so  he  could  gain  entrance  to  the 
disaster  area,  which  had  been 
sealed  off  by  police.  He  attended 
an  emergency  meeting  of  the 
Village  Board.  Then  back  to  the 
high  school  where  the  Red  Cross 
had  set  up  headquarters. 

“It  was  streaming  with  insur¬ 
ance  agents,  civil  defense 
workers.  Girl  Scouts,  Boy 
Scouts,  and  police,”  Tom  said. 

Then  a  tour  of  the  disaster 
area.  “What  devastation,”  he 
went  on.  “It  was  incredible, 
frightening.  You  get  out  and 
talk  to  some  of  the  unfortunate 
people  caught  up  in  it,  you  find 
out  they  can’t  l)elieve  it’s  real, 
either.” 

Staffers  Viciinis 

One  of  the  storm  victims 
turned  out  to  be  the  paper’s 
printer.  Three  weeks  earlier  he 
had  mov'ed  into  a  home  at  Lake 
Zurich  Manor.  .Another  victim 
was  Mrs.  Linda  Ross,  the 
weekly’s  classified  ad  manager. 

Still  a  third  was  Dick  Stouflfer, 
the  Enterprise’s  photographer 
who  is  a  full-time  pilot  for 
United  .Airlines.  He  spent  the 
weekend  shooting  pictures  for 
the  Enterprise  and  for  the  vil¬ 
lage. 

While  Stouflfer  concentrated 
his  efforts  in  town,  Bruce  Brad¬ 
ley,  his  cousin,  was  shooting 
pictures  at  the  high  school  dis¬ 
aster  headquarters  and  at  some 
of  the  outlying  areas.  Bradley, 
a  photographer  for  the  Enter¬ 
prise’s  sister  paper,  the  Munde¬ 
lein  A’ctt’s,  taught  school  in 
Mundelein. 

Local  photographers  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  papers  also  came 
in  with  pictures.  The  photogra¬ 
phy  part  of  the  coverage  was  in 
good  shape.  But  most  of  the 
writing  fell  to  Witom,  who  had 
been  with  the  Enterprise  in  vari¬ 
ous  capacities  since  it  began  in 
1958,  starting  as  a  community 
news  columnist,  working  as  a 
typesetter  on  Saturdays  while 
in  high  school  and  college  and 
spending  a  couple  of  summers 
working  full-time.  After  he  had 
received  a  B.A.  in  English  from 
DePaul  University  tv’o  years 
ago,  he  became  managing  editor 
of  the  Enterprise.  In  November, 
1966,  when  editor-publisher 
Joyce  Klug  took  an  extended 
leave  of  absence  because  of  ill¬ 


ness,  Witom,  24,  Ijecame  editor. 
He’s  completing  studies  for  an 
.M.A.  in  English  at  DePaul  in 
Chicago. 

“At  DePaul,  I  had  a  few  jour¬ 
nalism  courses,”  he  says.  “But 
nothing  on  how  to  cover  tor¬ 
nadoes  !  The  unfortunate  hap¬ 
pening  was  a  newspaperman’s 
dream.  There  were  so  many 
human  interest  stories  to  be 
written  and  so  many  loose  ends 
to  tie  together. 

“It  united  the  town  like 
nothing  I  have  ever  experienced. 
It  brought  out  the  best  in  people. 

“An  added  twist  to  the  twister 
was  our  12-page  Home  and 
Garden  supplement.  It  had  been 
planned  a  month  before  for  the 
.April  27  issue.” 

Sold  Gill 

From  Saturday  through  Tues¬ 
day,  Witom  was  on  a  lO-to-14- 
hour  day.  The  papers  hit  the 
streets  Wednesday  evening.  By 
Thursday,  the  news  dealers  were 
asking  for  more  copies.  The  En¬ 
terprise  had  never  reprinted  an 
edition  before  but  in  this  case 
Witom  decided  it  was  important 
enough  to  warrant  running  off 
extra  copies  which  went  as 
quickly  as  they  hit  the  streets. 

The  Lake  Zurich  area  readers 
got  what  they  were  looking  for. 
Detailed  stories  on  the  tornado. 
Reports  on  emergency  meetings 
by  the  township,  village  and 
school  boards.  Forty-four  photos 
of  the  disaster’s  damage. 

The  importance  of  a  local 
weekly  in  such  a  crisis  was  evi¬ 
dent  all  through  this  issue.  Its 
pages  headlined  the  quick  action 
of  the  town  agencies,  the  places 
to  go  for  emergency  help,  the 
feeling  that  something  was  being 
done.  These  were  some  of  the 
headlines  in  the  .April  27  issue: 

Victims  Rally  Amidst 
Disaster. 

Tornado  Orphans  Tell  Their 
Stories. 

Fast  Board  Action  to  Help 
Homeless. 

Red  Cross  Sets  Up  Shop. 

Even  the  advertisements  of¬ 
fered  help  to  twister  victims 
from  banks  and  department 
stores  and  builders. 

The  Enterprise  asked  readers 
to  let  the  weekly  know  where 
they  were  at  5:05  p.m.,  April  21, 
1967.  The  Enterprise  would 
share  their  thoughts,  reactions, 
advice,  what  they  would  do  if 
they  had  to  do  it  over  again, 
whether  they  had  had  any  pre¬ 
vious  twister  experience. 

Inserted  in  the  middle  of  the 
April  21  issue  between  a  double¬ 


truck  spread  of  disaster  pictures 
was  the  12-page  Home  &  Garden 
supplement  which  also  went  into 
the  Mundelein  News  and  the 
group’s  third  weekly,  the  Vernon 
Town  Crier. 

The  disaster  story  carried  for¬ 
ward  through  two  more  issues 
of  the  Enterprise.  On  May  4,  it 
published  a  long,  interesting 
letter  recounting  one  tornado 
victim’s  story.  Also  a  high  school 
student’s  poetic  contribution. 

Sports  was  pushed  out  of  the 
May  4  issue  to  make  room  for 
disaster  news  and  more  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  area  digging  out. 

The  May  11  edition  carried  a 
four-page  photo  supplement  on 
the  recovery  progress. 

Through  all  three  issues,  the 
Enterprise  editorials  were  a 
voice  of  reason  and  calm,  point¬ 
ing  out:  “Only  by  maintaining 
our  level-headed  attitude  and 
taking  things  in  stride,  one  by 
one,  will  we  be  able  to  survive 
this  great  misfortune.” 

Controversies 

Two  controversies  arose  from 
the  disaster  and  were  published 
in  the  paper.  The  first  was  a 
letter  criticizing  the  local  chief 
of  police  for  his  efforts  during 
the  storm,  claiming  that  he  and 
his  men  refused  to  cooperate 
with  county  and  state  law  en¬ 
forcers.  Both  the  chief  and  the 
state  troopers  denied  it. 

The  second  started  with  a 
letter  from  a  local  man  claiming 
it  was  pretty  silly  to  thank  God 
saving  folks  from  being  killed 
by  the  storm.  (The  Enterprise 
of  April  27  ran  the  headline: 
‘Thank  God — No  Deaths.’)  He 
contended  that  if  there  was  a 
God,  He  brained  the  Christians 
with  the  tornado  in  the  first 
place.  So  why  thank  him  for  not 
killing  them? 

The  letter  ran  in  the  May  11 
issue.  On  May  18,  the  Enter¬ 
prise  had  so  many  replies  to 
publish  it  had  to  drop  its  edito¬ 
rials  to  run  them  and  jump  them 
onto  another  page.  The  May  11 
letter-writer  had  no  supporters. 
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LAYOUT  A^D  DESIGN 


Pull  in  Those  Captions 


Women  Fighters  Out  of  Action 

Vietnamese  women,  cap-  Nui  Loc  Son  Valley,  near 
tured  while  fighting  along-  Da  Nang.  The  women 
side  men  of  a  Viet  Cong  were  captured  by  Marines 
battalion,  sit  behind  a  in  Operation  Union, 
barbed  wire  compound  in 


DEMONSTRATOR  DRAGGED 
OFF — A»  sheriff  deputy  drags 
demonstrator  to  paddy  wagon, 
some  20  others  are  arrested 
at  Northwoods  High  School  in 
Houston  yesterday.  They  were 


charged  with  unlawful  assem¬ 
bly.  Demonstration  began  after 
nine  Negro  and  five  white 
students  were  suspended  for 
fighting.  |AP  Wirephoto). 


(Picture  at  left  was  three  columns;  the  one  at  right  was  four  columns. 

used  for  easy  reading,  but  odd  lines  left 


both  examples,  the  split-caption  technique  was 
ragged  appearance.) 


Bv  Howard  B.  Tavlor 


Editorial  Consultant 
Copiry  International  Corp. 


A  newspaper  is  a  large  collection  of  minute 
detail,  including  captions.  If  each  piece  of  detail 
is  handled  with  care,  the  product  will  be  a 
craftsmanlike  job. 

Practically  nothing  destroys  harmonious 
typography  more  than  a  caption  that  protrudes 
beyond  the  edges  of  tbe  art. 

So,  pull  in  the  caution  lines! 

The  eye  is  not  affronted  if  the  caption  falls 
short  of  filling  the  horizontal  space.  Indeed, 
white  space  on  each  side  and  between  the  two 
joints  of  caption  is  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

It’s  debatable  whether  an  overline  ever  is 
needed,  but  if  style  dictates  it,  let’s  not  put  it 
on  top  of  the  picture.  One  point  against  an  over¬ 
line  is  that  it  necessitates  extra  operations  in 
the  composing  room  because  it  almost  always 
must  be  set  on  another  machine. 

A  two-column  caption  centered  under  a  three- 
column  piece  of  art  is  jileasing  because  of  the 
abundant  white  space. 

The  bottom  line  shouldn’t  run  short.  A  little 
experimenting  with  typewriter  counts  will 
evolve  a  formula  that  will  yield  full  lines. 

How  wide  should  a  caption  be? 

We’re  talking  about  solid  lines  of  type.  In 
the  case  of  a  caption  for  a  five-column  picture, 
51  picas  (after  shrinkage)  is  a  hair  under  eight 


and  one-half  inches,  a  long  and  wearisome  road 
for  the  eye  to  travel.  The  eye  cannot  span  a 
spread  that  wide  in  one  fix  and  gets  lost  be¬ 
tween  fixes  as  it  goes  from  left  to  right. 

Thus  the  caption  needs  to  be  broken  up.  Three 
joints  of  caption,  in  lines  that  produce  a  print¬ 
ing  surface  in  the  neighborhood  of  16  picas, 
make  a  caption  that’s  easy  to  read  on  a  five- 
column  cut.  The  eye  spans  the  narrower  spreads 
quickly  and  easily,  without  becoming  lost. 

Type  lines  are  difficult  to  read  if  they  are 
too  short  and  difficult  to  read  if  they  are  too 
long.  We  think  a  line  of  body  type  or  caption 
never  should  be  wider  than  two  columns,  w'hich 
is  22.3  picas  in  a  standard  89.8-pica  page. 

Thus  a  caption  for  a  three-column  cut  will 
look  best  in  two  joints  of  about  16,  indented 
a  mut  on  each  side.  These  pica  measurements 
will  vary  depending  on  newsroom  practice  in 
the  amount  of  marginal  white  space  on  each 
side  of  the  art.  Caption  lines  approaching  33.6 
picas  in  length,  the  full  width  of  a  three-column 
hole,  likewise  are  too  long  for  easy  readability. 

Some  newspapers  shy  away  from  using  tw’o 
joints  of  caption  on  three-column  art.  To  be 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  each  joint  must  contain  an 
equal  number  of  lines.  More  care  in  the  writing 
thus  is  required  to  avoid  ragged  joints. 


(Howard  B.  Taylor  and  the  lata  Prof.  Jacob  Scher  of  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  co-authored  "Copy  Reading  and  News  Editing. 
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PROMOTION 

5,500  L-Board  Games 
Sent  To  Servicemen 


It  started  on  a  Marine  trans¬ 
port  flying  over  South  Vietnam 
and  ended  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  goodwill  promotions 
ever  for  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call-Chronicle. 

“It”  is  the  “L”  Game — a  fasci¬ 
nating,  pocket-size  game  with 
w'hich  two  people  can  sharpen 
their  wits  in  chess-like  fascina¬ 
tion  with  no  more  instruction 
than  it  takes  to  learn  checkers. 

The  “L”  Game  was  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Edward  de  Bono,  a 
British  medical  scientist,  author 
and  inventor.  It  was  brought  to 
the  United  States  by  Edward  D. 
Miller,  formerly  with  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune’s  Euro¬ 
pean  Edition  and  now  assistant 
to  the  Call-Chronicle’s  executive 
editor. 

The  game  consists  of  a  check- 
book-like,  16-square  foldable 
playing  board  with  two  plastic 
“L”  pieces  and  two  plastic 
squares.  By  maneuvering  the 
pieces,  a  player  must  trap  the 
others  “L”.  The  inventor’s  com¬ 
puter  discloses  that  there  are  10 
winning  combinations  out  of 
18,364  possible  moves. 

12,000  Sold 

Using  the  Call-Chronicle  area 
as  a  test  market,  promoters  of 
the  game  found  that  it  sold  well 
— all  12,000  of  the  original  run 
were  sold  out  within  a  few 
weeks. 

Then  a  letter  arrived  from  a 
Navy  lieutenant  commander: 

“Yesterday,  while  riding  on  a 
Marine  C-130  aircraft  over  Viet¬ 
nam,  a  young  chap  pulled  out  a 
game  that  fascinated  all  hands 
and  helped  pass  time  in  a  most 
intriguing  way.  It  was,  of 
course,  your  ‘L’  Game.” 

If  the  game  brought  a  pleas¬ 
ant  diversion  for  one  serviceman, 
the  newspapers’  executives  rea¬ 
soned,  why  couldn’t  it  provide 
entertainment  for  thousands  of 
others  from  the  area  on  duty 
around  the  world? 

The  Call-Chronicle  mobilized 
its  forces. 

Four  thousand  “Servicemen’s 
Edition”  games  were  made.  Pro¬ 
motion  personnel,  directed  by 
Asst.  City  Editor  Tom  Ruddell, 
set  to  work  on  full-page  ads, 
news  copy  and  radio  spots.  Cir¬ 
culation  department  volunteers 
organized  a  collating  and  ad¬ 
dressing  system.  Coupons  were 
run  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  for  four  weeks  offering  to 
mail  a  free  “L”  Game  to  any 


Lehigh  Valley  serviceman  in  a 
military  unit  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Hurry  Up  and  Wait 

The  main  theme  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  was  “Hurry  up  and  wait,” 
the  age-old  scourge  of  the  serv¬ 
iceman  who  frequently  finds 
himself  with  nothing  to  do  be¬ 
tween  training  or  combat  opera¬ 
tions,  w'hile  riding  on  vehicles  or 
aircraft  or  during  after  hours 
in  the  middle  of  nowhere. 

The  response  w'as  fantastic. 
By  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
more  than  6,000  coupons  had 
streamed  into  the  Call-Chronicle 
offices  and  additional  games 
were  ordered.  When  the  duplica¬ 
tions  had  been  sorted  out,  nearly 
5,500  games  were  on  their  way 
to  military  personnel  around  the 
world — thus  covering  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  estimated  num¬ 
ber  of  servicemen  from  the  news¬ 
papers’  circulation  zone. 

Just  as  gratifying  were  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  from  friends  and 
relatives  and  the  servicemen 
themselves  expressing  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  offer. 

“There  are  many  long  and 
lonely  hours  in  which  these 
fellows  will  certainly  be  glad 
for  the  ‘L’  Game,”  a  World  War 
II  veteran  wrote  in  requesting 
a  game  for  his  son. 

Morale  Booster 

“I’m  now  serving  in  Vung 
Tau,  South  Vietnam,  and  it’s 
always  good  to  have  something 
to  play  and  meet  new  people 
with,”  a  combat  trooper  ex¬ 
plained. 

“It’s  a  great  way  to  pass  time 
and  a  great  morale-booster,”  a 
stateside  Navy  technician  added. 

The  offer  to  active  duty  serv¬ 
icemen  and  women  brought 
further  requests  to  the  Call- 
Chronicle.  As  a  followup,  the 
newspaper  delivered  several 
hundred  free  games  to  hospitals 
serving  veterans  and  military 
personnel  from  its  area. 

Guesstimating  the  pulling 
power  of  both  the  “L”  Game  and 
the  newspaper  itself  resulted  in 
a  bit  of  wagering  among  the 
promotion’s  engineers.  The  pre¬ 
dictions  ranged  from  2,300  to 
5,000. 

When  the  smoke  cleared,  the 
top  optimist  emerged  the  victor. 
Ed  Miller,  the  game’s  “dis¬ 
coverer,”  managed  an  I-told- 
you-so  smile  and  collected  the 
jackpot. 


DAHL  SHOW — A  communi¬ 
ty-type  fashion  show  and  lunch¬ 
eon,  billed  as  “Swinging  into 
Summer,”  promoted  by  Morris 
County’s  (N.  J.)  Daily  Record 
and  featuring  Arlene  Dahl, 
proved  to  be  a  sellout  success 
with  850  guests  attending. 

Models  for  the  fashion  show 
were  chosen  by  26  area  women’s 
organizations.  Twelve  fashion 
shops  participated,  with  each 
showing  four  or  five  outfits. 

“After  the  first  in-paper  an¬ 
nouncement  everybody  w'anted  to 
get  in  the  act,”  Fred  Stehle, 
community  relations  director, 
said.  A  local  furrier  offered  to 
show’  summer  furs.  Tw’o  hair¬ 
dressers  and  a  wig  shop  offered 
their  services,  a  jew’eler  offered 
accessories,  a  shoe  store  supplied 
some  60  pairs  of  shoes,  a  cos¬ 
metic  sales  shop  took  care  of  the 
make-up,  and  a  florist  offered 
table  decorations. 

Arlene  Dahl,  syndicated 
beauty  columnist  and  movie  and 
stage  entertainer,  spoke  to  an 
all-girl  assembly  program  at 
Morristow’n  High  School  in  the 
morning,  and  was  guest  of  honor 
at  the  luncheon  at  noon,  serving 
as  commentator  for  the  fashion 
show'. 

All  profits  from  the  Fashion 
Show,  and  from  sale  of  Miss 
Dahl’s  book,  “Always  Ask  a 
Man,”  (which  w’as  on  sale  at  the 
luncheon)  will  be  applied  to  the 
Daily  Record  Charities  Fund 
w’hich  has  been  set  up  to  supply 
journalism  scholarships  for  de¬ 
serving  area  students,  and  other 
local  charitable  needs. 

*  «  * 

WORKSHOP  —  A  two-week 
w’orkshop  for  teachers  on  how’  to 
use  the  newspaper  in  the  class¬ 
room  will  be  held  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Louisville,  beginning 
June  12,  co-sponsored  by  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Louisville  Times. 

*  *  * 

JOURNALISM  BANQUET— 
More  than  125  students  and 
their  teachers  from  29  Central 
New’  Jersey  high  schools  at¬ 
tended  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier’s  first  annual  High 
School  Journalism  Banquet.  A 
highlight  W’as  the  presentation 
of  a  summer  fellow’ship  to  a 
teacher,  and  $600  summer  jour¬ 
nalism  scholarships  to  three  area 
students. 

*  *  * 

PACKAGE — Open  the  laven¬ 
der  folder,  “A  Packaged  Mar¬ 
ket,”  mailed  by  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  and  Deseret  News,  and 
POP!  Out  jumps  a  three-dimen¬ 
sional  red  and  yellow’  box  em¬ 
blazoned  with  a  map  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Intermountain  Market. 
Copy  in  the  folder  points  out 
that  Salt  Lake  is  a  “packaged” 
market  of  nearly  1.5-million 
people.  Tables  show’  the  market’s 


ranking  in  various  categories, 
and  the  newspapers’  rankings  in 
several  advertising  classifica¬ 
tions,  too. 

*  «  * 

GREAT  DAY— “In  the  morn¬ 
ing,”  that  is,  according  to  an 
advertising  promotion  folder 
from  the  Houston  Post.  Cover 
art  shows  a  fashion  model 
stretching,  as  she  gets  up  in  the 
morning.  A  paste-on  insert  in  a 
contrasting  color  compares 
linage  in  several  classifications 
for  both  Houston  newspapers. 
Write  promotion  manager  Bob 
Fouchard  and  he’ll  send  you  a 
copy. 

*  «  « 

REPORT  CARD — The  promo¬ 
tion  brochure  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post’s  annual  Back-to-School 
Issue  of  Potomac  Magazine  takes 
the  format  of  a  “Report  Card 
for  Advertisers.”  Copy  cover  in¬ 
cludes  a  description  of  the  issue, 
and  “Purpose  of  the  Report.” 
Tables  Inside  the  six-pager  re¬ 
port  the  Rating  of  Washington 
among  major  metro  markets, 
with  figures  in  population,  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  and  estimates  of 
expenditures  on  back-to-school 
merchandise  during  August  and 
September  of  1967.  Readership 
and  circulation  are  also  detailed. 
Promotion  director  John  Dower 
will  send  you  a  copy  if  you  write 
the  Washington  Post,  1515  L 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washin^on,  D.  C. 

*  *  * 

SEMINAR  —  Twenty-two 
salesmen  and  executives  repre¬ 
senting  the  classified  retail  and 
national  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press  and  Washington  (N.  J.) 
Star  met  for  a  tw’o-day  seminar 
at  Pocono  Manor  last  week.  This 
was  the  third  such  meeting  in 
the  past  12  months.  Edward 
Howard,  promotion  and  national 
advertising  manager,  was  mod¬ 
erator.  Richard  Holloway,  Ralph 
Klein  and  Richard  Astrella  of 
the  Philadelphia  office  of  Story 
&  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.,  made  a 
presentation,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising’s  filmstrip  on  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  was  shown. 

*  *  « 

CAN-DO  —  The  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union  Leculer  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  award  a  first 
prize  of  $50,  a  second  prize  of 
$35,  and  a  third  prize  of  $15,  for 
the  three  best  examples  of  beer 
can  sculpture. 

The  publisher,  William  Loeb, 
said: 

“These  beer  cans  must  be 
picked  up  from  the  highways 
and  streets.  They  cannot  be  the 
result  of  any  private  cache  from 
some  club  or  bar.  Definite  proof 
must  be  offered  that  the  cans 
w’ere  picked  up  as  a  result  of 
cleaning  up  our  streets  and 
highw’ays.” 
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Intern  Program 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


recruiters  for  business  concerns 
expressed  their  amazement  that 
we  did  not  have  to  spend  our 
interview  time  selling  students 
on  our  company. 

•  A  dozen  students  from  Mil¬ 
waukee  made  their  way  through 
100  miles  of  zero  temperatures 
and  snow  to  keep  their  interview 
dates  in  Chicago. 

•  A  five-inch  snowstorm  did 
not  deter  students  from  all  over 
Ohio  from  coming  to  interviews 
in  Columbus. 

No  Shortage  of  Prospects 

I  In  all,  more  than  400  appli¬ 
cants  were  interviewed.  The  trip 
took  15  days. 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  there  is 
no  shortage  whatsoever  of  young 
people  who  want  to  be  in  jour¬ 
nalism  (although  there  is  a 
shortage  of  young  people  who 
'  have  journalism  education  or  ex- 
j  perience  and  are  willing  to  start 
at  $75  a  week). 

Of  our  500  or  so  serious  appli- 
,  cants,  our  estimate  is  that  50 
j  percent  have  had  journalism 
courses  in  school,  another  30 
percent  have  w’orked  on  school 
or  professional  newspapers,  and 
about  20  percent  have  had  no 
training  or  experience.  About  90 
I  percent  of  the  500  are  seriously 
j  interested  in  journalism  as  a 
'  career,  although  many  conceded 
they  were  not  sure,  that  they 
think  they  would  like  it  but  can’t 
tell  unless  exposed  to  it  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  work  situation. 

There  is  a  tragedy  here,  for 
many  in  this  group  will  not  get 
i  that  exposure  and  will  wind  up 
j  doing  something  else. 

'  The  Non-Intervie.wed 

;  Of  course,  there  were  some 
j  applicants  who  could  not  be 
!  interviewed  because  of  the  dis- 
I  tance  involved  or  classroom 
I  examinations  or  other  very  good 
reasons.  We  studied  their  appli- 
'  cations  and  writing  samples  and 
checked  their  references  care¬ 
fully  to  give  them  every  possible 
consideration. 

The  Applicants 

The  spirit  of  the  applicants 
was  high;  so  was  the  quality. 
We  emerged  from  the  selection 
process  with  a  feeling  of  glad¬ 
ness — that  we  aren’t  graduating 
from  college  now  and  have  to 
compete  with  this  group.  These 
young  people  are  experienced, 
thoughtful,  knowledgeable,  not 
only  of  their  campus  or  state  or 
nation  or  world,  but  the  uni¬ 
verse.  They’ve  traveled  widely, 
they  speak  other  languages. 
Generation  gap?  No  greater 
than  there  has  ever  been  between 
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generations.  And  from  this  cross 
section  of  students,  beatniks  and 
the  like  are  a  minute  minority. 

What  kind  of  intern  package 
would  you  like?  All  Negroes?  We 
had  them.  All  Dean’s  List  or 
Phi  Beta  Kappas?  We  had  them. 
All  college  editors?  We  had 
them.  All  students  interested  in 
foreign  affairs?  Local  affairs? 
All  with  previous  experience  on 
big  city  dailies?  Weeklies?  We 
had  them  all. 

Through  a  grading  system  we 
devised,  we  rated  135  applicants 
as  superior,  meaning  that  they 
were  qualified  to  be  considered 
seriously  by  the  Post.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  175  others,  we  felt,  fell 
only  slightly  short  of  this. 

Of  those  135  top  prospects,  78 
colleges  in  29  states  and  D.C. 
w'ere  represented.  Our  first 
chore  was  to  cut  this  group  in 
half.  In  the  69  remaining,  we 
had  representation  from  47  col¬ 
leges.  Only  Yale,  Berkeley, 
Columbia,  Stanford,  Princeton 
and  UCLA  had  more  than  two 
in  this  group. 

A  further  cut — in  our  hearts 
as  well  as  in  our  files — reduced 
the  number  to  28  which  we  took 
to  (Ben)  Bradlee  who,  with 
(Ben)  Gilbert  and  us,  shared 
the  bleeding  process  and  made 
the  final  selection  of  13. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  we 
believe  any  selection  process  in 
this  69  g;roup — lottery,  alpha¬ 
betically  or  any  way — would 
have  given  the  Post  a  group  of 
interns  better  than  we  have  had 
in  the  past. 

15  Are  Chosen 

The  final  selections: 

Reporters — Bill  Curry,  Ohio 
State;  Ann  Watson,  University 
of  Texas;  Wilbur  Hicks,  Fisk; 
Cynthia  Stokes,  Syracuse;  Ron¬ 
ald  Smothers,  Hobart;  Bob 
Stolzberg,  Union;  David  Satter, 
University  of  Chicago;  Mike 
Butler,  University  of  Tennessee; 
Kathy  Moulthrop,  Fresno  State; 
and,  returning  for  a  second  year, 
Aaron  Latham,  Princeton; 
Michael  Lomax,  Morehouse,  and 
Richard  Blumenthal,  Harvard. 

Photographer  —  Noel  Davis, 
Georgia  State. 

Desk — Steve  Armstrong,  Yale, 
and  Nick  Proffitt,  University  of 
Arizona. 

A  letter  signed  personally  by 
Mr.  Bradlee  was  sent  to  each 
applicant  not  selected.  We  tele¬ 
phoned  or  wired  the  13  selected. 

Regrets? 

Some  persons,  understandably, 
might  think  that  such  a  recruit¬ 
ing  drive  might  falsely  raise  too 
many  hopes  and  doom  too  many 
youngsters  to  disappointment. 
We  disagree. 

We  made  a  special  effort  to 
stress  the  odds;  we  worked  up 
our  interviews  in  what  we 
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firmly  believe  to  be  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  adult  manner;  we  kept  our 
schedule  and  we  kept  our 
promises. 

In  return,  we  have  evidence 
that  we  made  many  friends  for 
the  Post.  We  have  had  dozens 
of  phone  calls  and  letters,  and 
a  few  in-person  visits,  from 
those  we  interviewed.  Without 
exception,  these  rejected  appli¬ 
cants  thanked  us  for  our  con¬ 
sideration. 

Some  rejected  applicants  have 
called  or  written  us  to  ask  how 
they  can  improve  themselves  so 
they  can  be  considered  for  the 
program  next  time  or  for  per¬ 
manent  employment. 

Many  applicants  have  gone 
out  of  their  way  to  compliment 
our  interviews,  calling  them  the 
most  stimulating  they’ve  had. 
One  young  man  told  us  the  inter¬ 
view  showed  him  the  holes  in  his 
preparation  for  journalism.  An¬ 
other  told  us  that  he  wished  his 
parents  would  talk  to  him  in 
such  a  stimulating  manner! 

Besides  improving  our  intern 
program,  our  recruiting  cam¬ 
paign  this  year  has  developed 
side  benefits.  Many  students  and 
faculty  members  are  now  more 
aware  of  the  Post  as  a  news¬ 
paper  they  should  be  interested 
in.  and  not  just  know  about. 
Faculty  members  and  place¬ 
ment  officers  now  know  that 
we  are  interested  in  their  best 
students — and  the  best  students 
know  it  too.  This  can  only  bene¬ 
fit  us.  Many  of  these  applicants 
will  go  on  to  become  top  jour¬ 
nalists  on  other  papers  and, 
because  of  the  excitement  and 
interest  the  Post  has  stirred  up, 
this  will  elevate  not  only  our 
reputation  but  benefit  the  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  whole. 

Suggestions 

But  with  all  this  said,  let  us 
concede  that  improvements  are 
needed. 

1.  Begin  the  process  earlier. 
We  suggest  the  initial  announce¬ 
ment  on  November  15,  that  stu¬ 
dents  be  encouraged  to  come  in 
for  interviews  at  Christmas  and 
mid-year  vacations,  that  the 
interviewing  trip  be  made  during 
the  first  two  weeks  in  February, 
and  that  final  decisions  be  made 
by  March  1. 

This  would  avoid  a  time-bind 
which  we  got  into  this  year  with 
some  students  who  were  given 
offers  and  deadlines  by  other 
newspapers  around  March  1.  It 
is  not  fair  to  ask  a  student  to 
stall  off  offers  to  see  whether 
he  gets  one  from  us.  Bill  Curry 
stalled  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  for  three  weeks.  Two 
others  who  w’ere  in  the  running 
withdrew  when  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  offered  them  jobs  and 
set  a  deadline  for  acceptance. 

There  seems  to  be  no  problem 


with  moving  the  date  up.  This 
year,  perhaps  because  of  our 
intensive  recruitment,  no  new 
applicants  showed  up  at  Easter 
Vacation. 

2.  Be  more  explicit  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  describing  the  pro¬ 
gram  better,  telling  what  we 
expected  and  what  we  want. 

3.  In  the  announcement,  let’s 
ask  the  students  to  write  only 
for  an  application  and  not  ask 
them  for  an  initial  summary. 

4.  Devise  a  special  application 
form  for  interns.  The  regular 
Post  employment  application  is 
not  relevant  in  some  places,  nor 
does  it  tell  us  what  we  want  to 
know  in  others. 

Dig  for  Gems 

5.  Allocate  a  few  intern  posi¬ 
tions  to  those  applicants  with 
little  or  no  experience,  academi¬ 
cally  or  professionally,  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  We  concede  this  is  de¬ 
batable.  But  one  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  intern  program  is 
to  uncover  the  rough  gem;  we 
can’t  do  this  unless  we  dig  for  it. 

6.  Build  sufficient  time  in  the 
interviewing  trip  to  talk  to 
faculty  members  and  other  stu¬ 
dents  as  well  as  applicants.  This 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  Post, 
the  professors  and,  we  concede, 
the  interviewers  who  found  15 
days  of  tight  interviewing  and 
travel  schedules  a  strain. 

7.  Provide  additional  secre¬ 
tarial  help.  We  were  inundated 
with  correspondence  and  paper 
work. 

8.  Expand  the  number  of  in¬ 
terns — if  this  summer’s  batch 
performs  as  w’ell  as  we  expect. 
Many  smaller  papers  hire  more 
summer  interns  than  w’e,  al¬ 
though  they  also  pay  less,  some 
of  them  virtually  nothing.  But 
we  might  also  consider  whether 
other  departments  might  not 
benefit  from  it. 

Finally,  we  might  examine 
whether  there  should  be  a  share- 
the-wealth  arrangement  with 
other  papers.  We  still  are 
amazed  at  the  wealth  of  talent 
and  desire  out  there. 

• 

Industrial  Relations 
Manager  Appointed 

Toronto 

B.  H.  Honderich,  president  of 
Toronto  Star  Limited,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Donn  M.  Purdy,  as  manager  of 
industrial  relations  and  R.  Bruce 
Campbell,  as  personnel  manager. 

Purdy  has  been  labor  relations 
manager  since  joining  the  Star 
in  1959  from  the  New  York 
Times. 

Campbell  has  been  w’ith  the 
Star  since  1962,  and  has  served 
as  assistant  personnel  manager. 
His  appointment  follows  the  re¬ 
cent  retirement  of  W.  G.  Palmer, 
personnel  manager. 
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Paid  Papers 
Intermingle 
With  Free 

By  Campl>ell  at^oii 

Oakland,  Calif. 

A  close  view  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  press  was  provided  during 
the  two-day  conference  here  of 
the  Controlled  Circulators  Asso¬ 
ciation  representing  T.t  Cali¬ 
fornia  papers. 

What  appeared  at  fii  st  glance 
as  a  vast  intermingling  of  paid, 
voluntary  paid  and  freely-dis¬ 
tributed  newspapers  resolved 
itself  into  a  display  of  commu¬ 
nity  papers  carefully  tailored  to 
meet  individual  areas,  plants, 
capabilities  and  personalities. 

Emphasis  was  on  the  editorial 
pioduct  and  on  the  value  of  a 
paper  to  its  community  through¬ 
out  sessions  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Don  Minor,  Cupertino 
Courier  and  Lon  Alton  Town 
Crier. 

Minor  is  president  of  CCA's 
three-year-old  northern  unit 
with  27  members.  The  Southern 
California  unit  dates  back  seven 
years  and  has  48  papers  on  its 
rolls.  .411  the  CC.4  papers  range 
from  5,000  to  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  per  edition. 

Dailies  Affiliated 

Several  are  affiliated  with 
dailies,  including  an  ABC  news¬ 
paper.  Many  are  audited  by 
Verified  Audited  Circulation,  an 
organization  set  up  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  VAC  establishes  the  num- 
I)er  of  papers  distributed,  loca¬ 
tion  of  distribution  and  the  paid 
circulation. 

Most  members  have  departed 
from  all-free  distribution  and 
now  seek  voluntary  paid  sub¬ 
scriptions,  collected  by  news- 
|)aperboys. 

The  magnitude  of  a  controlled 
circulation  operation  was  repre- 
.sented  here  by  the  Van  Nuyn 
.\ewn  &  Green  Sheet,  which 
delivers  265,000  papers  four 
times  a  week  to  a  400-square- 
mile  area.  The  News  began  as  a 
weekly  in  1911. 

In  explaining  how  the  paper 
expanded,  Ralph  Miller  of  the 
News  said  that  as  residents 
moved  further  out  into  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  the  Green 
Sheet  followed  them.  The  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  apartment 
dwellers  is  posing  a  problem  in 
the  core  area. 

News,  Ads  Zoned 

There  are  five  distinct  zoned 
editions  with  only  classified  un¬ 
changed.  News  content  is  pushed 
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to  meet  the  special  interests  of 
each  zone,  Miller  explained. 

Both  advertising  and  news 
content  is  voluminous.  The  pre¬ 
ceding  week’s  editions  had  been 
224  pages  Thursday,  112  Sun¬ 
day,  54  Tuesday  and  86  Friday, 

The  newspaperboys  making 
deliveries  begin  soliciting  65- 
cent-monthly  subscriptions  after 
several  weeks  of  free  distribu¬ 
tion.  VAC  shows  48,351  paid. 

The  Walnut  Creek  Contra 
Costa  Times  &  Green  Sheet,  pub¬ 
lished  five  days  a  week  by  Dean 
S.  Lesher,  lists  subscriptions  at 
$1  monthly.  William  B.  Good¬ 
man,  circulation  manager  said 
he  believes  an  even  amount 
easier  to  collect.  The  daily’s  paid 
circulation  is  listed  at  14,256. 

“Dual  Paper" 

.Abraham  Dorinson,  publisher, 
Nowells  Publications  at  Menlo 
Park,  distributes  an  advertising 
section  by  mail.  The  newspaper 
stressing  local  coverage  is  sold, 
with  the  same  ad  section,  for  $5 
a  year.  He  reports  4000  paid. 
Dorinson  gains  entry  to  apart¬ 
ments  by  placing  honor  racks  in 
basement  garages. 

In  the  keynote  report,  Eric 
Colby,  publisher.  Terra  Linda 
Xewn,  stressed  the  importance 
of  improved  production,  a  better 
editorial  product  and  of  paying 
more  attention  to  newspaperboys 
and  to  the  idea  of  service. 

For  recruiting,  Paul  R.  Gotts, 
Southern  California  Publishing 
Co.,  uses  the  same  techniques  in 
each  of  the  six  different  com¬ 
munities  in  which  his  papers  are 
distributed.  SCPC  runs  ads  for 
carriers.  His  ads  tell  just  how 
many  carriers  are  needed.  Gotts 
applies  psychology,  for  if  the 
idea  gets  around  a  paper  is 
hard  pushed  to  find  boys  it 
cheapens  the  positions  of  the 
carriers,  he  noted. 

The  editorial  edge  of  a  com¬ 
munity  paper  that  is  responsive 
to  the  inner  forces  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  extremely  important, 
said  Joan  Kinney,  Livermore 
Independent. 

Miss  Kinney  is  a  crusading 
publisher  of  a  three-year-old  tri¬ 
weekly  with  18,000  distribution. 
She  competes  with  a  Livermore 
daily  and  with  controlled  papers 
that  cross  into  “her  territory.” 

When  some  adv’ertisers  quit 
the  Independent  in  protest  to 
a  local  election  stand,  the  people 
supported  those  advertisers  who 
remained  with  the  paper,  she 
said  in  reporting  a  five  percent 
ad  gain  in  .April. 

Miss  Kinney  tells  advertisers 
controlled  newspapers  lead  be¬ 
cause  they  reach  newcomers,  and 
50  percent  of  her  community  is 
new  population,  she  told  CCN. 

She  also  sells  her  paper  as  the 
best  suited  to  the  local  adver¬ 
tising-merchandising  methods 


and  as  a  required  medium  in  an 
area  when  80  percent  of  local 
dollars  are  leaving  town  because 
housewives  are  “shopping  free¬ 
ways.” 

In  a  frank  dinner  speech  re¬ 
port  to  CCA,  she  reported  two 
chain  store  organizations  have 
cut  their  lists  of  local  papers. 
These  stores  think  the  number 
of  publications  is  confusing. 
Miss  Kinney  said  in  explaining 
why  she  “concentrates  locally, 
and  covers  all  the  valley.” 

Most  CC.A  representatives 
present  are  now  members  of  the 
California  Newspaperboy  Foun¬ 
dation,  said  Winston  Carter, 
managing  director.  He  reported 
controlled  newspapers  had  been 
named  in  only  seven  complaints 
filed  last  year  with  the  state 
labor  department.  There  were 
more  than  300  in  1962. 

^BilV  Hearsi 
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have  meant  the  addition  of  $10,- 
500,000  to  its  then  existing  pay¬ 
roll  costs  over  the  three  years 
of  the  contract  —  or  an  addi¬ 
tional  loss  of  over  $3-million  a 
year  beyond  the  losses  already 
being  borne  .  .  .  The  remaining 
partners,  not  seeing  any  glim¬ 
mer  of  hope  for  the  future,  de¬ 
cided  that  it  would  not  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  continue.” 

Asked  about  severance  pay, 
Hearst  said  that  each  of  the 
three  corporations  involved 
would  pay  its  former  employees 
individually  depending  on  their 
length  of  service. 

Hearst  said  WJT’s  editor, 
Frank  Conniff,  currently  on  a 
rest  cruise,  would  be  returning 
to  the  Hearst  organization. 
“There  are  plenty  of  spots  here 
for  Frank,”  he  noted  emphati¬ 
cally. 

His  thoughts  on  the  entire 
subject  were  best  expressed  in 
this  comment  from  his  May  14 
“Editor’s  Report”  column  in  the 
Hearst  newspapers:  “And  so  a 
potentially  great  newspaper  has 
died.  The  death  has  left  the 
nation’s  greatest  city  with  only 
three  major  newspapers,  and 
only  one  in  the  afternoon.  The 
city’s  economy  has  lost  a  $25- 
million  annual  payroll.  And  2,- 
600  people  —  many  of  them 
friends  and  co-workers  of  mine 
for  many  years  —  are  now  out 
of  work.  Friday,  May  5,  was 
the  blackest,  bluest  day  for  me 
since  Pop  died.  .  .” 

2  VP’s  Appointed 

The  board  of  directors  of  Cres- 
mer.  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee  Inc.  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  two  new  vice- 
presidents — Sylvester  Blish  and 
William  M.  Martin. 
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Obituary 

Carl  L.  Estes,  70,  publisher 
of  the  Longview  (Texas)  Daily 
Xews  and  the  Longview  Journal 
since  1934;  onetime  INS  foreign 
correspondent;  World  War  I 
cavalry  officer;  World  War  II 
Na\'y  officer;  May  29. 

*  *  * 

James  W.  Bagley,  copy  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Boston  Record-Ameri- 
can;  40  years  in  newspaper 
work;  May  26. 

*  »  * 

Clyde  .A.  Newman,  72,  for¬ 
mer  publisher-editor  of  the  Ana¬ 
heim  (Calif.)  Orange  County 
Sun;  May  20. 

*  «  « 

John  Scherer,  84,  a  retired 
.AP  staffer;  May  22. 

« 

Harry  Singer,  49,  former 
Sew  York  Mirror  reporter;  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Citizens 
Tax  Council;  May  26. 

*  «  « 

Donald  C.  Stash'K,  33,  serv¬ 
ice  engineer  with  International 
Paper  Co.;  May  19. 

♦  ♦  « 

Lou  Kent  Fink,  60,  Chicago 
newspaperman  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  executive  for  Combined 
Insurance  Company  of  Ameri¬ 
ca;  May  17. 

«  *  * 

John  J.  Boyle,  60,  who  wrote 
“What  tv  Viewers  Think”  for 
North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance;  May  14. 

«  *  * 

Edward  French,  64,  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram;  May 
19. 

«  *  * 

Marie  Feiling  Fraser,  84, 
former  London  Daily  Mail  re¬ 
porter;  May  22. 

*  «  « 

Jack  Lambert,  74,  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Baltimore 
News  American  since  1948; 
•May  24. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Ramsberger,  47,  one¬ 
time  editor  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Chronicle,  pr  man  for 
Pan  American  airlines;  May  25. 

*  *  * 

Clyde  Ely,  81,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Silver  City  (N.  M.) 
Daily  Press;  May  12. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Charles  S.  Paddock,  83, 
president  of  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  publishers  of  16  tri-week¬ 
lies  in  Chicago  area;  May  23. 

• 

University  Trustee 

Akron,  Ohio 

Robert  Stopher,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Beacon 
Journal,  has  been  named  by  Gov. 
James  Rhodes  for  a  nine-year 
term  on  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Kent  State  University. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Business  Opportunities 

NEED  EDITOR  for  partnership.  Weekly 
Mailer.  Local  news,  etc.  Box  853,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  NEEDEID  I 
Main  summer  resort  weekly  in  3rd  ' 
year  wishes  to  expand  year-around. 
Good  potential  —  established  need. 
Working  or  silent  partner,  small  in¬ 
vestment  for  equipment.  Box  940,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


$11 M  EDITOR,  30,  seeks  funds  or 
workinir  adman  as  co-publisher  top 
potential  western  paper  up  for  sale. 
Box  9SI,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ISewspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX,  1 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  ' 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  Marion  ! 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas,  j 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspniier  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISewspaper  Brokers 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb,  Dial  (803)  682-4611 
P.O.  Box  1667,  Spartanburg.  S.C.  29301 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES  ! 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaper  Sales  Manatrement. 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases. 

107  S,  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  282-1751 


ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  Broker,  John  Hogue.  As¬ 
sociate,  637  E.  Main  St..  Mesa,  Ariz., 
86201.  Ph:  (602  )  964-2431  or  964-2952. 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1608  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.,  36902,  Phone  646-3367. 


WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 


ISewspaper  Brokers 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  9171! 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order) 


4-times  .  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  $1  10  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 


Count  five  overage  words  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  lor  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.75  per  agate  Hne — $38.^ 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


4-times  .  .  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  .  $1.55  per  bne,  per  issue 

1-time  .  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuosdoy,  4:30  PM 

Boxholders'  identity  held  in  strict  con- 
iidence,  and  all  replies  maiied  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ISO  Third  Ava.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  PIcua  2-70S0 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per-  | 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  ' 
selling.  I 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  | 

Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858  { 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr.  I 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest  ' 

Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470  | 


ISetcspaper  Consultants  j 

WORTH-EDWARD 
Labor  Ahmagemcnt  Consultants 
Thirty  years'  experience  representing  | 
newspapers  in  lator  relations  matters,  i 
11  Commerce  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  07102  | 


SALES  -  PURCHASES  -  FINANCING 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  27401 


OFFSET  CONVERSION  can  be  dan¬ 
gerous.  Get  exiiert  advice.  Write  Vic 
Leiker,  Tabloid  Litho.,  Box  177,  Gar¬ 
wood,  N.J.  07027. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

TOPS  IN  ILLINOIS 
Good  weekly  and  job  shop  in  East 
Central  part  of  state.  Letterpress.  In¬ 
dustry  moving  in.  Rich  farming.  Gross 
near  $70,000  with  $20,000  plus  net. 
Asking  $75,000  with  29%  down.  Write 
J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  \V.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton.  III. 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


HEART  ATTACK— SACRIFICE!  j 
Money-making  business  including  two  i 
weeklies.  Gross  $60M;  sell  $50M;  $10M  ' 
down.  Letterpress,  Zone  3.  Box  718.  : 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAST-GROWING  1-M  COLORADO 
weekly.  Already  financed.  Perfect  hus¬ 
band/wife  setup.  Box  771,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


,  SEVERAL  FO.V,  SALE,  $26  to  $350 
thousand.  Write  all  to:  R.  K.  T.  Larson 
I  &  Associates,  Inc.,  7200  Hermitage  Rd..  I 
I  Richmond,  Va.  23228,  or  911  Westovei  I 
I  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  28507.  | 

for  June  3,  1967 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CULVER  (IND.)  WEEKLY;  also  j 
shopper;  w/without  plant.  J.  Cleve¬ 
land.  (Tulver  Press  (AC  219)  842-3377.  j 


GROWING  CALIF.  OFFSET  WKLY-  I 
$68,000  first  year  gross.  Already  3,300 
inches  over  same  period  in  1966.  $36,-  I 
000  cash.  Box  891,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  | 


TWO  OFFSET  WEEKLIES,  long-es  ; 
tablished,  grossing  $30  to  $40,00(1  an¬ 
nually  under  absentee  management 
Experienced  husband/ wife  team  could 
double  sales.  Owner  must  devote  full 
time  to  other  publications.  Will  sell 
part  or  preferably  all  under  long-term, 
out-of-profits  contract  with  small  down 
payment.  Fast-growing,  pleasant  com¬ 
munities  few  miles  apart;  all  advan-  | 
tages ;  easy  access  to  cities ;  Zone  6 
Box  898,  Blditor  A  Publisher. 


50%  OF  DAILY 

Located  in  Illinois.  Letterpress.  Good 
opportunity  for  ad  or  news  man  with 
administration.  Gross  195,331  with  $8.- 
600  net.  Asking  $150,000  for  half  in¬ 
terest.  State  finances.  Write  fully  to : 

J.  N.  WELLS  A  (COMPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  III. 


Newspapers  Wanted  \ 

HUSBAND/WIFE  TEAM  want  full  or  j 
part  ownership  weekly  in  Central  New 
York.  Box  941,  Elditor  A  Publisher.  j 

Publications  for  Sale 

CONNECTICUT  MAGAZINE.  pub¬ 
lished  continuously  since  1934.  Illness 
forces  sale.  No  plant — no  liabilities. 
Box  923,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


LEADING  ALASKAN  TRAVELGUIDE 
publication.  Contains  advertising;  es¬ 
tablished  business.  Offers  excellent 
earning  potential  for  someone  with 
sales  and  publications  experience  who 
is  able  to  travel.  Box  764,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 


For  the  weekly  column  that  doesn't 
miss,  put  THE  SIXTIES  on  your  edi¬ 
torial  page.  Reasonable — timely.  Wm 
Wallace,  Box  16,  Fraser,  N.  Y.  13753 


TECHNOLOGY  IS  WORLD  NEWS— 
do  your  readers  keep  ui>-to-date? 
'Populcir  interest’  feature  stores  on 
European  automation,  electronics, 
aero-space  developments  written  by 
British  science  etlitor  to  suit  your 
readership.  Air-mail  enquiries  to:  P. 
W.  Moir,  205,  Deeds  Grove,  High  Wy- 
comlte,  Bucks.,  England. 


Fillers 


YOU  ARE  WASTING  MONEY  if  you 
are  not  using:  Handy  Fillers.  P.O. 
Box  5451,  San  Francisco,  California 
94101. 


Newspaper-Job  Shop  Printing 

N.Y.C.  NEWSPAPER  FACILITIES 
Modern  newspaper  printing  plant.  2 
Units  Goss  Universal  Rotary  press 
with  and  t/4  folder.  Rated  40,000 
iwr  hour  straight,  32  page.  Founda¬ 
tion  and  pit  adaptable  to  5  units.  80 
pages.  All  necessary  stereotyi>e  equip¬ 
ment  including  Goss  Plate  Perfector. 
Available  for  relocation  or  present  loca¬ 
tion  with  lease.  Box  947,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 


NEWSP.APER  SERVICES 

Perforated  Tape  Service 

WHAT  DOES  IT  COST  to  get  justi¬ 
fied  Teletyi)esetter  tape  to  your  line¬ 
casting  etiuipment? 

TELTAPE'S  PERFORATED  TAPE 
service  accomplishes  this  for  one  half 
cent  per  line. 

COMPARE  YOUR  COSTS  with  one 
half  cent  per  line  for  proofread  and 
corrected  tape  on  Syndicated  features, 
fillers,  briefs  and  Special  Seasonal 
Sections. 

SPEaAL  PRICES  QUOTED  on  cus¬ 
tom  |>erforating  such  as  legnls,  etc. 

Write  today :  K.  H.  Hartman 
TELEH’APE  PERFORATING  CO. 
Drawer  3,  Greenville,  S.C.  29602 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 

RANGEMASTER 

Model  36  2-72  2-90  mixer  with 
4  wide  auxiliary  mags., 
S#  59529.  Saw,  quadder,  blower, 
feeder,  elec,  pot  and  6  mold 
discs. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 


FOR  SALE 

3  Pair  of  Justowriters  in  excellent 
condition 

2  Reproducers  with  lO-pt.  Bookface 
and  1  with  8-pt.  Galvin 

3  12-pt.  Recorders  (1)  with  Re-Punch 
1  Varityper  in  good  working  condition 

w/12  type  fonts  and  12  rolls  of  paper 
Stratford  News,  Stratford,  Conn.  06497 
(AO  203)  378-7328 


ATF  KEYBOARD  A  PHOTO  UNIT. 
Ser.  BK  1086  Mke  new  with  29  tyiie 
fonts,  $14,000.00  or  best  offer.  ATF 
Keyboai^  BK-1338.  6  mos.  old,  take 
over  lease.  LCCVF  Ser.  69066,  4  mos. 
old,  take  over  lease.  Justowriter  Re¬ 
producers,  9  pt  Galvin.  Ser.  9507  and 
12  pt  Bookman  Ser.  8617.  both  used 
leas  than  100  hours.  $2,000.00  each  or 
best  offer.  Varityper.  Model  660. 
226600735,  3  yrs.  old  with  20  type  fonts, 
excellent  condition.  $1,960.00  or  best 
offer.  Write  Litho  Compositors,  Inc.. 
310  N.W.  5th  Ave.,  Portland,  Oregon 
97209. 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE.  2246098,  ex¬ 
cellent.  Operating  every  day — come  see; 
mats  included.  $2200.  "THE  NEWS,  Bay 
Springs,  Miss.  39422. 


ALL  MODELS 
Linotype — Intertype — Ludlows 
I  PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


LINOFILM  Photo-unit  —  excellent  con¬ 
dition — replaced  by  hi-speed  Linofilm 
for  computer.  Available  now  $20,000. 
Jim  Dunning.  Purchasing  Mgr.,  'Trib¬ 
une,  Oakland,  Calif.  94612. 


LINOTYPE  MODEL  31.  HTOROQUADDER. 
MOHR  a.\W.  4  MAGAZINES,  4  MOLDS. 
MAROATH  METAL  FEEDER  AND  (110-V» 
ELECTTRIC  POT. 

Available  immediately. 

FRANK  MARSTELLER 
I  CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 
I  ALLENTOWN,  PA.  18106 


ELEKTRON,  ser.  2^71299,  with  Shaff- 
stall  Mat  Detector  and  TOU  unit.  Top 
condition.  $18,000.  Also  model  8  Lino¬ 
type,  $1,200.  Good  condition.  Must  sell 
— going  offset.  J.  M.  Jones.  Greeneville 
Sun,  Greeneville,  Tenn.  37743. 


LINOTYPE  COMET 
No.  2171 

With  TTS  operating  unit  and  TTS 
perforator.  $8,200  for  all  three. 
HURON  DAILY  TRIBUNE 
Bad  Axe,  Michigan  48413 
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Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Room 


FOR  SALB—IMMBDIATC  DEUVBKY 

TWO  (2)  PHOTON  PHOTO 
TYPESEHING  MACHINES 
MODEL  200A 

Serial  Numbers  209  and  232 

Equipped  with  multi-flash  units. 
Will  arrommodate  sizes  6  through 
60  point.  Have  been  well  main¬ 
tained. 

These  two  machines  are  still  in 
production — available  for  your  in¬ 
spection. 

For  Further  Information  Contact 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY'  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
A.C.  816  BAItimore  1-9060 

INSPECT  WHILE  ATTENDING 
ANPA  RI  CONVENTION  IN 
KANSAS  CITY’ 


Composing  Room 

'  LINOTYPE  ELEKTRON,  serial  71299, 
I  equipped  with  Fairchild  TOU-75  unit, 
i  Top  condition.  Used  only  8  hours  a  day 
since  installation.  Available  about  Aug. 
16,  when  converting  to  offset  and  cold 
type.  Contact  John  H.  Jones,  The  Sun, 
Greeneville,  Tenn.  37743. 

WILL  SACRIFICE 

4 — ATF'  ty|)esetter  B-8  Keyboards  with 
standard  equipment ;  3  ATF  typesetter 
B-8  Photo  Units;  11  pair  width  con¬ 
trol  boards;  29  tyiie  discs;  29  change 
gears;  7  electric  tape  winders  and 
ATF  press  wire  converter.  All  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Will  sell  in  pairs  if 
necessary.  Contact  Willard  Parsons, 
Oklahoma  Journal,  7430  S.  E.  15th 
St..  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73110  (AC 
405)  OR  7-0521. 


Perforator  Tape 

j  LOWEIST  PRICEIS  and  best  quality 
I  perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
'  for  8*  and  $.95  for  14* — all  widths 
I  %  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
I  26  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

'  "PEERLESS  PERFORATOR  TAPE” 
i  Superior  quality,  priced  no  higher  than 
ordinary  tapes!  Buff  and  white,  %* 

I  wide  @  $.31  per  roll  for  8"  and  $.93 
I  for  14*.  Cartons  only,  F.O.B.  Mill, 
i  Send  order  now  to: 

,  AL  Q.  ELLINGTON  ASSOCTATES 
Box  2811,  Birmingham.  Ala.  35212 

Presses  &  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery 

VANDERCOOK  42-28  Power  Test 
Press  with  all  accessories.  Excellent 
condition.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Mansfield  Graphics,  Inc.,  Box  14, 
Mansfield,  Ohio  44901. 

(4)  FAIRCHILD  OFFSET  PRESS  roll 
stands.  Handles  60*  diameter  rolls; 
motorized  margin  controls.  $500  each. 
Crated  for  truck  lines.  All  four — $1600. 
Calif.  Offset  Printers,  620  W.  Elk  Ave,, 
Glendale,  Calif.  91204. 


Engraving  Equipment 

NEWSPAPER.  COMMiaiCIAL.  Fully 
equipped.  Chemco  roll  film  camera ; 
Vandercook  219  proof  press;  router ; 
screens;  printing  frame.  All  for  $6,000 
or  will  sell  separately.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Claremont  Press,  315  ^n  Lean¬ 
dro  Way,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94127. 


LINOTYPE,  model  33,  ser.  67644.  Four 
full,  two  split  magazines,  8  to  36. 
mostly  Spartan.  Best  offer.  Daily  High¬ 
lander,  Lake  Wales,  Fla.  33853. 


8  TTS  FAIRCHILD  PERFORATORS 
$1,200  each.  Excellent  condition.  Reply 
to:  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  200  Burnett 
Road,  Chicopee,  Mass.  01021. 


ADDRESSING  MACHINE,  Elliott 
Model  3100,  four  years  old  but  used 
very  little.  Cost  new  $1200,  sell  for 
$595,  including  cabinet  and  stencil  sup¬ 
ply.  Box  802,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  ELROD  with  11  molds ; 
Nolan  stereo  saw;  Hammond  Router- 
Planer;  two  Capco  ink  fountains  for 
tubular  press ;  model  8  Linotype;  com¬ 
plete  Tasope  Fast  Etch  engraving  plant 
and  24'  by  24'  Roberson  camera.  Make 
offer.  Must  be  moved  at  once.  Convert¬ 
ing  to  offset.  J.  M.  Jones,  Greeneville 
Sun,  Greeneville,  Tenn.  37743.  Avail¬ 
able  about  July  1. 

1  MODEL  F.  36-POINT  ELROD,  com¬ 
pletely  rebuilt  two  years  ago  and  in  ' 
daily  operation,  with  1-pt.  mold  and  ! 
36-pt.  mold ;  1  Richardson  multi-form  | 
Stereo  saw,  good  condition;  42VY*  x 
S3VY'*  table;  4  makeup  dumps;  2  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  2  Hansen  assembly  cabinets  | 
with  slug,  rule  and  material  slots.  The  j 
above  machines  ae  in  our  production  ; 
line— are  in  excellent  condition — and 
can  be  seen  at  any  time  in  our  plant  at 
Williams  Press,  Inc.,  1526  Otto  Blvd.,  i 
Chicago  Heights,  III.  Ph. :  (AC  312) 
755-6161,  ask  for  Jim  Roettger,  Me¬ 
chanical  Supt.  I 

FOR  SALE:  Two  good  Goss  newspaper  ' 
presses.  48-page  sextuple  and  32-page  | 
straightline;  50  aluminum,  steel  chases  ; 
60  excellent  turtles ;  Wood  Pony  Auto-  j 
plate  and  pot  in  perfect  condition;  2  j 
Sta-Hi  formers;  Hoe  curved  plate 
Shaver;  many  miscellaneous  items. 
Available  this  fall  at  bargain  prices. 

CAPITAL-GAZETTE  PRiBS 
Annapolis,  Maryland  21401  i 


FAIRCHILD  Console  Scan-A-Graver, 
85-line  screen.  Excellent  condition,  pur¬ 
chased  in  1963.  $1,500  cash  in  our 
Smithfield,  North  Carolina  plant.  Rea¬ 
son  for  selling:  converted  to  offset. 
Available  at  once.  Call  The  Smithfield 
Herald  (AC  919)  934-2176. 

FAIRCHILD  Scan-A-Graver.  Cadet 
model — $800.  Novato  (Calif.)  Advance. 
(AC  415)  892-2121. 


FAIRCHILD  “JOURNAUST”  —  En¬ 
larges.  makes  line  cuts;  less  than  2 
years  old;  excellent.  Also  Hammond 
Router,  3  years  old — $300.  Assume  pay¬ 
ments  on  Fairchild.  TIMES-NEWS, 
Lircointon,  N.C.  28092. 

2  MODEL  14  LINOTYPES:  1  model  8 
Linotype  (in  26,000  serial  group)  ; 
Hammond  Full-Page  Shaver;  6-rolumn 
Hammond  Kaster ;  Scott  8-column  Mat 
Roller;  44*  Acme  Cutter:  Hoe  Trim¬ 
mer-Saw  :  W’essel  Router:  2  Steel-top 
imposing  tables,  7  foot  length ;  3  G.E. 
Transformers.  All  equipment  is  A.C. 
and  in  good  shape.  Reasonable.  SVEA 
PUB.  CO..  311  Main  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass.  016C8.  Ph:  (before  noontime) 
AC  617  763-7918 


MONOMELT  Plane-O-Plate  shaver 
(S4t  302),  two  blades. 

HAMMOND  5-col.  casting  box  with  | 
pot,  gas-fired  thermostat.  i 

SHAFFSTALL  Selectro-Spacer.  not  in  j 
use  but  ideal  for  small  TTS  shop. 
STANDARD  Scan-A-Graver,  operating 
now. 

Best  offer  on  all  items 

where  is/as  is  I 

Contact  Arthur  W.  Crosby.  Gen  Mgr.,  ! 
Chronicle,  Willimantic,  Conn.,  06226  | 


METROPOLITAN 

PRESSES 

Inland  Exclusive 
Lafe  Manufacture 
Color  Flexible— R.T.P. 

Goss  Headliner 

Idfq.  I9S3-I9S4 
23-9/16''  Cutoff — Tension 
Lockup 

6-Units — 3  Half  Decks 
Unit  Drive — Balloon 
Formers 

Hoe  Color 
Convertible 

Mfq.  1950 

22%"  Cutoff-Compression 
Lockup 

12  Units,  2  Hump — 2  Double 
Folders 

Group  Drive — 4  Motors — 

Upper  Formers 

Scott  Stroightline 

Mfq.  1949-1957 
22%"  Cutoff — Compression 
Lockup 

10  Units — 2  Double  Folders — 

Balloon  Formers 
3  Half  Decks — I  Hump 
Unit  Drive  (New  1957) 

For  Complete  Information 
Call  or  Write: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Since  1910) 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
AC  816  BA  1-9060 


REPOSSESSED  PAKOROL  G  24-2  I 
Processer  and  Dryer.  Has  been  up- 
datetl  by  Pako,  fully  guaranteed  by  ■ 
Pako.  Sold  new  for  $12.990.00 :  will  ' 
sell  for  $7,000.00  cash.  Contact  Chas.  [ 
W.  Hunt  at 

OKLAHOMA  PHOTO  SUPPLY,  INC.  1 
1621  N.W.  23rd 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73106 

(AC  405)  524-2391  ; 


Attention:  ANPA-RI/MAMC  Members! 

While  in  Kansas  City  we  hope  you  will  visit  our  plants.  Both  rebuilt 
and  “as  is”  equipment  for  ^1  departments  will  be  on  display. 

Transportatioa  to  plants  courtesy  of  Inland.  Courtesy  cars  located 
at  auditorium  and  Muehlebach  Hotel. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108.  A.  C.  816  BA  1-9060 


VANGUARD  16.  4-UNIT  OFFSET 
press.  New  October  1964 :  full  acces¬ 
sories  ;  $40,000.  Selling  to  purchase 
larger  press.  David  M.  Turner,  The 
Daily  Review,  Towanda,  Pa.  18848. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS  (1960) 

1  Unit — 22% — Double  Folder— Skip 
Slitter — Reel  and  Paster. 


S<30TT  PRESS— (1947) 

6  Units — 22% — (jolor  Deck — 2  Reverses 
— Double  Folder — Balloon  Former — AC 
Unit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  (1951) 

!  6  Units— 23-9/16— Color  Cylinder— 3 
’  Reverses — Double  Balloon  Folder — AC 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HEIADLINER 
AND  ANTIFRICTION 
22% — 5  Units — 1  Folder— (1939)— 3 
Units — 1  Folder — (3olor  Deck  (recent)— 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectifiers— Reels 
and  Tensions — WILL  DIVIDE. 


WOOD  PRESS  (1951) 

4  Units — 22% — Tension  Lockui) — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Unit  Drive. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  PRESS 
12  Units — 22% — 4  Folders — Skip  Slit¬ 
ters — Ck)lor  Stripers — 4  DC  Group 

Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers — CC7M- 
PLETE  STEREO — 8  ton  Electric  Metal 
Pot — 2  Wood  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers— 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  LTNITS 
7  Units — 22% — Color  Cylinder — 2  Fold¬ 
ers  w  1  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group 
Drives— WILL  DIVIDE. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  page — 22% — Color  Cylinder— ’A  and 
%  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLETE 
STEREO — Turtles — (Phases — Goss  45  W 
Roller— Sta-Hi  Master  Former — Elec¬ 
tric  Metal  Pot — Wood  Pony  Autoplate 
— Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  (2  to  1) 

24  page — 16  page — 8  page  Decks — with 
or  without  complete  Stereo — AC  Drives. 


TUBULAR  OWNERS! 

NEED  PAGE  CAPACITY? 
ADDITIONAL  (X>LOR? 

HAVE  AVAILABLE 

Standard  Tubular  Top  Decks 
Dek-A-Tube  Unit 

Unitubular  Units  and  Color  Humps 
Sold  "as  is,  where  is"  or  reconditioned 
and  installed. 

CALL.  WRITE  OR  WIRE: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  (Sty,  Mo.  64108 
Area  Code  81 6- BA  1-9060 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  (1963) 

4  Units — 16  pages — 22% — %  “nd  ^4 
Folder — AC  Drive. 


24  PP.  S(X)TT  PRESS,  23A*  cutoff, 
double  color  hump,  quarter  folder, 
quick  lockup  cylinders,  I'j*  plates,  runs 
beautiful  4  color  circulars,  ideal  for 
small  daily  or  central  plant  for  week¬ 
lies.  This  press  now  in  storage  with 
every  piece  including  frames  and  syl- 
inders  on  skids  or  wheels.  Bargain 
priced  to  save  storage  bill.  We’ll  load 
it  on  your  trucks  free.  Ontact  Press, 
120  N.  Main  Street,  East  St.  Louis, 
III.  (618)  271-1480. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESSES 
(Mfg.  1951-1963) 

E.\cellent  reproduction 
Color  flexibility 
40,000  ii)h 

These  late  model  semi-cylindrical 
presses  provide  8  pages  of  produtcion 
per  unit. 

Complete  presses  offered  from  32  pg- 
to  64  pg.  capacities,  including  end  roll 
stands,  drive,  balloon  former  or  can 
twin  to  existing  Goss  Universal  Press. 

Add-on  units  also  available. 
CALL.  WRITE  OR  WIRE: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORA’nON 
Since  1910 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
Area  Code  816-BA  1-9060 
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EQUIPMENT  MART 


Presses  &  Machinery  [ 


for  SALE:  48-PAGE  GOSS  semi-  j 
Qrlindrical  press.  Old  model  used  now 
ss  32-paKe  with  black  and  one  color. 

cutoff.  Can  be  seen  in  use  until 
Oct.  1,  1967.  Includes  Pony  Autoplate.  | 
Any  offer  considered.  Clovis  News-  I 
Journal,  Clovis,  N.  Mex.  88101.  I 

18-PAGE  unitubular  No.  724  with  i 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip-  ' 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-page  duplex  TUBULAR.  2  to  1  i 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com-  | 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE.  Serial 
No.  393PO,  22%"  cut-off,  vacuum  | 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now.  I 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC 
“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealer"  I 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif.  | 

DUPLEX 

16-Page  Tubular  in 
24-Page  Press  Frames 
Folder,  Heavy  Duty 
'/z  &  'A  Page  Folds  I 

Goss  Stereo  Machinery  ! 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

32-PAGE  GOSS  Straightening  rotary 
letterpress,  SOM  per  hour.  Not  a 
broker.  Box  643,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


24-Page  Duplex 
Tubular  Press 

With  New  Cutler-Hammer 
Drive  and  Control 

Two  to  One  Model 
Excellent  Condition 

AVAILABLE 
JANUARY  1,  1968 

With  or  Without 
Stereo  Equipment 

Phone  716-693-1000  Collect 
Or  Write  Mr.  Graf 
TONA WANDA  NEWS 

North  Tonawanda,  N.Y.  14120 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Presses  &  Machinery 


DUPLEX  24-page  2-to-l  tubular  press 
with  ^  and  ^  folder;  AC  drive;  com¬ 
plete  stereo  with  automatic  push-button 
pump  and  vacuum  casting  box.  Make 
offer.  Box  823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR  24- 
page  press — 6  units.  Currently  printing 
58-M  weekly.  Upper  and  lower  folders 
(V6  and  V*  fold).  Self-contained  paper- 
roll  hoist  (6  roll  cap.);  all  related 
stereo  equipment.  Six-year  new  upi>er 
Balloon  Former.  Available  Sept.  18,  '67. 
Write  to:  Tom  Bennett,  Gen.  Mgr., 
Magnificat,  531  Virginia  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  14202,  or  call  collect  (716)  854- 
2354. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

TUBULAR  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Sta-Hi  Master  Former 
Stereotype  Furnace 
Vacuum  Back  Casting  Box  | 

Heavy  Duty  Goss  Plate  Finishing 
Machine 

Duplex  Tubular  Router 
Available  immediately  "as  is"  or  rebuilt 
f.o.b.  Kaiums  City 
Please  write  or  call: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 

(Since  1910) 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo,  64108 
(AC  816)  BA  1-9060 

1  HOE  MAT  ROLLER 
1  GOSS  MAT  ROLLESl 
Both  running  condition.  Make  offer. 
ALSO  1  HOE  CASTING  BOX 
Standard  plate.  22%"  cut-off 
Compton  Ptg.  Co.,  1029  W.  Washington 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4590 

4  OR  5-UNIT  OFFSET  PRESS 
In  good  condition ;  color  controls.  By 
mid-Aug.  Box  890,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LATE  MODEL  VARITYPE  Headliner 
and  piastic  Headliner  fonts;  also  used 
Friden  Justowriter.  Box  951,  Editor  & 
Pubiisher. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Wanted  to  Buy 


LATIN  AMERICAN  DAILY 
CHANGING  TO  OFFSET 
Present  circulation  20,000 — growing; 
daily  average  48  pages  tabloid ;  Sunday 
64  pages.  Seeking  offers  complete  shop, 
new  or  used,  for  early  delivery.  Press 
should  have  at  least  two-color  capacity. 
Will  send  our  representative  to  inspect 
best  offers.  Box  876,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

LATE  MODEL  ELECTRIC  ELROD, 
used.  Must  be  in  mint  condition.  Used 
fonts  11A14  DeVinne  with  italic.  C. 
W.  Kent,  Murrelle  Printing  Co.,  Sayre. 
Pa.  18840. 


HELP  WANTED 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  epecifle  identification 


UNIVERSITY  J-DEPARTMENT  fac-  i 
ulty  position  open  Sept.  1.  Master’s  i 
re<iuired.  Professional  e.\perience  de-  I 
sirable.  Box  958,  Bklitor  &  Publisher.  | 

RESEARCH.  TEACHING  and  profes-  ' 
sional  assistantships  available  to  quali-  | 
lied  applicants  seeking  master  de-  . 
grees  in  journalism.  Valued  from  $2,- 
600  to  $3,000.  Send  resume  and  undei^  ' 
graduate  transcripts  by  July  13  to;  | 
Director,  The  Ohio  State  University, 
School  of  Journalism,  242  W.  18th 
Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210. 


Administrative 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOUNG  MAN 
with  advertising  background  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  good  eastern  Oregon  county-  j 
seat  weekly  in  cattle,  timber  and  tour-  : 
ist  area.  Good  personnel.  Need  in  late  ' 
June.  Require  references  and  full  back¬ 
ground.  Elmo  Smith,  Route  4,  Box  217, 
Albany,  Oregon  97321. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  or  assistant, 
small  daily,  town  about  8,000,  Ohio. 
Rotary  press;  know  all  departments.  , 
Take  interest  in  town  civic  affairs.  ' 
Prefer  some  college.  Box  908,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  ' 

ASSOCIATION  ASST.  MANAGER 
New  England  regional  association  has  ' 
o|>ening  for  a  trainee  with  a  degree  in  ^ 
Industrial  Relations  or  related  and 
some  e.xperience.  Will  have  both  labor  ! 
and  association  duties.  Give  qualiiica-  | 
tions  in  full  in  first  letter.  NEW  , 
ENGLAND  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  I 
ASSOCIA’nON,  Room  527,  340  Main 
St.,  Worcester,  Mass.  01608. 

CONTROLLER  for  mid-atlantic  daily, 
25  to  30,000  circulation.  NCR  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Good  future.  Write  fully. 
Include  salary  desired.  Box  966,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Architect  s-Engineers 


HELP  WANTED 


Architects-Engineers 


AN  ESTABLISHED 
CONSULTING  ENGINEERING  FIRM 
of  over  600  people  operating  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis  is  seeking  a  licensed  archi¬ 
tect  or  Professional  Engineer,  who  had 
significant  experience  in  the  design  of 
industrial  facilities,  particularly  in  the 
planning  and  layout  of  various  types  of 
printing  plants  including  newspaper 
plants. 

His  professional  background  and  ex¬ 
perience  should  provide  him  with  the 
ability  to  talk  with  clients  and  provide 
him  with  the  knowledge  to  understand 
and  analyze  their  problems,  to'  develop 
practical  solutions  and  to  direct  the 
planning  and  design  of  complete  print¬ 
ing  facilities. 

The  location  is  in  New  York  City  and 
some  travel  will  be  required.  Compen¬ 
sation  for  this  interesting  position  is 
attractive  and  is  directly  related  to  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability. 

No  inquiries  will  be  made  without  your 
authority. 

Box  969,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Progressive  newspaper  and 
gravure  operation  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  senior  engineer  ca¬ 
pable  of  executive  respon¬ 
sibility.  To  assist  in  the 
initiation,  development,  de¬ 
sign,  installation,  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  engineer¬ 
ing  solutions  required  for 
improvement  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  our  equipment,  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  systems. 

Degree  and  some  mechan¬ 
ical  and/or  electrical  de¬ 
sign  and  application  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Please  send 
complete  resume  to: 

Cl(«e  Rumble,  Vice  President  & 
Employee  Relations  Director 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
525  W.  Broadway 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40202 


-4RTIST-ILLirSTRATOR 
Are  you  strong  on  advertising  illustra¬ 
tion,  line  work  and  wash,  camera  ready 
illustration? 

Are  you  "seasoned”  with  at  least  5 
year’s  experience  in  print  media? 

Then  come  to  Florida  to  join  one  of 
the  nation’s  best  illustrate  newspa¬ 
pers.  You’ll  earn  a  good  salary,  plus 
an  outstanding  array  of  "extras.”  And 
you’ll  embark  on  a  new  adventure  in 
living  on  Florida’s  Fabulous  Suncoast. 
Write  to:  Personnel  Manager,  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  P.  O.  Box  1131,  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida  33731. 

Circulation 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER— Prefer 
a.m.  experience.  Exceptional  advance¬ 
ment  possibilities.  Must  have  strong  ex¬ 
perience  in  training,  motivating,  lead¬ 
ing  and  supervising  men.  Give  complete 
resume  of  experience,  earnings,  etc. 
Box  855,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOUNG  MAN 
with  circulation  e.\t>erience  as  district 
manager  on  one  of  Ohio's  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  6-day  daiiy.  Send  compiete  resume 
to:  News-Heraid.  P.O.  Box  351,  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Ohio  44094. 

EXPERIENCED  BOY-CARRIER  MAN 
who  knows  "voluntary-pay”  plan.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  commissions  can  earn  you 
$16,000  and  morel  Rich  Chicago  sub¬ 
urbs’  fastest-growing,  award-winning 
..'hain.  Now  circulating  25,000.  Must  be 
capable  of  taking  full  responsibility. 
Cali  or  write  Publisher,  The  STAR, 
Highland  Park.  III.  60035. 

CIRCUL.\TION  MANAGER 
wanted  for  18,000  Indiana  daily.  Fine 
op|x>rtunity  for  man  now  running  de¬ 
partment  on  small  paper,  or  #2  man 
on  larger  paper  who  wants  to  move  up. 
Should  be  individual  with  midwest 
background.  Excellent  salary,  top 
fringes,  best  community  to  live  in. 
Must  be  able  to  take  full  charge. 
Write  full  details  giving  experience, 
background,  etc.,  to  Box  933,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


i  MOVE  UP  TO  CM  with 

small 

offset  1 

daily.  Area  4.  Send  resume,  references  1 

'  and  salary  requirements. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Box 

»5<). 

Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER:  Aggressive 
dynamic  newspaper  in  the  fastest 
growing  suburb  on  the  East  Coast 
seeks  a  classified  manager  who  can 
motivate  staff,  sell  himself,  and  grow 
with  a  paper  that  believes  it  will  dou¬ 
ble  its  circulation  within  the  next 
three  years.  This  is  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime  for  the  right  young  man.  Ap¬ 
plicant  must  have  had  previous  man¬ 
agerial  experience,  be  able  to  sell  top 
accounts  himself,  and  organize  the  de¬ 
partment.  Good  salary  plus  very  gen¬ 
erous  bonuses  and  fringe  benefits,  ^nd 
full  resume  with  first  letter.  Write  Box 
944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Help  Wsnted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIEn  AD  MANAGER— Mush- 
rix>minK  department  sorely  needs  the 
leadership  of  an  ex|»rienced.  agsTres- 
sive  manager.  Established  100,000  cir¬ 
culation  suburban  weekly  classified  me¬ 
dium.  Growth  market.  Solid  opportun¬ 
ity!  Box  924,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising  j 

advertising  MANAGER— If  you 
are  ad  manager  of  20  to  30,000  paper 
now — and  feel  you  have  ability  to  move 
up  to  70,000  class — this  may  be  your 
big  opportunity.  Future  of  position  for 
right  man  as  ad  director.  I\ili  resume. 
Box  925,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  CALLING! 

3-paper  Magazine  Supplement  near  San 
Francisco  needs  experienced  top  ad 
salesman.  Excellent  salary,  paid  insur., 
profit  sharing.  Write;  Myron  Newman, 
Advertising  Manager,  Peninsula  Liv¬ 
ing,  P.O.  Box  231,  R^wood  City,  Cali¬ 
fornia  94064. 


Display  Advertising  t 


WE  NEED  A  HL'STLER 
for  directing  local  advertising  depart-  . 
ment  of  large  Michigan  weekly.  Pleas-  ! 
ant  community — youthful  management 
and  staff.  Will  pay  $8,000  for  man  with 
creative  ideas  and  organizational  tal¬ 
ents.  Give  references,  background, 
when  writing.  Box  965,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 

Excellent  opportunity  for  salesman  i 
looking  for  an  opening  with  a  future.  | 
Progrwive  newspaper — the  best  geo-  , 
graphic  location  in  America.  Excellent 
fringes.  Contact:  R.  E.  Pifer,  San¬ 
dusky  Register,  Sandusky.  Ohio  44870. 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING  M.ANAGER 
Suburban  weekly — 100,000  circulation — 
has  mushroomed  overnight  to  $1  mil-  ’ 
lion  annual  sales  level  with  no  end  to 
growth  in  sight.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  top  man  ready  to  put  his  back¬ 
ground  to  work.  Box  928,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  at  the  i 
top  of  Texas.  Working  advertising 
manager  capable  of  leading  4-man 
staff.  Meniber  of  15  newspaper  group.  | 
Salary  plus  bonus.  Resume,  references  ; 
to  General  Manager,  Pampa  Daily  ' 
News.  Pampa,  Texas  79065.  ! 

AGGRESSIVE  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  j 
With  manatfement  abilities.  Must  be  a  | 
leader  with  drive,  enthusiasm  and  | 
ideas,  able  to  inspire  staff  for  greater  ; 
results.  Fifteen  (15)  paper  chain,  area  | 
.■».  Salary  open  plus  incentives.  Send 
resume,  compensation  desired,  lay-out  i 
samples  and  availability,  first  letter.  | 
f^nfi<lential  to  Publisher,  Peacock 
Newspaiiers.  2319  Milwaukee  Avenue, 
Chicago,  III.  60647. 

HUSTLING  AD  MAN  with  ideas  for 
sunny  Arizona  daily.  If  you  can  pro¬ 
duce.  we’ll  share  the  fruits  of  your 
labors  with  you.  Box  948,  Ekiitor  &  . 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  key  city  beat ;  able,  en¬ 
terprising,  industrious.  40-hour  week, 
3-12  p.m.  :  good  salary,  benefits.  Send 
full  details  to  Elditor,  Morning  Record. 
Meriden,  Conn.  06450. 

GROWING  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  in 
attractive  Bay  Area  needs  outstanding 
editor.  Write:  Publisher,  Times,  P.O. 
Box  937,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  94596. 

FIELD  E3)ITOR  wanted  to  assume  wide 
range  of  responsibilities  with  leading 
publisher  of  agricultural  and  food  busi¬ 
ness  magazines.  Must  be  college  grad¬ 
uate  with  initiative  and  ability  to  or¬ 
ganize  time  and  travel  efficiently.  Pre¬ 
fer  person  with  training  or  experience 
in  agricultural  journalism,  magazine  or 
newspaper  work.  Knowledge  of  poultry 
an  asset.  Location  in  El&P  Zone  4. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements. 
Box  865,  Elditor  &  I*ublisher. 

LAS  VEXiAS  SUN,  in  America’s  most 
exciting  city,  plans  to  expand  si>orts 
staff.  Write  qualifications  to  Sports  E!di- 
tor  Tom  Diskin  now;  also  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Send  (no  return  type)  resume 
if  available. 


AN  EXCEP’nONAL  OPPORTUNITY  j 
The  New  Britain  Herald  has  an  imme-  ^ 
diate  ot)ening  for  an  advertising  dis-  I 
play  salesman  with  newspai>er  adver¬ 
tising  experience. 

New  Britain  is  a  good  place  to  live. 
located_  half-way  between  Boston  and 
New  York.  It  is  the  live,  prosperous, 
growing.  Hardware  City  of  the  World, 
the  home  of  Central  Connecticut  State  , 
College,  with  its  own  symphony  or¬ 
chestra.  a  top  flight  art  museum  and  : 
excellent  shoi>ping  facilities. 

The  Herald  is  a  lively,  award  winning  j 
evening  newspaper  with  a  growing  I 
circulation  of  more  than  33.000.  We 
offer  you  salary,  plus  a  rewarding 
monthly  bonus  plan,  plus  mileage, 
plus  a  congenial  staff,  plus  a  modern 
building  and  excellent  employe  bene¬ 
fits.  I 

Area  1  and  2  applicants  preferred.  All 
replies  will  be  strictly  confidential.  [ 
W'rite  or  phone  today;  Lindsley  W'ell-  I 
man,  Personnei  Mgr.,  Herald.  New  1 
Britain,  Conn.,  06050.  (AC  2C3)  225-  ! 
4601. 


WANTED: 

OUTSTANDING  YOUNG 
MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Opportunities  in  all  phases  of  the  news¬ 
paper  profession. 

Immediate  opening  for  wire  edi¬ 
tors,  general  assignment  reporters, 
sports  editor  and  deskman,  farm 
editor  and  advertising  sales. 

TOTAL  JOB  TRAINING 

Join  an  aggressive,  dynamic  organiza¬ 
tion.  Write  giving  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

John  W.  Dewey.  Director  of  Personnel 
LEE  NEWSPAPERS 
817  Davenport  Bank  Building 
Davenport.  Iowa  52801 

CI’TY  EDITOR 

Independent  daily  newspaper  with  13.- 
000  circulation  needs  an  experience<l 
city  editor  or  reporter  with  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  move  up  to  an  editor’s  job. 
Only  daily  in  county.  Radio  equipped 
cars,  modem  building,  home  of  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  with  18.000  stu¬ 
dents.  If  you  are  employed  now  (male  or 
female)  and  want  a  permanent  job  with 
many  benefits,  call:  (AC  8151  756-4841. 
write  or  wire;  Robert  F.  Greenaway. 
Daily  Chronicle.  DeKalb,  Illinois  60115. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
Here’s  an  opportunity  for  you  to 
sparkle.  We’re  looking  for  a  person 
that  has  the  ability  to  manage,  layout, 
write  features  and  produce  a  daily  two- 
page  women’s  section.  This  is  a  chance 
for  you  to  direct  all  those  creative 
things  you’ve  been  wanting  to  do.  Posi¬ 
tion  will  be  available  June  30.  but 
would  like  filled  prior.  Northern  Ill 
University  is  located  here  along  with 
several  major  industries.  A  rapid 
growth  community  that  offers  immense 
challenge.  If  you  think  you  can  qualify 
write,  wire,  or  phone.  Robert  F.  Green¬ 
away.  EJditor,  The  DeKalb  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle,  DeKalb,  Illinois  60115.  Phone  815- 
756-4841. 


MAN  to  work  into  advertising  man-  |  SPORTS  REPORTER — $105.  &>llege, 
ager’s  position  large  county-seat  week-  high  school,  field  and  stream;  handle 
ly.  Top  price  for  exiierienced  man.  makeup,  on  night  call.  Bright  writing  a 
Write  fully.  Give  references.  Zone  2.  necessity.  Small  offset  p.m.  daily.  Area 


Box  770,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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5.  Write  Box  870,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESTIGE  TRI-WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER  CHAIN 
in  one  of  the  nation’s  fastest-growing, 
most  desirable  suburban  areas,  has 
opening  lor  newsman  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  solid  news,  in-depth 
feature  coverage  in  one  of  16  editions. 
Job  offers  professional  challenge,  op¬ 
portunity  to  advance  on  award-winning 
40-man  staff  producing  top  quality 
newspapers  nationally  recogniz^  for 
innovation,  leadership  in  suburban 
journalism. 

Many  company  benefits — modern  of¬ 
fices — progressive  policies.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  range  $5300  to  $7200,  based  on  edu¬ 
cation,  experience;  merit  increases. 
Send  resume  and  sample  clips  to: 
Daniel  E.  Baumann,  Managing  Editor 
PADDOCK  PUBUCA'nONS,  INC. 

Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60006 

AGGRESSIVE  SMALL  N.Y.  DAILY 
needs  working  city  editor  with  initia¬ 
tive,  imagination,  and  creative  writing 
ablity;  will  help  guide  and  direct  staff 
and  dummy  some  pages.  We  also  need 
a  competent  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  who  likes  lively,  aggressive  re¬ 
porting.  Box  937,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  WRITER 
Outstanding  80,000-circulation  daily 
seeks  reporter,  preferably  with  2-3 
years  experience,  wbo  regards  news  of 
business  and  industry  as  dramatic  and 
significant  and  can  translate  it  for  the 
general  reader  rather  than  bankers  and 
businessmen.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Larry  Hale,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  The  Evening  Press 
and  Sunday  Press,  Binghamton,  New 
York  13902. 

EXP’D  GENERAL  REPORTER  to  fill 
immediate  vacancy.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity — full  range  of  fringe  benefits. 
Submit  detailed  application  and  clip¬ 
pings,  if  possible.  Replies  confidential. 
H.  A.  Chipman,  Managing  Editor.  En¬ 
quirer  &  News,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
49014. 

DAY  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR— Excel¬ 
lent  pay  and  benefits;  advancement  op¬ 
portunity.  Some  experience  needed,  pref¬ 
erably  with  a  midwest  background. 
Contact  Forrest  Kilmer,  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor.  Times-Democrat,  Davenport,  Iowa 
52801. 

SPORTS  WRITER — Major  midwestern 
daily  is  seeking  a  young,  experienced 
writer  to  handle  key  assignments  in  big- 
league  city.  Must  have  background  in 
wide  range  of  sports,  aggressive,  with 
genuine  writing  ability.  Resume  and 
clips  to  Box  879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  male  re¬ 
porter  wanted.  Prefer  someone  from 
midwest.  Good  chance  to  move  up  from 
smaller  newspaper.  Write:  Nate  Udit- 
sky.  Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  Illinois 
61.554. 

GRASS  GROWING  UNDER  FEET? 
Join  a  progressive,  award-winning  16.- 
000  Cumberland  Valley  afternoon  daily. 
Cover  court  house,  city  hall,  school 
l)oards.  and  everything  else  we  can 
think  of!  Cal!  Frank  Young,  Managing 
Editor.  Chambersburg.  (Pa.)  Public 
Opinion.  AC  717,  264-6161. 

IF  YO-U  LOVE  ’THE  NEWSPAPER 
game,  if  you  can  convey  this  love  to 
your  readers,  and  if  you’re  looking  for 
an  outlet  in  which  to  express  yourself, 
don’t  make  a  move  until  you  contact 
us.  Our  uninhibited  daily  offers  free¬ 
dom.  challenge,  responsibility,  fun.  and 
above-average  pay  to  the  right  man  or 
woman  in  our  #2  news  spot.  College 
grad  with  some  experience  preferrefl. 
Send  resume,  references  to:  Commer¬ 
cial-Review.  Portland,  Indiana  47371. 

NOR’THERN  ILLINOIS  WEEKLY 
chain  has  opening  for  editor.  Must  be 
able  to  produce  good  copy  for  national 
and  state  award-winning  papers.  Qual¬ 
ity  is  the  keynote  here.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Box  902,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  general  assignment.  Ex¬ 
perienced  or  quaiified  beginners.  $100- 
$125  per  week.  'The  Daily  News, 
Greenville,  Mich.  488.38. 


H-WEEKLY  PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR  for  aw.ard- 

R  CHAIN  winning  Washington-based  association, 

’s  fastest-growing.  !  two  m^thly  newsletters,  general 

arban  ar^,  has  ^ 

in  to  Bssume  re.  oriented.  Young — some  reporting  back- 
^  news  T-den^  ground.  A  DOER  wanted.  No  nine  to 
me  of  16  S9.000-$ll,000.  Write 

me  Of  16  editions.  335  Editor  &  Publisher. 

sal  challenge,  op- - -  - 

on  award-winning  REPORTBU?— Cover  important  muni- 
icing  top  quality  cii^  and  court  beat :  20,000  morning 
ly  recognized  for  daily  New  England ;  minimum  3  years 
lip  in  suburban  exiierience.  Energy  and  good  judgment 
essential;  40-hour  week,  generous 
lefits — modern  of-  fringe  benefits,  congenial  colleagues, 
icies.  Starting  sal-  plearant  community.  Box  927,  Editor  & 
1200,  based  on  edu-  j  Publisher. 

merit  increases,  j  Z  t;  — 

mple  clips  to:  '  REPORTER — Excellent  wages,  hours, 

I  benefits,  location  for  aggressive,  good 
r  !  writing  man  on  editorial  staff  of  50,000 

■  plus  p.m.  daily.  Air-conditioned  plant. 
I,  Illinois  60006  Chart  Area  2.  Box  926,  ^itor  &  Pub- 

LL  N.Y.  DAILY  _  _ 

^itor  with  iniGa-  WIRE  EDITOR— We’re  promoting  the 

d  creative  writing  o^e  wo  have  now  and  nee<l  a  young 

lie  and  direct  staff  newspaperman  with  a  flair  for  makeup, 

ges.  We  also  need  We’ll  train  you  to  handle  AP  wire  for 

il  assignment  re-  26,000  p.m.  and  staff  itching  with 

Ely,  aggressive  re-  ideas.  Growing  city  with  a  branch  col- 

ditor  &  Publisher,  lege;  we’re  growing  and  building  with 

iirDimi-D  '*•  Excellent  opportunity.  Write:  Paul 

VyKllEK  Day,  Managing  Editor,  Middletown 

-circulation  off'lY  Journal,  Middletown,  Ohio  45042. 
iferably  with  2-3  _ _ 

?  If^d^maG^  and  CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

ranslate  it  for  the  One  of  the  nation's  largest  and  grow- 

'  than  bankers  and  ing  fund  raising  firms  is  seeking  ex- 

-esume,  salary  re-  perienced  men  and  trainees  for  writing 

y  Hale,  Assistant  and  organizational  positions. 

'he  Evening  Applicants  should  have  a  college  edu- 

Binghamton,  New  cation,  plus  experience  in  organization, 
writing,  or  public  relations.  Related 

^  experience  will  be  considered.  Must  be 
to  nil  free  to  travel  for  extended  periods  of 
Excellent  op^r-  time.  Age  30-50.  Positions  offer  yearly 
U'OKe  benents.  salary,  expenses,  bonus  and  top  fringe 
ilication  and  clip-  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  942.  Edi- 
eplies  confidential.  ;  g.  Publisher. 

Editor.  En-  j _  _  _ _ _ _ 

ittle  Creek.  Mich.  cQpy  reADER  for  90,000  morning 

_ daily  in  northwest  Louisiana  near 

EDITOR _ Excel-  Texas.  Minimum  year’s  exiierience. 

•  advancement  on-  Write  background,  references,  salary 

rience  needed,  pref-  ^Pedations  first  letter  to  Al  Hewitt, 

Iwest  background.  Managing  Editor,  Shreveport  Times, 
ler.  Executive  Edi-  '  ' 

,  Davenport,  Iowa  EDITOR — Major  publisher  of  prestige 

lieriodicals  and  books  offers  unique  op- 

- Iiortunity  on  one  of  its  national  maga- 

Major  midwestern  zines.  Publication  enjoys  six-figure  cir- 

roung,  experienced  culation  among  discerning,  highly-edu- 

tssignments  in  big-  cated  professionals.  Salary  to  $20,000. 

ive  background  in  Unsurpassed  fringes.  Ideal  environ- 

I.  aggressive,  with  ment.  N.Y.C.  area.  Full  details  to  Box 

ility.  Resume  and  96S,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

itor  &  Publisher.  -  - 

EDITOR  for  7.000  circulation  p.m.  and 
IMENT  male  re-  Sunday  newspaper  in  attractive  small 
fer  someone  from  city.  Chart  Area  6.  Job  calls  for  abil- 
e  to  move  up  from  ity  to  direct  staff — gather  some  news — 
Write:  Nate  Udit-  handle  editorials.  Bo.x  975,  Editor  & 
nes,  Pekin,  Illinois  Publisher. 

-  EDITOR-REPORTER  to  handle  top 

UNDER  FEET?  ecliorial  position  on  award-winning, 

iward-winnitig  16.-  rapidly-growing  southern  New  Eng- 

ey  afternoon  daily,  land  weekly.  Plenty  of  work  plenty 

city  hall,  school  of  reward  for  an  energetic,  exiierienced 

ling  else  we  can  man.  Send  background.  Box  9.">1.  Edi- 

Young,  Managing  tor  &  Publisher, 
rg.  (Pa.)  Public -  — 

_  $15,000 

IF  NEWSPAPER  That’s  the  salary  we’ll  pay  the  rijfht 

mvey  this  love  to  "S-7 

you’re  looking  for  2  daily.  Box  9i4.  Editor  &  Pulr 

0  express  yourself.  bsher.  ^  _  _ 

until  you  contact  .  .  „  - 

daily  offers  free-  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
msibility,  fun.  and  for  17,000  circ.  p.m.  daily  in  Wiscon- 
I  the  right  man  or  sin.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements, 
tews  spot,  (jollege  Box  952,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

terience  preferrefl.  - - -  -  “ 

nces  to:  Commer-  GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER 

d,  Indiana  47371.  Immeiliate  opening  municipal  govern- 
^  ment  beat  on  afternoon  daily  in  grow- 

NOIS  WEEKLY  ing  40,500  population  city  in  competi- 
or  editor.  Must  be  |  tive  news  area.  Tell  all  details  first 
copy  for  national  letter.  Elwin  G.  Greening,  News-I)is- 
ning  papers.  Qual-  I  patch,  Michigan  City,  Indiana  46360. 

•e.  Excellent  fringe  - 

ditor  &  Publisher.  METROPOLITAN  PAPER  seeks  two 
good  general  assignment  reiioitors. 
1  assignment.  Ex-  College  degree  require*!.  Exiierience 
d  beginners.  $100-  preferred  but  not  necessary  to_  qualify, 
rhs  Daily  News,  Top  sat-vry — liberal  fringes — 37'(i  hour 
3.38.  week.  Box  987,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED  i 


Editorial  \ 


HEY  TIGER! 

(HO  pussycats,  please) 

The  most  aKgressive  news  team  in 
Northrrn  Ohio  needs  two  hustling  bu¬ 
reau  men  (or  gals)  capable  of  handl¬ 
ing  blanket  coverage  in  lake  front 
cities.  Ambition  more  important  than 
e.\I)erience.  Call  or  write  Managing 
Editor,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 

OPPORTUNITY ! 

We  offer  opportunity  of  learning,  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  advancement.  We 
need  a  young  man  with  some  e.xperi- 
ence  who  will  become  our  Assistant 
City  Kditor.  We  are  a  mid-west  offset 
daily  in  the  Milwaukee-Chicago  area. 
Our  pai)er  is  growing  in  a  growing 
market,  and  we  are  interested  in  a 
young  man  who  wants  to  develop 
ideas.  Salary  is  open — but  will  pay  at 
least  $140  to  start,  plus  fringe  l^ne- 
fits.  This  is  a  chance  for  the  right  man 
to  take  hold  and  go  places  I  Reply  to 
Box  9k0.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  UNLIMITBaJ 
Illness  and  the  draft  are  putting 
squeeze  on  expanding  news  operation 
on  one  of  upstate  New  York’s  most 
aggressive  dailies.  Immediate  oi>enings 
for  reporters  who  like  to  dig  and  copy 
editors  who  want  to  do  more  than 
mark  paragraphs.  Addition  to  sports 
department  also  in  works.  Ability  and 
enthusiasm  count  more  than  years  of 
experience.  Give  full  details  first  letter. 
Box  960,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POTENTIAL  SPORTSWRITER.S 
Look  at  this  all-star  line-up:  William 
N.  Wallace,  N.Y.  Times ;  Bob  Hoobing. 
S.E.,  Boston  Herald:  Dick  Valerian!, 
NBC:  Lee  Griggs,  Time:  Jack  ttolan, 
ABC  Wide  World  of  Sports.  Just  some 
who  received  their  start  working  in 
i  sports  information  office  at  Yale.  De¬ 
partment  now  has  opening  for  ambi¬ 
tious  young  man,  even  June  graduate, 
who  has  ultimate  future  in  mind.  Good 
starting  salary  for  applicant  who  seeks 
'  opportunity  galore.  Resume  to  Charles 
I  Loftus,  Bo.x  402A,  Yale  University. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  06520. 


PROGRESSIVE  NEW  ENGLAND  daily 
with  18  on  news  staff  has  openings 
for  two  rei)orters.  One,  with  at  least 
three  years’  experience  covering  local 
government  and  politics,  will  fill  new 
j  in-depth  reporting  position.  ’Die  other, 
j  with  a  year  or  more  in  the  profession, 
J  may  cover  city  hall.  Stiff  competition. 

1  lively  staff,  good  pay,  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Box  979,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  for  top  quality  weekly 
newspaper  in  Chart  Area  3.  Rne  com¬ 
pensation,  challenging  work,  real  fu¬ 
ture  with  multi-paper  publisher.  Ter¬ 
rific  opportunity  for  skilled  pro  or  for 
young  sharp  man  on  the  way  up.  Box 
962,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

REIPORTER  for  14,500  afternoon  daily 
on  Southwestern  Oregon  coast.  At¬ 
tractive  outdoor  area.  Some  desk  ex¬ 
perience  desirable;  also  experience  with 
cmera.  Write:  News  Editor.  ’The 
World,  P.O.  Box  779,  Coos  Bay,  Oreg. 


HELP  WANTED 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

We  need  a  person  ready  to  step  into 
the  more  responsible  duties  of  directing 
others  and  supply  ideas  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  a  daily  newspaiier  in  a  pros- 
Iierous  Eastern  city  with  hometown 
pride  and  metropolitan  interests. 

He’ll  work  along  side  the  city  ^itor 
who  insists  on  high  quality  writing, 
e<liting  and  display :  he’ll  share  a  large 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  our  news  report  is  complete,  alert 
and  interesting ;  he’ll  have  a  college 
degree,  experience  as  a  weekly  editor, 
or  reporter  or  copy  editor  on  a  small 
daily,  and  high  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  standards. 

Write  in  detail  telling  us  what  you 
have  done,  can  do  and  what  you’re 
worth.  Box  988,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  NEEUIED  to  round  out 
staff  on  one  of  South’s  top  newspaper 
combinations.  Good  pay  —  excellent 
fringe  benefits — secure  future  for  re- 
ix>rter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170.- 
000.  The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU 
...  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work.  College  graduate  preferred. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell.  Person¬ 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate. 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70821,  giving 
full  details  of  experience. 

SALEM,  OHIO,  NEWS  has  City  Hall 
beat  open  for  young,  aggressive  re¬ 
porter.  Best  working  conditions  in  fine 
community.  Write:  R.  L.  Dean,  Elditor. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — plenty  of  sports  in 
a  lively  town.  Chance  for  advancement 
on  small  daily  offset  near  Chicago. 
Opiwrtunity  to  learn  and  express  ideas. 
Our  staff  is  young,  aggressive,  and  we 
want  to  be  the  bmt!  If  you  have  the 
ability — we  will  pay  for  it.  Reply  to 
Box  978,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR’S  POSmON  open 
Aug.  1  on  wide-awake  9M  daily.  One- 
man  department  with  several  good 
stringers.  Want  self-starter  able  to  set 
up  contacts — cover  wide  range  of 
sports  and  lay  out  sharp  pages.  Send 
resume,  references  to:  Ben  Johnston. 
Managing  Ed..  Imperial  Valley  Press. 
El  Centro,  Calif.  92243. 


SPORTS  WRITER— 16.000  p.m.  daily 
Southern  Va.  Concentrate  on  local 
sports  coverage.  Good  fringe  benefits: 
congenial  staff.  Box  24,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

THREE  DESK  MEN 
We’d  like  three  tyi)e8  for  Eiastern  met¬ 
ropolitan  p.m.:  (1)  an  old  pro  who 
can  do  a  real  job  and  needs  a  raise; 
(2)  a  young  desk  man  who’d  like  to 
get  into  a  bigger  operation  with  more 
opportunity;  (3)  and  one  good  young 
reporter  who’d  like  to  try  his  hand  at 
desk  work  on  a  quality  newspaper.  Box 
970.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


2  PRESS  ASSOCIA’nON  ALUMNI 
seek  a  third  who  may  be  thinking  of 
graduating  from  the  rewrite  desk  to 
specialize  in  economic,  political,  and 
biological  developments  in  the  health 
field.  Write  Sheldon  Garber,  Associate 
Director  of  Communications,  Blue  Cross 
Association.  840  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  606II. 


Are  you  bored  with  polishing  commas?  Fed  up  with  deadlines 
that  allow  time  only  to  strike  off  paragraphs?  Resentful  of  slovenly 
standards?  Do  you  have  the  brains,  judgment,  sense  of  craftsman¬ 
ship  to  do  first-rate  work  on  a  first-rate  publication?  If  so.  you  may 
be  the  .  .  . 

IMAGINATIVE  EDITOR 

.  .  .  sought  by  an  Eastern-seaboard  prestige  magazine  of  national 
circulation.  Job  demands  an  ambitious  professional  who  can  doctor 
sick  copy  with  a  pencil,  make  it  come  to  life  with  a  rewrite.  Re¬ 
quires  a  good  mind,  a  knack  for  simplifying  complex  issues,  a  flair 
for  bringing  out  the  best  in  a  writer's  material,  an  enthusiasm  for 
business  subjects.  Challenging  assignments,  heavy  responsibility 
from  the  start.  Rapid  advancement,  best  fringe  benefits,  handsome 
salary  to  the  successful  applicant. 

Box  999,  Eciitor  &  Publisher 
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WRITERS: 

What  does  a  career 
in  the  programming 
field  offer? 

A  future  as  promising  and  fulfilling  as  that  of  the 
data  processing  field  itself.  For  every  systems  advance 
has  proven  anew’  that  a  data  processing  system  is  only 
as  good  as  tlie  programs  developed  for  its  use.  As 
computers  do  more  and  more  complex  jobs,  the 
challenge  changes  from  one  of  learning  to  one  of 
creating  a  better  technique.  Today  a  new  intellectual 
skill  base  is  being  established  from  which  the  work 
of  tomorrow's  generation  will  begin. 

What  do  you  need? 

For  either  job,  you  should  have  an  aptitude  for  pro¬ 
gramming.  IBM  will  give  you  an  aptitude  test  to 
•letermine  this.  Writing  experience  may  be  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  or  technical  publications.  Mathe¬ 
matical  aptitude  is  desirable  and  a  college  degree  is 
required.  Supervisory  experience  on  publications 
would  help  but  is  not  requii'ed. 

IBM  w’ill  provide  a  comprehensive,  six-month  training 
program  at  full  pay  plus  all  company-paid  benefits. 

How  far  can  you  go 
at  IBM? 

Consider  the  many  facets  and  activities  of  IBM,  and 
you’ll  see  a  kaleidoscopic  pattern  of  opportunity.  You 
will  find  a  remarkable  variety  of  starting  points  and 
paths  of  advancement.  You  begin  with  the  assurance 
that  a  satisfying  and  rewarding  career  is  available  to 
you  in  a  thriving  industrv’. 

The  location? 

Yorktown  Heights,  N.Y.  In  beautiful  Westchester 
County.  Just  riglit  for  relaxing  suburban  living,  yet 
only  4.S  minutes  from  downtown  New  York  City  by 
car. 

If  this  sounds  like  the  kind  of  career  you’re  looking 
for,  please  write  us  today:  M.  T.  McMahon,  Dept. 
.'j45-Fl-F2,  IBM  Corporation,  2651  Strang  Boulevard, 
Yorktown  Heights,  New  York  10598.  IBM  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


IBH 


HELP  ^  ANTED  HELP  Vk  ANTED  HELP  WANTED  1  HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


Operalors-Machinists 


WANT  TO  BE  JTl  in  Florida  Times- 
Union  Women’s  News  Department? 
Want  to  try  harder?  Have  a  way  with  , 
words?  Can  you  polish  others’  coi)y?  ' 
Lay  out  eye-catchins  pastes?  Send  an-  j 
swer  to  A.  A.  Fr«ierickson.  Asst.  En- 
ecutive  Editor,  Florida  Pub.  Go.,  Box 
lti49,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32201.  I 


WANTED:  NEWSMAN  with  3  to  5 
years’  of  e.N|>erience  for  a  morninst  and 
Sunday  Newspai>er  in  Kentucky.  Good 
starting  salary  with  many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  splendid  working  conditions. 
Please  write  to  Box  945,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

W'RITER  for  leading  Sunday  newspa- 
iser  rotogravure  magazine.  Fine  opixrr- 
tunity.  Send  full  details,  background, 
exirerienee.  clips,  etc.  Salary  oi>en. 
Bo.\  959,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER 

I  neerl  open-minde<l  comer  who  wants 
to  develop  versatility  and  depth  in  his 
craft.  W'ide  variety  of  assignments  ! 
under  exacting  professional  suiiervi- 
sion.  Career  opitortunities  in  three  di-  ! 
rections  with  large  diversifietl  organi-  | 
zation  in  Midwest.  W’rite  me  a  letter  j 
about  yourself,  or  send  samples  with  ; 
resume  to  Box  964,  E<litor  &  Publisher,  j 


Free-Lance 


CORREISPONDENTS  WANTED 
Music  trade  weekly  wants  stringers  in 
Houston,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Den¬ 
ver,  Minneapolis.  Miami,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  Phoenix.  Send  details.  Box 
892,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


REGULAR  S’TRINGERS  in  all  indus¬ 
trial  areas,  for  large  management  pub¬ 
lisher.  Business  i>age  experience  help¬ 
ful.  but  not  essential.  High  rates,  on 
acceptance.  Will  not  conflict  with  news¬ 
paper  assignments.  Box  909,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


W’RITERS,  ARTISTS  for  assignments  ! 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor,  I 
P.O.  Box  530,  N.  Hollywood,  Calif. 
91603. 


Miscellaneous 


HHU’TORIAL  AND  ADVER’nSING  po-  , 
sitions  available  on  N.Y.  State  daily  , 
newsx>apers — experienced  or  beginning. 
Send  complete  resume  to  N.Y.  State 
Publishers’  Association.  Inc.,  New-  ^ 
house  Communications  Oenter.  215  Uni-  i 
versity  Place,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  13210. 


COMPETENT  OPBRA’TORS 
FLOORMia^  -  PRESSMEN 
in  the  city  of  the  highest  wages,  long-  | 
est  days,  shortest  nights,  best  fishing.  | 
Apply  to:  Superintendent.  Anchorage 
Daily  News.  Box  1660,  Anchorage,  i 
Alaska  99501.  Scale  $5.17.  36%  hours.  | 
six  holidays,  life  insurance,  health  and  | 
welfare.  Morning  and  Sunday.  City  | 
under  terrific  expansion  and  we  nee<l  ; 
help! 


MACHINIST,  experienced  on  newspaper  : 
machinery.  Night  shift;  37%  hour  week  ! 
— $158.  Write:  Wm.  Seiferling,  Daily 
Home  News,  P.O.  Box  551,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  N.J.  08903  or  phone  201-545-4000.  | 

ELEK’TRON  MACHINIST— Chart  Area  | 
2.  Fully  qualified  in  care  and  mainte-  ; 
nance.  Abwe  scale  for  night  situation.  ! 
Write  experience  and  salary  to  Box  ■ 
875,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  typesetting 
plant — 15  machines.  Union  or  eligible 
with  ability  to  maintain  precision  and 
accuracy  in  a  plant  that  demands  a  . 
top  quality  product.  An  opportunity  to 
join  a  management  team  in  an  aggres-  I 
sive  and  rapidly-growing  organization,  j 
Write:  Dayton  Typographic  Service,  : 
Box  1049,  Dayton,  Ohio  45401. 

OPERATOR  -  PRINTER.  country- 
trained.  County-seat  weekly.  Good  pay: 
fine  fishing  and  hunting  area.  Times- 
Reporter  Printing  Co.,  Adams,  Wis¬ 
consin  53910. 

Photography 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  me¬ 
dium-sized  afternoon  daily  about  to 
move  into  new  plant  and  switch  to  off-  | 
set.  Emphasis  will  be  on  color  and  im¬ 
proved  photo  coverage.  Challenging  po¬ 
sition  requires  enterprise  and  imagina¬ 
tion  and  will  include  planning  new 
photo  facilities.  Chart  Area  4.  Box  915, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  to  conceive  pic¬ 
ture  stories,  select  suitable  photogiaph.s  I 
or  shoot  them  himself,  suiiervise  produo-  | 
tion  of  dramatic  layouts,  write  or  edit  [ 
captions  or  text.  Subst.antial  starting  i 
salary.  Top-quality  national  mgazine. 
Box  900.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

Pressmen-Stereotypers 

MR.  ! 

PRESSMAN-S’TEREO’TYPER 

COMBINA’nON  MAN  | 

Do  You  Want  To  Join 
A  Progressive  Daily? 

We  have  a  permanent  opening  on  the 
night  side  for  a  qualified  journeyman.  { 
The  scale  is  $3.83  days  and  $3.99  nights,  i 
37Vi  hour  week,  excellent  fringe  bene-  | 
fits,  such  as:  sick  and  accident  benefit 
plan,  a  wage  continuation  benefit  plan,  i 
pension,  paid  holidays  and  an  excellent 
vacation  plan. 

An  opening  for  a  Press-Stereo  journey¬ 
man  on  anothOT  paper  of  four  days  and 
Saturday  night.  This  opening  created 
by  advancing  one  of  our  men  to  fore-  | 
manship  in  another  plant.  The  scale  is  | 
$3.76  days  for  37%  hours  with  a  30c 
per  hour  night  differential.  Good  fringe 
benefits. 

If  interested  contact  O.  D.  Roderick,  I 
Personnel,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  I 

Box  789,  Decatur,  III.  62525. 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  PRESSMAN  for 
Goss  Headliner.  Spokane  Web  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  No.  33.  Box  747.  Spokane, 
Wash.  99210. 


JOB  OPPORTUNI’nES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A..  2717  North  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Penna.  17110. 

Operators-Machinists 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  for  weekly 
newspaper.  Handle  display  composi¬ 
tion  on  Model  31  Linotype,  able  to 
assist  with  advertising  and  job  com¬ 
position.  40-hr.  week.  Contact:  Vic 
Howard,  23623  Farmington,  Farming- 
ton,  Mich.  48024.  Ph. :  (313)  474-6225. 


TAPE  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS 
Ckrmpetency  Standards: 

360  Lines  Justified 
600  Lines  Unjustified 
$169  nights — 37%  hour  week 
Excellent  Employe  Benefit  Program 
Apply  to:  Leonard  Shimberg 
General  Foreman 
DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE 
Rochester,  New  York  14614 
Phone  (AC  716)  232-7100 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  for  3-unit  Sub- 
•  urban:  also  camera  man.  Write  P.O. 
'  Box  872.  Lake  Wales.  Fla.  33853. 

I  PRESSMAN,  web  offset;  new  plant; 

'  full  charge.  Knowledge  camera.  Bxcel- 
I  lent  cHtportunity.  Write  full  details. 
Box  790.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PREISSMAN:  Letterpress-Offset  news¬ 
paper  printing  plant  needs  man  for 
darkroom,  platemaking,  presswork. 

I  Days:  permanent:  paid  insurance,  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  Chart  Area  3.  Box  797, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN — We’re  looking  for  one  of 
the  top  offset  pressmen  in  the  country, 
a  take  charge,  work  hard,  department 
I  head.  We’re  willing  to  i>ay  to  get  him.  I 
Won’t  consider  talking  less  than  five-  I 
figures,  and  where  in  this  range  is  up  I 
to  your  ability  to  turn  out  consistent 
quality  work  with  a  crew  and  a  six  i 
I  unit  Goes  Suburban.  We  want  a  man, 

‘  now  a  department  head,  who  could  stay  ; 

the  rest  of  his  life  where  he  is,  but 
j  wants  to  move  up  a  notch  with  a 
quality-conscious  firm  that  demands  the 
I  best.  Call  816  BA  1-2944,  Joe  Cham¬ 
bers  ’The  Dispatch  Newspapers.  1805 
.  Swift,  North  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
I  64116. 


Printers 


PRINTE21SI  WANT  TO  JOIN  A 
PROGRESSIVE  ORGANIZATION? 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  good  ad  floor 
or  combination  ad  operator-ad  floor 
man.  Markup  experience  would  be  help¬ 
ful.  This  is  a  night  job.  The  scale  is 
$3.83  per  hour  days,  and  30c  per  hour 
more  nights  for  3'7%  hour  week,  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits. 

Another  of  our  dailies  have  openingTS 
for:  1)  a  machinist  with  ’ITS  mainte-  , 
nance  experience  preferred;  2)  ad  op¬ 
erator-ad  floor  combination  printer;  3)  i 
ad  floor-makeup  journeyman.  The  scale  ' 
is  $3.90  days  and  $4.06  nights,  37%  I 
hour  week.  Openings  are  on  the  night  I 
side.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 

For  further  particulars  write  to  O.  D.  ' 
Roderick,  Personnel,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  Box  789,  Decatur,  III.  ; 
62525. 


MORNING  DAILY  of  20,000  needs  I 
Offset-experienced  Composing  Room 
Manager.  Your  chance  to  grow  with  a  | 
young  newspaper  in  midwestern  city  of  ■ 
50.000.  Starting  salary  open.  Paid  va-  i 
cations,  insurance  and  other  benefits. 
Requirements:  hire,  fire,  and  train  per-  i 
sonnel,  set  up  systems,  develop  and 
maintain  production  efficiency  and  work 
in  harmony  with  other  departments. 
Send  resume  to  Box  918,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSPAPER  AD  ALLEY  MAN.  ex-  I 
perienced.  Night  shift;  37%  hour  week 
— $158.  Write:  Wm.  Seiferling,  Daily  1 
Home  News.  P.O.  Box  551,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J.  08903  or  phone  201-545-  I 
4000. 


Promotion 


ARTIST — Assistant  to  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  morning  daily  in  Area  2.  Man  or 
woman.  Design,  layout  and  production 
of  house  ads,  sales  presentations.  $7800- 
$8500  with  fringes.  Send  resume  and 
non-returnable  samples  to  Box  931, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MEN 
A  Irge,  old  line,  well-established  fund¬ 
raising  firm  is  seekingg  comi>etent  PR 
men.  We  have  an  appreciation  of  per¬ 
formance  and  offer  opportunity  for  a 
career  with  complete  fringe  benefits. 
Interesting  work  with  middle  and  upper 
class  public.  GikkI  salary.  Bonus  plan. 
Travel  necessary.  Age  25  to  50.  Well 
educated.  Go<xl  character.  Send  resume 
to  Box  990,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELA'nONS  MANAGER  for 
expanding  40,000  daily.  Chart  Area  6. 
New  plant.  Writing  ability  and  inven¬ 
tiveness  required;  also  direct  news¬ 
paper  in  classroom  activity,  ibceel- 
lent  benefits.  Write  complete  details 
Box  852,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 


PR  TRAINEBJ — Must  have  writing  abil¬ 
ity  and  interest  in  education  and  work¬ 
ing  with  young  people.  New  Jersey 
area.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Replies  confidential.  Box  938, 
^  Publisher. 


Promotion 

YOUNG  COLLEGE  GRAD  for  prize¬ 
winning  department  of  New  Jersey 
daily.  Experience  not  necessary,  but 
must  have  creative  flair,  be  willing  to 
tackle  any  promotion  tasks.  Resume 
and  salary  to  Box  939,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD  has  an  opening 
in  its  centralized  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  for  a  circulation  promotion  co¬ 
ordinator.  Job  involves  liaison  and 
planning  with  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  plus  creating  promotion  materials 
for  carriers  and  district  managers. 
Applicants  should  have  prior  news¬ 
paper  promotion  or  circulation  experi¬ 
ence,  and  be  able  to  write  well.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  work  with  first  letter  to  Earl 
R.  Truax,  Jr.,  Promotion  Manager, 
The  Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Florida 
33101. 


Sales-Technical  Service 


PHOTOTYPESEnme 


At  Photon,  Inc.  our  growth  has  become  explosive — we 
have  the  most  advanced  technology  in  our  field,  the 
broadest  line  (14  models),  are  selling  more  units  than 
all  competitors  combined  and  we  are  trying  to  get 
ALL  the  business.  We’ll  be  several  times  our  present 
size  before  very  long.  Nearly  all  departments  are 
under  programmed  expansion,  offering  superb  career 
opportunities.  We’re  especially  interested  now  in  can¬ 
didates  for  Sales,  R  &  D,  Engineering,  and  Technical 
Service.  If  your  brief  resume  or  letter  contains  what 
we’re  looking  for  we’ll  interview  you  anywhere  in  the 
U.S.  or  Canada  within  days. 

PHOTON,  INC. 

Wilmington,  Mass.  01887 


PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 

A  nationally  known  dynamic 
growth  company  located  in  the 
midwest  has  an  opportunit.v  in 
Corporate  Public  Relations'  for 
a  well  qualified  Journalism 
graduate.  Responsibilities  will 
include  corporate  and  product 
publicity.  The  man  we  seek 
should  be  a  creative,  able  writer 
with  6  or  more  years  experience 
in  Journalism,  Radio-TV  and/or 
Corporate  Agency  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  Compensation  will  be 
based  upon  experience  and  abil¬ 
ity. 

Please  send  your  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  history  to  Box  949, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

.\a  Equal  Opportunity  E'tnployer  (M/F) 
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SituBtions  Wantea 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


Photography 


news  bureau  -  TEACHING  POST 

■ought.  Chart  Areas  1.  2.  3,  4.  Experi¬ 
enced  newsman-teacher.  37,  M.A.,  fam¬ 
ily  :  Europe  Stars  and  Stripes  last  5 
years.  Box  906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^OKESSIONAL  JOURNALIST.  5 
years’  experience — B.S.  degree — desires 
post  in  university-college  public  rela¬ 
tions  with  iKJsition  opening  late  sum¬ 
mer  or  fall.  Box  961,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Administrative 


are  you  looking  for  a  proven  ad¬ 
vertising  director  to  build  your  sales 
force  into  the  kind  of  operation  you 
know  it  should  be?  Maybe  I  can  help 
you.  I  have  excellent  credentials  and 
have  outgrown  present  newspaper.  Age 
is  mid-30’s.  Box  903,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  with  ad- 
m'nistrative-business  management  po¬ 
tential  seeks  opportunity.  Degree  in 
Management.  Successful  background 
management  team-labor  relations,  cost¬ 
cutting,  departmental  liaison,  commu¬ 
nity  activity.  technical  operations. 
Available  now!  Box  922,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FORMER  WEEKLY  PUBLISHER— 
general  manager,  classiheil  and  retail 
manager,  ad  director,  (dailyl  .seeks 
ad  director  and/or  business  manager's 
position  with  small  daily  or  top  ad  H|K>t 
with  daily  to  ."lOM.  Know  back  shop. 
Now  ad  director  20M  midwest  daily. 
Ad  Director,  37649  Ridge  Rd.,  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Ohio  44094. 

PLANT  MANAGER  desires  to  relocate 
permanently  in  Zone  6  or  8.  41-year- 
old  f:imily  man,  21  years'  experience 
with  all  phases  of  printing,  including 
the  new  methods.  Recently  su|)erviae<l 
installation  of  Linofilm  system  using 
IBM  1130  computer.  Box  986,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

SEASONED  EXECUTIVE.  knowle<lge- 
ahle  business,  e<litnrial,  sales,  prcsluc- 
tion  (including  cold  tyrie.  oflr.set)  seeks 
challenge  as  publisher's  assistant  or 
general  manager.  Write  Box  976,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  LONG-TIME 
METROPOLITAN  AREA  EDITORS 
seek  partnership  or  chance  to  work 
into  ownership  of  small  daily  in  Area 
8.  Some  investment  capability.  Box 
972,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonist 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS:  Nationally 
known,  award-winning  cartoonist  de¬ 
sires  change.  Box  971,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT  — 
Fully  exi>erienced.  broad  background, 
seeks  affiliation  with  progressive  daily. 
E'-xcellent  references.  Chart  Areas  3.  5, 
6.  8.  (AC  312)  824-6609,  or  write  171 
W.  Bradley  St.,  Des  Plaines,  III.  60616. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MANAGER  all 
phases  of  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions;  capable  training  staff.  In  early 
30’s,  with  15  years’  exiwrience.  Ag¬ 
gressive  and  willing  to  meet  challenge 
of  25-lOOM  daily.  Resume  available.  | 
references.  Write:  R.  W.  McComb,  ; 
1639  Alton.  Colo.,  80010.  Ph. :  (303)  ' 
313-3317. 


Editorial 

EDUCATED,  EXPER1E24CED,  prom-  1 
ising  smaller  daily  reporter — national  i 
prize — thirsts  for  metropolitan  chal¬ 
lenge.  Ready  for  interview.  Box  834, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher.  ! 

REPORTING  CHALLENGE  WANTED 
Box  661 

Editor  &  Publisher 

COPY  READER,  solid  craftsman,  52,  | 
victim  of  N.Y.C.  mess.  Day  shift 
wanted  on  copy  desk  of  an  excellent  . 
patier.  East  only.  Box  872,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  i 

DESKMAN — 15  years’  experience  on 
medium-size  dailies,  including  wire,  . 
layout,  makeup.  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  883, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  now  employed.  38.  National 
award-winner.  Family  man:  civic  ; 

leader.  No  drifter.  Promoted  8  times  in  ! 
15  years.  Midwest.  Top  references.  Box  ^ 
874,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR— Woman.  59.  i 
can  report,  edit,  layout ;  32  awards,  18 
years’  varied  capacity;  can  take  full 
charge.  Box  871,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ; 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE.  API-trained  with  | 
one  of  the  best  (500.000  class!  offers  i 
l)est  years  to  publisher  as  editor  or  I 
managing  editor;  18  years  includes  edi-  i 
torship  of  award-winning  85,000  daily. 
Box  873,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

REPORTER  desires  75,000  p.m.  daily 
spot  in  Illinois.  J-grad,  4  years'  ex-  i 
perience,  27.  Layout,  heads,  editing.  | 
Resume  on  request.  Box  864,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

YOUNG  SPORTS  EDITOR  wishes  to  I 
convert  from  weekly  to  daily.  Will  be 
available  Sept.  15  in  Zone  2.  Box  867, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  WRITER.  35.  News  edi¬ 
tor  of  trade  journal  with  6  years  of 
writing  and  reporting  experience, 
wants  change  into  livelier  magazine  of  ! 
mass  circulation  in  N.Y.C.  Box  916,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


HOME  DBRvIVERY  SUPERVISOR, 
mature  and  aggressive,  seeks  position 
with  challenge.  Well  versed  in  field  op¬ 
eration.  Proven  record  in  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Willing  to  relocate.  Box  897, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  aRCULATOR  with  over  10 
years’  comi>etitive  experience.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Zone  9,  prefer  Northern  Calif. 
Box  983,  E«iitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSmED  MANAGER— Solid  back¬ 
ground  all  phases  including  special 
management  training;  managed  large 
phone  room.  Aggressive  organizer/ad- 
ministrator.  Complete  knowledge  how 
to  increase  revenue  and  cut  sales  cost, 
write  in  confidence.  Box  896.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  CAM  with  9  years’  as 
meager  would  like  to  step  up  from 
medium-size  daily.  Family  man.  Can 
finance  own  move.  Write  Box  953,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


DBSKMAN-EDITOR— 37.  single,  col-  I 
lego  grad,  seeks  return  to  writing  re-  I 
porter  or  rewrite  on  first  quality  metro  ! 
daily.  Nine  years’  experience  all  phases  ‘ 
of  newsroom  operation.  Now  with  250.-  I 
onn  daily.  Chart  Areas  2.  5.  9.  Box  919, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


MATURE  EDITOR-WRITER,  wide  ex-  | 
perience— outstanding  record — seeks  new  , 
challenge  with  solid  afternoon  daily  or  , 
sizeable  weeky  in  interesting  area  Zone 
7.  8,  northern  9.  Very  strong  In  commu-  | 
nity  coyerage,  staff  direction,  editorial  | 
writing.  Newsgal  wife  also  ayailable  if  ! 
needed.  Box  901,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

REPORTER  with  year  of  experience  ^ 
on  daily  wants  summer  job  before 
starting  graduate  study.  Unusually  I 
good  feature  writer.  Associated  Press  ! 
award-winner.  Woman,  23,  single.  Box 
893,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


’67  J-GRAD  (Journalism-Photography) 
2  years’  solid  writing  exi>erience,  seeks 
reporter  or  desk  position.  Prefer  Areas 
1.  2  &  9.  Box  933,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.SPORTS — Desk  work  preferred :  5 

years  60,000  a.m.  Know  good  copy, 
heads,  makeup.  Box  921,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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ALL-AROUND  MAN,  32.  family,  seeks 
top  si>ot  on  small  daily  news  depart¬ 
ment.  B.A.,  majors  Journalism.  Poli¬ 
tical  Science.  Seventeen  years*  exi^eri- 
ence.  Box  957.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN.  e<litor- 
writer.  44.  Exi)erienced  copy  editing, 
layout,  makeup,  supplements,  city  desk. 
metroi>olitan  dailies.  Now  Assistant 
Sunday  Editor;  also  complete  chargre 
Sumlay  supplement.  Top  writer.  Trav- 
ele<l.  Seeks  interesting;  challenge.  Box 
982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  hrst-class.  victim  of 
N.Y.C.  mess.  Like  to  write  an  editorial 
now  and  then.  Has  worke<l  as  wire  edi¬ 
tor.  Solid  pro,  age  52.  East  only;  day 
shift  only.  Box  977.  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  with  management  ambitions 
will  proiluce  top-grade  news  package 
in  return  for  chance  to  understudy 
.«mall  or  me<lium  daily  publisher.  Box 
956.  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

FINISHED  MILITARY  Three  years’  | 
as  Army  press  ofheer.  B.S.  Experienced 
in  reporting,  copy  e<liting.  Young- 
capable.  J.  R.  Wilson.  Box  1794,  Hat¬ 
tiesburg.  Mississippi  39401. 

GOOD  e<litor.  rei>orter,  photographer. 
References.  Small  daily  Ill.,  Mo.,  Kans. 
Box  967,  £<litor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  E'DITOR  for  East  Coast  daily 
seeks  to  relocate  in  Western  Pa.  Pro¬ 
fessional.  with  1.5  years’  experience. 
Creative-  -imaginative  on  layout.  Crisp, 
energetic  writer.  Proud  of  ability.  For  | 
publisher  seeking  a  real  goo<l  news¬ 
man.  Box  9S4,  Ei<litor  &  Publisher,  | 

OPPORTUNITY.  Exiiert  wlitor.  Abil-  j 
ity.  imiigination,  judgement,  vigor  that  | 
fill  rising  desire  for  news  — inspire  staff  I 
-  and  a<Id  readers  and  profits.  P.O. 
Box  2355,  Culver  City,  Calif.  90230. 


SOUTHERN  NEWSMAN.  33.  complete 
pro,  7  years’  newspaiier  and  wire  serv¬ 
ice  ex|ierience,  hunting  challenge.  B.S., 
family,  top  references.  Bo.x  946,  Editor 
&  Publi.sher. 


SUCCESSFUL  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS  EXECUTIVE 
36.  in  current  overseas  post  3',.j  years. 
M:'naging  Editor  20M  daily  3  years, 
desk  e<litor  metro  daily,  plus  4  years 
reporter  top  dailies.  BSj,  civic  leader¬ 
ship  background.  Knowledge  economic, 
political  affairs.  Offer  ideas,  heavy  ex¬ 
perience  in  administration,  sharp  writ¬ 
ing.  Now  at  $14.5  M  plus  first-rate 
fringes.  Want  position  with  future  in 
States  or  Western  Europe.  Will  be  in 
U.S.  5  weeks  for  interviews  beginning 
mid-July.  Write  for  resume.  Box  985, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  COPY  B7D1TOR 
Rim.  slot,  wire  or  executive;  or  edit 
small  daily,  weekly.  19-year  career. 
Age  39.  Flexible,  vigorous,  creative. 
Unusual  writing  flair,  quality,  accu¬ 
racy.  Zones  8.  9  or  'Texas  preferred. 
Gerald  Smothers,  Box  444,  Corrales, 
New  Mex.  87048. 


Free-Lance 

REPORTER  based  in  Washington  for 
five  years  with  business  publication 
seeks  stringer  work  reporting  govern¬ 
ment  and  other  Washington  news  for 
business  publication  not  in  competition 
with  present  employer.  Box  829,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  BRITISH 
FINANCIAL  JOLTRNALIST 
Available  to  report  on  UK  EJconomic. 
Industrial  and  Stock  Market  affairs. 
John  Mattison,  94  Clockhouse  Rond, 
Beckenham,  London,  England. 


Literary  Agent  Wanted 


LECTURER.  WRITER 
wants  PUBLICIST 
Box  899,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Seven  years’  news¬ 
paper  eocperience.  Staff  job  Areas  6-8-9. 
Age  27.  Now  employed  N.Y.  daily.  Box 
824,  Editor  &  Piffilisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Creative,  journal¬ 
ism-oriented  photographer  familiar 
with  8  X  10  to  35mm  cameras  and  lab 
work,  seeks  job  with  agency,  magazine 
or  quality  daily.  Box  911,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  8  years’  exi)eri- 
ence ;  4  years  Marine  Corps.  Age  2'7. 
wilj  be  released  from  active  military 
obligation  Oct.  1.  Seeking  opportunity 
in  Zone  3,  4  or  6.  Box  963,  Fklitor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTO-JOURNALIST,  B.S.  degree, 
seeks  challenge  in  Zone  1.  Prefers 
academic  atmosphere.  FIxi>erience  in¬ 
cludes  studio,  industrial  and  news 
photographer  and  public  relations-re- 
lated  fields;  sportswriting  and  graphic 
arts.  Box  943,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

Experienced,  college-trained 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
60,000  circulation  newspaper  desires 
advancement  to  larger  paper  and/or 
Group  Production  Management  posi¬ 
tion.  Will  accept  #2  i>oaition  on  larger 
paper  or  Group  operation  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Available  for 
interview  at  ANPA-RI  conference  in 
Kansas  City  in  June.  Box  914,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Age  39,  twenty  years’  with  same  paper. 
Experience:  Computerized  hot-cold' 

(Linofilm)  typesetting.  Box  882,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
OR  ASSISTANT 

Experienced  administrator  and  organ¬ 
izer,  exi>ert  in  production  control,  work 
flow,  technological  development,  all 
new  processes  including  purchase  and 
installation  of  fast  etch,  computerized 
TTS,  photocomposition,  Spectacolor, 
ink  mist  control,  engineering  and  re¬ 
search.  Will  consider  newspaper,  pub¬ 
lications  plant  or  large  commercial  op¬ 
eration.  Available  ANPA-RI  interview. 
Box  869,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION — Position  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  Eighteen  years’  newspaper,  last 
seven  as  composing  room  foreman  and 
photocomposition  production  foreman 
on  Linofilm  systems.  Box  783,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


NEWSPAPER  EDITOR  -  MANAGER 
looking  for  communications  position. 
Oveseas  family  living  situatio  ninter- 
est.  Age  38.  Broad  civic,  business,  edit¬ 
ing,  writing  background.  Box  866,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS— College  or  pro.  Newspaper, 
p.r.  experience.  Box  913,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PR  (/RAFTSMAN 
with  news  and  free-lance  background 
desires  PR  or  newspaper  writing  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  973,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Special  Editions 

NEED  MORE  RETAIL  LINAGE? 
We  are  exi>erts  in  building  up  weak 
classifications  into  full  page  co-opera¬ 
tive  advertising ;  we  also  have  the  staff 
to  sell  Business,  Church,  Fashion, 
Pharmacy,  and  Calendar  pages.  Gom- 
oi  ssinn  basis  only.  Write: 

Creative  Newspaper  Advertising  Co., 
..•>\  471,  Willoughby,  Ohio  44094 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Meeting  Postponed 


Because  of  the  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East  the  20th  annual 
assembly  of  FIEJ  —  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Publishers  (Federation  Inter¬ 
nationale  des  Editeurs  et  Jour- 
naux)  —  has  been  postponed. 
It  had  been  scheduled  for  June 
4-9  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  Tel 
Aviv,  Israel. 

Plans  for  the  meeting  had 
lieen  going  forward  for  a  year, 
since  the  last  assembly  in 
Stockholm,  under  the  direction 
of  Pinhas  Leibovitz,  general 
secretary  of  the  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  of 
Israel.  Word  from  Tel  Aviv  now 
is  that  because  of  complete  mili¬ 
tary  mobilization  there  are  no 
bus  drivers,  taxi  drivers,  waiters 
or  waitresses  in  the  hotels 
which  is  not  an  inviting  pros¬ 
pect  —  not  to  mention  the  dan¬ 
gerous  military  situation  —  for 
the  delegates  who  were  expected 
to  attend  from  all  over  the 
world.  FIEJ  is  a  federation  of 
publisher  associations  of  22 
countries  plus  affiliated  groups 
from  four  other  nations.  Nine¬ 
teen  countries  were  represented 
at  the  Stockholm  meeting. 

FIEJ  headquarters  in  Paris 
waited  until  almost  the  last 
minute  to  announce  a  change  in 
plans.  All  member  associations 
were  polled  as  to  their  desire  to 
proce^  or  postpone.  The  re¬ 
sults  as  of  last  weekend  w’ere 
one  in  favor  of  proceeding  with 
the  meeting  as  planned  and  10 
opposed. 

The  notice  from  Paris  an¬ 
nounced  the  postponement  until 
the  meeting  can  be  held  “in  a 
peaceful  Israel  some  time  before 
the  end  of  the  year.”  September 
or  October  were  mentioned  as 
possibilities  contingent  upon  the 
international  situation  at  that 
time. 

Among  the  features  planned 
for  the  meeting  had  been  the 
presentation  of  the  “Golden 
Pen  of  Freedom”  to  Mochtar 
Lubis  of  Indonesia.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  to  have  taken  place 
at  a  luncheon  in  the  House  of 
Parliament,  Jerusalem. 

J.  How’ard  Wood,  Chicago 
Tribune  publisher  and  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  was  to 
have  given  a  'report  on  Free 
Press  and  Fair  Trial. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  bus 
trip  through  Galilee  to  Naza¬ 
reth,  and  a  visit  to  a  Kibbutz, 
the  delegates  were  to  have  been 
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taken  on  a  day’s  visit  to  Eylath, 
the  sea  port  on  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  now  the  center  of  con¬ 
troversy. 

The  meeting  could  not  have 
been  transferred  to  some  other 
city  on  such  short  notice.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will 
ever  be  held  in  Israel. 

«  *  * 

We  visited  Israel  five  years 
ago  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
International  Press  Institute  in 
Tel  Aviv  at  the  same  Sheraton 
Hotel  which  had  then  just  been 
completed  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

Strict  military  censorship  had 
existed  in  Israel  for  some  time 
and  it  was  thought  strange  that 
an  orgranization  dedicated  to 
press  freedom  such  as  IPI 
should  meet  there.  It  was  no 
deterrent  to  Israeli  hospitality 
and  even  members  of  the  press 
were  utterly  frank  about  their 
situation. 

The  general  in  charge  of  cen¬ 
sorship  spoke  to  the  IPI  group 
and  responded  freely  to  ques¬ 
tioning.  In  reply  to  the  inevi¬ 
table  question  about  w’hy  Israel 
thought  any  kind  of  censorship 
was  necessary,  the  general 
gazed  around  the  shiny  decor  of 
the  Sheraton  convention  room 
and  said: 

Gentlemen,  where  you  are 
seated  now  is  within  artillery 
range  of  the  enemy.  When  you 
drive  in  buses  up  to  Jerusalem 
tomorrow'  you  w’ill  be  within 
rifle  range  of  the  enemy.  And 
w'hen  you  w'alk  down  the  side 
streets  of  Jerusalem  you  will  be 
within  pistol  range.  That  is  why 
w’e  have  military  censorship. 

Opposed  as  most  of  us  were 
to  any  form  of  censorship,  it 
was  difficult  to  argfue  with  that 
sort  of  logic.  It  was  particularly 
so  after  looking  down  from 
Jerusalem  in  Israel  on  the  roof¬ 
tops  of  Jerusalem  in  Jordan  and 
seeing  the  turbans  of  Arab 
legionnaires  at  their  machine 
gun  posts  only  a  block  or  two 
away'. 

• 

J-Professor  Moves 

Dr.  Delbert  McGuire,  profes¬ 
sor  and  head  of  the  Department 
of  Journalism  at  Texas  A&M 
University  since  1961,  has  re- 
sigfned  effective  Aug.  31.  He  will 
join  the  faculty  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  Sept.  1 
as  a  visiting  professor  on  a  nine- 
month  appointment. 


Boston  Globe  Series 
Wins  Stokes  Award 

Boston 

A  Boston  Globe  reporter,  Rich¬ 
ard  Connolly,  received  the  1966 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  Award  for  his 
series  of  nine  articles  on  the 
high  cost  of  electricity  in  New' 
England.  The  series  in  the  Globe 
from  May  11  through  May  19, 
1966,  analyzed  the  pow'er  indus¬ 
try  and  the  power  needs  of  the 
region. 

The  Stokes  Award  is  $500  and 
a  citation. 

Winners  of  honorable  mention 
citations  w'ei-e: 

Geraldine  A.  Collier  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Z.  Nemeth  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  for 
“their  continuing  coverage 
throughout  the  year  of  w'ater 
pollution  in  the  New'  England 
area.” 

Richard  C.  Kienitz,  George  P. 
Koshollek  and  George  J.  Lock- 
wood  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
for  “an  excellent  three-part 
series  on  the  pollution  of  Wis¬ 
consin’s  waterways. 

Adrian  F.  Heffern  of  the  As- 
bury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press,  for  a 
series  of  six  articles  on  air 
pollution. 

The  judges  awarded  a  special 
citation  to  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  for  its  “notable  series 
on  conservation  problems.” 

• 

Professor  McClure 
Begins  Retirement 

Urbana,  Ill. 

Friends  and  colleagues  of 
Leslie  W.  McClure,  University 
of  Illinois  professor  of  adver¬ 
tising,  honored  him  at  a  retire¬ 
ment  dinner  June  1. 

McClure  joined  the  U.  of  I. 
faculty  in  1940  after  a  16-year 
newspaper  career.  His  w'ork  in¬ 
cluded:  reporter,  Milwaxikee 

Journal,  1923;  city  editor,  St. 
Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily  Times, 
1924-26;  co-publisher,  Franklin 
County  Recorder  in  low'a,  1926- 
31;  and  publisher,  Barrington 
Courier-Review,  1931-39. 

He  is  the  author  of  “News¬ 
paper  Advertising  and  Promo¬ 
tion,”  published  by  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.  in  1950,  and  “Adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Printed  Media,”  ; 
w'ith  Paul  Fulton,  retired  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  in  1964. 

• 

Townsend  to  CBS  ^ 

Lee  Townsend,  former  city  i 
editor  of  the  New  York  World  ! 
Journal  Tribune,  has  been  i 
named  night  news  manager  of 
CBS  New's.  Before  joining  the 
WJT,  Tow'nsend  was  the  chief 
assistant  city  editor  of  the 
World  Telegram  and  Sun,  where 
he  w'orked  from  1961  until  1966. 


Press  Freedom  Day 
For  Hemisphere 

On  June  7,  the  free  press  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  will 
once  again  observe  Freedom  of 
the  Press  Day,  established  by  the 
Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1953. 

On  that  day  the  newspapers 
in  countries  with  freedom  of  the 
press  may  express  their  satis¬ 
faction  editorially.  They  may 
also  denounce  the  governments 
of  those  countries  where  freedom 
of  the  press  has  been  suppressed 
or  curtailed. 

In  those  countries  where  there 
is  no  freedom  of  the  press  news¬ 
papers  w'hich  are  still  able  to 
publish  will  pass  over  the  day  in 
silence,  thus  expressing  their 
mute  protest. 

• 

Visit  Plants  Abroad 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Three  executives  of  Gannett 
Newspapers  this  weekend  (June 
3)  w'ill  complete  a  two-w'eek  tour 
of  newspaper  and  printing  in¬ 
stallations  in  nine  European 
cities.  They  are  John  E. 
Heselden,  Gannett  vicepresident/ 
operations;  John  C.  Quinn,  di¬ 
rector  of  news  of  the  Rochester 
newspapers ;  and  S.  Eugene  But- 
trill,  production  manager. 


In  her  garden,  she  sepa¬ 
rates  weedlings  from  the 
seedlings  with  the  greenest 
thumb  on  her  block.  On  the 
job,  she  watches  Washing¬ 
ton  with  “the  brightest  eyes 
in  the  Washington  press 
corps ...”  (Newsweek)  and 
turns  ouf’someof  the  most 
perceptive,  pungent  copy 
in  Washington”  (Time.) 
Her  byline:  Mary  McGrory. 
Her  job:  Washington  Star 
reporter,  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated.  Another  reason  in¬ 
fluential  Washington  reads 
The  Star. 
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Pioneering  was  tough  work 


CHICAGO  •  DENVER  *  LOS  ANGELES 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO  •  MINNEAPOLIS 


STAR  PARTS  Co 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  NEW  JERSEY 


F>OWERa  S  EATON 

iS/tiUuMued, 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


SEE  THE  AUTOSETTER  IN  BOOTH  304,  ANPA,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


are  electronically  added  to  smooth  out  assembly 
of  repeat  characters  and  spacebands.  The 
photoelectric  reader  handles  wrinkled  tape 
or  imperfectly  spaced  perforations  at  full 
speed.  Squabbled  lines  can  be  reset  without 
touching  or  even  glancing  at  the  tape. 

Soon  word  passed  around  that  electronic 
advantages  were  both  practical  and  profitable, 
until  today  the  electronic  AutoSetter  is  standard 
in  composing  rooms  across  the  country. 

AutoSetter  pioneering  was  tough,  but  it  was 
fun.  We  have  a  brochure  that  shows  how  far 
we’ve  come  with  the  AutoSetter.  Just  write 
and  we’ll  send  it  to  you. 


Our  first  users  (bless  ’em  all)  were  an  adven¬ 
turous  lot.  However,  they  soon  discovered 
that  the  motionless,  solid-state  components 
in  the  AutoSetter  required  practically  no 
maintenance,  and  that  panic  buttons  were  not 
required  equipment. 


They  also  found  that  the  mechanically  im¬ 
possible  had  become  the  electronic  common¬ 
place.  In  the  AutoSetter,  millisecond  delays 


When  the  Star  AutoSetter  was  introduced 
it  was  the  first  electronic  tape  operating  unit. 
In  those  days,  “electronic”  and  “panic”  were 
synonymous  in  many  composing  rooms. 


City  Editor  Tom  Wheatley,  front  left,  gathers  prize-winning  Pittsburgh  Press  staffers  about  him.  They  are,  front  right,  Ralph  Brem, 
assistant  city  editor,  and  rear,  left  to  right,  Carl  Apone,  James  Helbert,  Scott  Rombach,  Dale  Gleason,  Kenneth  Eskey  and  William  Pade. 


Winning  awards  is  a  habit  with  the  staff  of  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  an  afternoon  and  Sunday  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper. 

Just  announced  are  the  Keystone  Awards  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  and  Penn  State 
School  of  Journalism  in  which  The  Press  won : 

THE  SWEEPSTAKES  AWARD  for  winning  more 
awards  than  any  other  newspaper  in  its  class  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania. 

FIRST  AWARD  in  spot  news  story,  by  Scott  Rombach. 

SECOND  AWARD  in  the  same  category,  by  James 
Helbert  and  Ralph  Brem. 

FIRST  AWARD  in  news  feature  story,  by  Scott 
Rombach  and  Ralph  Brem. 

FIRST  AWARD  in  public  service  campaign,  by 


William  Pade  and  Scott  Rombach. 

FIRST  AWARD  in  news  feature  pictures,  by  Dale 
Gleason. 

SECOND  AWARD  in  government  news  story,  by 
Kenneth  Eskey. 

SECOND  AWARD  in  sports  story,  by  Carl  Apone. 

SECOND  AWARD  in  sports  column,  by  Roy  McHugh. 

These  honors  came  atop  the  13  prizes  The  Press  won 
in  the  annual  Golden  Quill  Awards  in  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  These  included  the  Man  of  The  Year  in  Journalism 
Award  to  Editor  W.  W.  Forster  and  an  award  to  The 
Press  for  the  year’s  best  journalistic  performance  in  the 
printed  media. 

But  the  staff  of  The  Pittsburgh  Press  doesn’t  spend  its 
time  trying  to  win  awards.  It  spends  its  time  producing 
a  good  newspaper. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 

DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN.-TAHLER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
General  Adv.  Dept. ...200  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City— Chicago  San  Francisco  Lot  Angeles  Detroit  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  Dallas  Atlanta 
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